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JUDICIAL REVIEW AND CIVIL RIGHTS IN JAPAN: 
THE FIRST DECADE WITH AN ALIEN DOCTRINE 


P. ALLAN DIoONISOPOULOS* 
Indiana University 


HE AMERICAN OCCUPATION AUTHORITIES who assumed re- 

sponsibility for devising a democratic constitution for Japan did not over- 

look the possibility of a return of power of “reactionaries.” To safeguard 
the gains which were made under the Constitution of 1947, the Japanese Supreme 
Court was elevated to a new position of authority not unlike that which the 
American judiciary had carved for itself in the past 150 years. Armed with the 
power of judicial review,' and for the first time in its history enjoying an inde- 
pendent status, the court was indeed in a position to become “Keeper of the Con- 
stitution.” However, the results in the first decade leave much to be desired, at 
least when considered by Western standards. For the most part the Japanese 
judiciary has approached its newly conferred powers with timidity, with only an 
occasional lower court ruling or dissenting opinion from a supreme court justice 
to indicate that a revolution has indeed taken place. 

“Timid” is an appropriate and descriptive word for the Court. From the 
lengthy and reasoned opinions we can, on the one hand, claim that the judges are 
aware of the revolutionary changes; yet, on the other hand, we must note that 
they vacillate, moving from a reasoned opinion which offers promise of safe- 
guarding civil rights to a decision which, in effect, nullifies what was earlier said 
by the judges. They bridge the gap between these contradictory positions by ap- 
plying to the fullest degree the legal maxim “rights are only relative.”” Thus have 
a majority of the members of the Japanese Supreme Court reinstated — in fact, 
if not the words — the limitations on rights which were found in the Constitution 
of 1889. 

However, this critical judgment does not tell the whole story. Judges in the 
lower courts have acted boldly in cases involving constitutional questions, their 
language revealing an awareness of the importance of their positions. Moreover, 
the several dissents, and the concurring opinions which take issue with the 
majority also reflect the noticeable effect of occupation-inspired reforms. 





*I am indebted to the Graduate School, Indiana University, for a grant which made this study 
possible. The writer wishes to thank Professor Masaaki Ikeda, Law Department, Tokyo 
University, and Y. Richard Tsukamoto, graduate assistant, Indiana University, for assisting 
in this project by collecting and translating civil rights cases. 


“While judicial review was not a feature of the Meiji Constitution, there recently came to light 
a wartime decision in which the Supreme Court invalidated the April 30, 1942, general 
elections on the ground that the Tojo Government intentionally interfered with the normal 
functioning of the electoral processes. Several “liberal” candidates were imprisoned; others 
were labeled “traitors” and “Reds.” Chief Justice Hisashi Yoshida (now professor of law 
at Chuo University) and four associate judges rendered the decision on March 1, 1945. The 
decision was suppressed by the government, and copies of the decision were lost when the 
Supreme Court building was destroyed in an air raid. Rafu Shimpo (Los Angeles Japanese 
Language Daily), May 21, 1958. 
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The limited time in which General MacArthur had to accomplish his self- 
imposed task of constitution-making may have prompted the use of available 
American models.? Within the short space of ten days there emerged from 
Major-General Whitney’s “constituent assembly” a draft which relied largely on 
Anglo-American ideas. The foreign influence on the chapter on the judiciary was 
especially noteworthy, the “founding fathers” having decided upon a complete 
break with the past by granting the courts independence from the executive and 
establishing the Supreme Court as the absolute authority in all civil rights cases. 
At the same time the Government Section (obviously borrowing from American 
experience), considered means to prevent the judiciary from usurping legislative 
prerogatives.’ If we can accept as reliable a reproduction of the “MacArthur 
Constitution” which appeared in a Japanese journal in 1954, we find this Ameri- 
can proposal: 


Article 73. The Supreme Court is the court of last resort: Where the determination of the con- 
stitutionality of any law, order, regulation or official act is in question, the judgment of the 
Supreme Court in all cases arising under or involving Chapter III of this Constitution is final; 
in all other cases where determination of the constitutionality of any law, ordinance, regulation 
or official act is in question, the judgment of the Court is subject to review by the Diet. 

A judgment of the Supreme Court which is subject to review may be set aside only by the 
concurring vote of two-thirds of the whole number of representatives of the Diet. The Diet 
shall establish rules of procedure for reviewing decisions of the Supreme Court.‘ 


Clearly, the Americans were insisting upon parliamentary supremacy in all 
matters except civil rights. However, only in the so-called “First Government 
Draft” were the spirit and letter of Article 73 retained.® Article 77 of the second,® 
third,’ and fourth® drafts, and Article 81 of the final version® changed the lan- 
guage and even modified the intent of the SCAP proposal. The modified clause 


* MacArthur had rejected the Matsumoto Committee’s “revised” constitution, and he did not 
want the newly established Far Eastern Commission to take over this task. Space does not 
permit treatment of a topic already adequately covered elsewhere. See Political Reorientation 
of Japan, September 1945 to September 1948, Report of Government Section, Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (Washington, 1949), I, 82-118; George H. Blakeslee, 
The Far Eastern Commission; 1945 to 1952 (Dep’t State Pub. No. 5138, Washington, 1953); 
Haroid S. Quigley and John Turner, The New Japan; Government and Politics (Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956); Robert E. Ward, “The Origins of the Present 
Japanese Constitution,” American Political Science Review, L (1956), 980-1010; Courtney 
Whitney, MacArthur: His Rendezvous with History (New York: Knopf, 1956); and Harry 
Emerson Wildes, Typhoon in Tokyo (New York: Macmillan, 1954). 

* Political Reorientation of Japan, I, 104. 


*“The MacArthur Draft Constitution,” Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, LXVIII (September 1954), 28-30. 


Professor Ward found a similar Article 73 in other Japanese publications. Ward, op. cit., 
p. 1000, n45. 


Of the several party proposals for a revised constitution, only the Progressive party’s 
included a provision for judicial review. Political Reorientation of Japan, pp. 95-96; and 
see Profesor Toshiyoshi Miyasawa, “Japanese Constitution and Political Parties,” Japan’s 
Problems (Tokyo: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1954), pp. 1-2. 

® Article 81 of the first draft was essentially the same as SCAP’s Article 73. Political Reorienta- 
tion of Japan, II, 628. 


* Ibid., p. 635. 
"Ibid., p. 641. 
* Ibid., p. 647. 


: Ibid., p. 675. 
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states: “The Supreme Court is the court of last resort with power to determine 
the constitutionality of any law, order, regulation or official act.” While neither 
Americans nor Japanese have explained why the judicial review article was 
modified, we can make an inference from the things that we know. The Japanese 
government’s first draft was the subject of discussions between Japanese and 
Americans on March 4-5, 1946; the second draft, a product of these discussions, 
made its appearance on March 6. Since American approval had to be given, we 
may assume that the occupation authorities were willing to accept the substantial 
change, believing that parliamentary supremacy was guaranteed by Article 41.'° 
This assumption is supported by General MacArthur’s statement in which he 
noted that the proposed constitution established the authority of government 
“with the predominant power vested in an elected legislature, as representative of 
the people, but with adequate check upon that power, as well as upon the power 
of the executive and the judiciary, to insure that no branch of government may 
become autocratic or arbitrary in the administration of affairs of state.” ™ 

The Constitution of 1947 contains two checks on the judiciary: (1) impeach- 
ment, including removal when “judicially declared mentally or physically incom- 
petent to perform official duties”; and (2) popular review of the appointment of 
judges at the first general election of members of the House of Representatives fol- 
lowing appointments and at ten-year intervals thereafter.*2 Along with these 
checks upon judicial powers are guarantees which make the judiciary independent 
of the political branches of government in a way unknown in prewar Japan." 

Since the power of judicial review would be meaningless in the hands of 
judges who were neither aware of the importance of their independent position 
nor asserted their independence, we should consider first what this newly found 
position has meant to the Japanese courts. We may then turn our attention to 
civil rights cases to determine what the court has understood its constitutional 
responsibilities to be. 


II 


The first challenge to judicial prerogatives occurred in 1948-49 when the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Councillors assumed the power to investi- 
gate the records and decisions of the courts. Under Article 62 of the Constitution 
each legislative chamber is empowered to investigate matters related to govern- 
mental operations and “demand the presence and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of records.” Apparently the members of the legislative committee 


” Article 41: “The Diet shall be the highest organ of state power, and shall be the sole law- 
making organ of the State.” Ibid., p. 673. 

* Announcement Concerning the Proposed New Constitution for Japan, March 6, 1946, Ibid., 
p. 657. 

* Both the methods for appointing judges and the provisions for popular review reveal American 
influence at the state level, the “Missouri Plan.” 

* Japan’s foremost authority on the Meiji Constitution, Prince Ito, had claimed for the courts 
an independence which they had not known before 1889. However, judicial independence 
in the Anglo-American sense was not achieved under the Constitution of 1889. Indeed, 
Prince Ito flatly rejected that type of independence in claiming that the judiciary was “only 
a part of the executive,” an executive which was “made up of two parts, the judiciary and 
administrative, each performing distinct services.” Commentaries on the Constitution of 


Japan (2d ed.; Tokyo: Central University, 1906), pp. 110-14. 
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decided that this authorization extended to matters of a judicial nature, for they 
proceeded with an investigation of a decision by a lower court.** But this as- 
sumption of power was challenged by the Supreme Court. In a letter to the com- 
mittee the judges stated that (1) the legislature had overstepped its authority: 
(2) Article 62 did not authorize Diet investigations of the judiciary; and (3) the 
courts alone were vested with judicial powers; they alone could investigate the 
facts and penalties in cases.*® 

Somewhat less inspiring as an expression of judicial independence was an 
action by the Osaka Higher Court in 1952. The Japanese peace treaty had en- 
tered into force before an administrative agreement could be concluded with the 
United Nations Command, thus leaving unsettled the matter of court jurisdiction 
over foreign troops.’® As an interim formula Prime Minister Yoshida had pro- 
posed in a letter to Ambassador Murphy that (1) the Japanese government be 
guided by rules of international law and practice in exercising jurisdiction over 
United Nations troops and civilian components; (2) if there was “ambiguity as to 
the established rule of international law and usage,” the Japanese government 
would consult with the country concerned; and (3) “in principle” the Japanese 
government would surrender offenders to the appropriate military authorities 
except in cases which were of “special importance” to Japan.** 

For the most part the Japanese authorities followed the procedures outlined 
by Yoshida, the police apprehending lawbreakers among UN troops but releasing 
them to foreign military commands. There were, however, two notable excep- 
tions in July and August, 1952, cases which suggest that the Japanese government 
wanted to impress upon the United Nations Command the importance of reach- 
ing an agreement on the jurisdiction question.** In July, a Filipino soldier, who 
stabbed a Japanese policeman in a brawl, was tried and found guilty by a Japanese 
court;'® and in August, two British sailors were sentenced to two-and-a-half-year 
prison terms following an armed robbery of a taxi-driver.2° While the former 
case stirred up some dissension abroad (especially among anti-Japanese Nacion- 
alista party members in Manila), the latter caused a much more heated response 


“The court had given a light punishment in the infanticide case, a decision which brought the 
judiciary under public fire. Contrast this decision to the patricide cases discussed later. 

* Nippon Times, May 21, 1949; and see Chief Justice Kotaro Tanaka’s explanation in “Demo- 
cratization of Japanese Administration of Justice,” Japan’s Problems (Tokyo: Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 1954), pp. 20-21. 

* An agreement with the United States regarding the security forces was concluded in February, 
1952. U.S.-Japan Administrative Agreement, Article XVII, 26 Dep’t State Bull. 387 (1952). 

*'Yoshida’s Letter to U.S. Ambassador Robert Murphy dated May 31, 1952. Nippon Times, 
September 3, 1952. 

* On July 11 the Japanese Foreign Office had announced that all but U.S, forces would lose 
their privileges on July 27 (three months after the peace treaty was in force). This was 
to be a “temporary measure” until a UN-Japan Administrative Agreement was concluded. 
Ibid., July 12, 1952. 

* Ibid., July 8, 1952. His case went on appeal to a higher court where, after several weeks of 
hearings and diplomatic exchanges, it was decided to release him into the custody of the 
Philippine Government with the understanding that he could be recalled. Ibid., August 
23, 1952. 


* Ibid., August 6, 1952. 
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from London and involved the United Nations Command and even the Ameri- 
can Embassy. Not until this time did the people of Japan hear about Yoshida’s 
promise of the previous May. 

The Japanese Foreign Office met British protests with the suggestion that an 
appeal be taken to a higher court where a “probational release” would most likely 
be granted.2? Then, whether as an alibi in the event that the Yoshida Govern- 
ment should be embarrassed by the court’s action or as a cue to the court, the 
Foreign Office reminded the United Kingdom that Japanese courts enjoyed an 
independent position, and if a “probational release” were denied, the government 
could not take any action which would involve direct interference and a reversal 
of a judgment legally handed down by the court. A more likely appraisal of the 
situation was offered by a British “source” who suggested that the Japanese 
planned to “freeze” the case until the general elections in October.”* 

Not until early November, a month after the general elections, did the 
Osaka Higher Court dispose of this case. In the meantime, the judges had given 
the impression that they knew the meaning of judicial independence and judicial 
review. Shortly after the Japanese people were apprized of the “Yoshida Letter,” 
the judges announced that the Prime Minister’s promises would not be taken into 
consideration, that the court would be bound only by the constitutional stipula- 
tion on treaties.2* Moreover, they rejected a plea for “probational release” and 
even denied bail (although hearings would not begin for over a month), since 
counsel for the appellants could not give guarantees against “flight” from Japan.** 
On November 5 the court upheld the lower court’s decision and the two-and-a- 
half-year sentence; however, it rescued the Yoshida Government from further 
embarrassment in its relations with the United Kingdom by granting a three-year 
stay of execution. The sailors were immediately released into the custody of 
British naval authorities.2®5 On the surface this has all the earmarks of an impor- 
tant stage in the postwar development of the Japanese judiciary; however, what 
was said and done at that time leads one to the assumption that there was more 
subterfuge than reality in this case. 


* Ibid., August 10, 1952. 


= Ibid., August 31, 1952. On August 24, Mamoru Shigemitsu condemned Yoshida’s handling of 
the case and stated that the government should have delivered the seamen to the British 
authorities in accordance with the Prime Minister’s “letter.” Ibid., August 25, 1952. 

The government tried to give the impression that it had no control over the case, 
this being a matter for the judiciary. However, it is noteworthy that in late September the 
Hiroshima District Procurator’s Office reported that it was dropping a case against an 
Australian soldier on “instructions from the Supreme Procurator’s Office.” The reason given 
was that a Commonwealth Military Tribunal had sentenced the soldier to eighteen months 
Ibid., September 30, 1952. The same reason could have applied in the case of the British 
sailors for on more than one occasion the United Kingdom had promised a court-martial 
for them. 

* Nippon Times, August 18, 1952. Article 73 of the Constitution authorizes the Cabinet to con- 
clude treaties with the “prior or, depending on circumstances, subsequent approval of the 
Diet.” 
Nippon Times, August 29, 1952. 
* Ibid., November 6, 1952. 


ra) 
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That some Japanese did not believe that the judiciary was truly independent 
was evident in another situation in which a Left Socialist, Kozo Inomata, charged 
that the Supreme Court had bowed to government demands.”* By piecing to- 
gether the available facts one may conclude that the question in this case was 
not one of judicial independence, rather it was a matter of the judiciary being 
guided by a decision which the people of Japan had made at the polls.?” In 
March, 1952, Mosaburo Suzuki, chairman of the Left-Socialist party, had raised 
a constitutional question regarding the National Police Reserve Act.?* Japan’s “no 
war clause,” Article 9 of the Constitution, prohibits “land, sea, and air forces, as 
well as other war potential,” a proscription which the Left-Socialists believed 
extended to the National Police Reserve. In hearings which began in May and 
continued into August, Suzuki claimed that the Police Reserve was a military or- 
ganization which possessed “war potential” equipment and was to be transformed 
into a “defense force” later that year. The court had the matter under con- 
sideration until October 8 when it dismissed the suit with the announcement 
that “under the present system it had no power to give an abstract judgment on 
the case.” *° Chief Justice Tanaka further explained that the court was not com- 
petent to declare on purely theoretical questions such as whether the National 
Police Reserve was “an army” or possessed “war potential” material. If by “ab- 
stract judgment” the judges meant that they could not render advisory opinions, 
it would seem that this could have been discovered some months previously. 
If the question about the Police Reserve being “an army” was too theoretical, 
surely some objective criteria in terms of tanks, howitzers, bazookas, and type of 
training operations could have brought the issue to the realm of concreteness. 


* Ibid . October 9, 1952. 


* A similar conclusion may be made regarding a suit by Gizo Tomabechi in 1953. Yoshida had 
dissolved the House of Representatives in August, 1952, even though there had not been 
a vote of nonconfidence. Tomabechi demanded recovery of his salary for the months 
August 1952-January 1953, the period which was still to be served in his four-year term, 
claiming that Yoshida acted contrary to the Constitution. The Supreme Court rejected his 
suit with the statement that it had “no jurisdiction on such cases which have no relations 
with concrete controversy.” This explanation was given by Chief Justice Tanaka in a letter 
to the writer. For details of this case see Saiko Saibansho Hanreishu (Supreme Court Re- 
ports), Vol. 7, No. 4 (Tokyo: Supreme Court of Japan, June, 1953), pp. 305-20. The 
Tomabechi case was decided after Yoshida’s Liberals were elected as the plurality part 
in the April elections, the second House of Representatives elections in seven months. 





* While the Constitution does not confer on the Supreme Court an original jurisdiction over 
any matter, Chief Justice Tanaka explains that interpretations of the phrase “the Supreme 
Court is the court of last resort” have not been “entirely free from doubt.’ He states that 
“some jurists are of the opinion that even in cases where a suit was not brought on any 
concrete question, the Supreme Court has the power to pronounce its abstract decision on 
the constitutionality of given legislation as the court of first instance and last resort 
Tanaka, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

In February, 1950, and in the Tomabechi and Suzuki cases the Court rejected the 
idea that Article 81 of the Constitution established it as the only court which could take 
jurisdiction over cases in which questions were raised about the constitutionality of laws 
See Case involving a Violation of the Food Control Act, February 1, 1950, Bureau of Con- 
stitutional Studies, University of Tokyo (ed.), Kempo Kyozai, Il (Tokyo: Yuhikaku Pub 
Co., 1956), 245-56; Suzuki case, Ibid., pp. 259-70; and Tomabechi case, op 

” These arguments are summed up in Nippon Times, May 15, 1952. 


cu 


” See Tanaka's explanation in “Democratization of Japanese Administration of Justice,” op. cit 
p. 16; and statements by the Chief Justice and Inomata in Nippon Times, October 9, 1952 
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That this answer was given exactly one week after the general elections in 
which Yoshida’s Liberals obtained 48 per cent of the popular vote and 240 of the 
466 seats in the House of Representatives,*’ suggests that the court believed that 
it, too, should be bound by expressions of the popular will. If this is true, another 
question may be raised: would an apparent interest of the majority also influence 
the judges when they were treating of issues involving fundamental human rights? 


Ill 


In view of the differences in the basic assumptions underlying the Meiji and 
present constitutions, ideas about fundamental rights were bound to be different. 
A sovereign emperor had been replaced by a sovereign people; an emperor who 
had been “sacred and inviolable” became a mere “symbol of the State and of the 
unity of the people”; and the fundamental law which the sovereign had given 
to his subjects was superseded by one which was established by the people.*? 
Chapter II of the Meiji Constitution, which was appropriately entitled “Rights 
and Duties of Subjects,” reflected the idea of rights granted by the sovereign and 
rejected the doctrine of limited government. By contrast the present Constitu- 
tion’s chapter on “Rights and Duties of the People” embraces Western notions 
about “eternal and inviolate rights” and more recent ideas about rights which 
have sprung from the welfare state. The contrast is apparent in the following 
selected provisions: 


Meiji Constitution Constitution of 1947 
Art. 22. Japanese subjects shall have Art. 22. Every person shall have 
the liberty of abode and of changing freedom to choose and change his 


the same within the limits of law. residence and to choose his occupa- 


tion to the extent that it does not 
interfere with the public welfare. 


Art. 28. Japanese subjects shall, within Art. 19. Freedom of thought and 

limits not prejudicial to peace and order, conscience shall not be violated. 

and not antagonistic to their duties as 

rt , } 

—— enjoy freedom of religious Art. 20. Freedom of religion is 
guaranteed to all. No religious or- 
ganization shall receive any privileges 
from the State, nor exercise any 
political authority. 

No person shall be compelled to 
take part in any religious act, 
celebration, rite or practice. 

The State and its organs shall 
refrain from religious education or 
any other religious activity, 





“ An additional eighty-five seats were won by pro-rearmament Democrats under the leadership of 
Mamoru Shigemitsu. 


“For texts of the constitutions see Political Reorientation of Japan, II, 587 and 671, or Quigley 
and Turner, op. cit., appendices I and IL. 
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Art. 29. Japanese subjects shall, within 
the limits of law, enjoy the liberty of 
speech, writing, publication, public 
meetings and associations. 


Art. 21. Freedom of assembly and 
association as well as speech, press 
and all other forms of expression 
are guaranteed, 





No censorship shall be maintained, 
nor shall the secrecy of any means 
of communication be violated. 

Art. 23. Academic freedom is 
guaranteed. 

Under the Meiji Constitution the bill of rights was in no sense a restraint 
upon government, the phrase “within the limits of law” being an invitation to the 
Diet to proceed without concern about constitutional considerations, Significantly, 
when the Japanese government suppressed organized labor and leftist political 
groups in the twenties and thirties, and when it established the thought control 
police (Tokko), a formal suspension of the Constitution was unnecessary. No 
doubt the Americans who had approved the several Japanese government consti- 
tutional drafts believed that such oppressive legislation or government action was 
impossible under the new Constitution, that provisions for not abusing freedom 
and for using rights for the public welfare** merely warned the people of Japan 
that rights are not absolute. The framers of the Constitution may even have re- 
garded these articles as a yardstick with which the court might determine 
whether the right of the individual or the public good should prevail. 

Within the past decade Americans have learned of the problem of balanc- 
ing the interests of the individual and those of society, or of deciding between civil 
rights and national security. This problem has been faced by the Japanese as well, 
for on August 29, 1952 Judge Kuriyama stated, “But if the proper exercise of the 
right of freedom of speech can be put under restrictions in the name of [public 
security], the guarantee by the Constitution is far from perfect.” He wanted to 
know at what point a restricting action by government was to be regarded as a 
preventive step against the abuse of freedom, and at what point it was to be 
deemed an unconstitutional restriction upon human rights.** In developing a 
clear and present danger doctrine, Judge Kuriyama may not have demanded the 
definitive test called for by Holmes and Brandeis in the Gitlow case; however, he 
was obviously concerned lest the court decide that a danger did indeed exist with- 
out applying a rigorous test to both the evidence and the circumstances under 
which the case arose, or in which a freedom of expression had been exercised. 





* Articles 12 and 13 of the new Constitution recognize the basic problem of individual rights and 
public welfare: 

Article 12. The freedoms and rights guaranteed to the people by this Constitution 
shall‘ be maintained by the constant endeavor of the people, who shall refrain from any 
abuse of these freedoms and rights and shall always be responsible for utilizing them for 
the public welfare. 


Article 13. All of the people shall be respected as individuals. Their rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness shall, to the extent that it does not interfere with the 
public welfare, be the supreme consideration in legislation and in other governmental affairs 


“Case arising under the Local Public Service Law, decided by the Supreme Court, August 29, 
1952. Kempo Kyozai, II, 33. 
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For purposes of understanding tests as they were applied by the court we may 
consider some landmark cases which arose during the occupation and post-treaty 
periods, 


IV 


Political reality rather than constitutional considerations no doubt dictated to 
the judges in deciding upon questions raised under the land-reform program. Since 
this property expropriation had SCAP’s vigorous support,®® there was little likeli- 
hood that the judges would openly challenge this policy. Consequently, we may 
merely note in passing that the court’s findings in land-reform cases offered little 
in the way of standards for proceedings under eminent domain powers. The single 
test of what was in the public good hardly be regarded as adequate by those who 
claimed the loss of their property rights. A somewhat better situation for evaluat- 
ing the court’s responsiveness to its duties is presented under another SCAP- 
inspired program — compulsory food deliveries. Under SCAP’s prodding, the 
Japanese government adopted measures (the Food Control Act and Food Emer- 
gency Measures Ordinance) to cope with the food shortages problems. Japanese 
farmers were compelled to deliver foodstuffs to the government at fixed prices. 
Under Article 9 of the Food Control Act farmers could complain against any 
administrative orders which might be adopted, and Article 11 of the Ordinance 
provided for a criminal action against anyone who prevailed upon others not to 
deliver food.** The intent of each provision was clear, the former permitting le- 
gitimate protests, the latter prohibiting defiance of the law. That the farmers of 
Japan were dissatisfied with the arrangement was evident in the proposed action 
of a mass meeting of the Hifu Farmers Union, an affiliate of the Japan Farmer’s 
Association. The members met to draft a protest to the government on Novem- 
ber 15, 1946, but the Secretary of the Hokkaido Federation, rejecting as ineffec- 
tual “talk about petition or appeal,” said; “The present government has never 
exercised its coercive administrative power against capitalists and plutocrats, 
while it is maneuvering to suppress us farmers under the veil of control. Let us 
resolve to deliver the rice by the month and unless the government gives us the 
materials necessary for further production, let us stop our rice deliveries.” *” 

In rendering its decision the court took it for granted that this was an instiga- 
tion to evade performance of “an important legal obligation,” therefore an abuse 
of the right of free speech. On the one hand, the judges had stated that the right 


*Land reform was considered essential by SCAP, a means for eradicating “feudalism” from 
Japanese rural life. On December 9, 1945, SCAP ordered the Japanese Government to 
submit a plan for rural land reform. AG 602.6 (9 Dec. 45) CIE (SCAPIN 411). Political 
Reorientation of Japan, II, 575; and see his comments approving the government's plan, 
ibid., p. 753. When the Diet passed the Land Reform Bill, General MacArthur greeted 
the action as “one of the most important milestones yet reached by Japan in the creation 
of an economically stable and politically democratic society.” Ibid., p. 760. But, when 
“certain adversely affected interests” tried to obstruct the reform program, SCAP demanded 
that the government proceed promptly and vigorously against public and private obstruc- 
tionists. AG 602 (4 Feb. 48) NR/A (SCAPIN 1855), ibid., p. 577. 

” Copies of these provisions were made available by Professor Masaaki Ikeda. 


* This statement is included in the facts as reported by the court when the case was decided 
on May 18, 1949. Case of Violation of Emergency Food Control Ordinance, Kempo 
Kyozai, I, 46. 
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of criticizing the government was recognized; but, on the other hand, they did not 
try to devise yardsticks for determining when the right to criticize was legitimately 
exercised, and when it went beyond the scope of justifiability. Certainly, when 
it failed to take up the question whether this speech was a mere protest, or 
whether it constituted an immediate or probable threat to law and order, the 
court was neglecting one of its vital functions. To admit the “public welfare” as 
the only criterion was to make what should have been the ultimate test in the 
exceptional case the only one in every case. 

On August 29, 1952, the court came closer to establishing a definitive test 
in a far more dangerous situation than that described above.** True, it held the 
1949 decision as a precedent, stating, “This Court . . . had ruled that acts which 
instigate the non-performance of the important obligations legally imposed upon 
the people disturb the public peace and deviate from the freedom of speech.” 
But in this, unlike the previous case, the court looked more carefully into the 
language used before deciding that a threat existed. In April, 1951, a member of 
the Communist party of Japan had distributed leaflets to police authorities, ap- 
pealing to them “to fight for the protection of the interests of the people” and 
participate in the campaign for obtaining Japan’s independence from the “foreign 
imperialists” (i.e., the U.S.) and the Yoshida Government. At the time of the 
issuance of these handbills the people of Japan were debating certain major policy 
issues, e.g., the “separate” peace treaty which was being prepared by the U.S. 
and U.K.,** Japan’s partial involvement in the Korean War,*® the government’s 
Western-oriented foreign policy, and the proposed security agreement between 
the United States and Japan.‘ 

The government obtained a conviction under the Local Public Service Law,*? 
which led the defendant to bring two constitutional questions before the Supreme 
Court: Was the conservative government “driving Japan and the Japanese people 
into war” despite the renunciation-of-war clause? Had | > een deprived of his 
rights of freedom of expression under Article 21 of the Constitution? The first 
question was rejected with a brief statement, but the discussion on the second 
point suggested that the court would carefully apply tests to the statements made 
to determine whether they fell within the guarantees of the Constitution: “In the 


* Case of Violation of Local Public Service Law, August 29, 1952, ibid., II, 32. 

*” A “separate” treaty meant one which excluded Communist China and threatened to exclude 
the U.S.S.R. At first, in November, 1949, a “domestic” issue in Japan, it later became an 
international matter with the issuance of the U.S. Statement of Principles on a Japanese 
Peace Treaty in October, 1950. See Nippon Times, November 12 and 13, 1949, and 23 
Dep’t State Bull, 881 (1950). 

“ Japan was, of course, a staging area for UN forces, and Japanese seamen, stevedores, and tech- 
nicians were employed in Korea by the United Nations Command. 

“In February, 1951, Special Envoy Dulles visited Tokyo with the suggestion that the Japanese 
Government “invite” the U.S. to station security troops in and around Japan. Speech b 
John Foster Dulles at American-Japan Society, February 2, 1951, Contemporary Japan, XX 
(1951), 121-26; also “Essentials of Peace with Japan,” 24 Dep’t State Bull. 405-6 (1951). 

“ Article 37 (1) of the Act prohibits local public service personnel from engaging in strikes, slow- 
downs, or such tactics as would “cause a deterioration of the functional efficiency of the 
agencies of a local public body.” It also states that no person should attempt to instigate 
or incite “the perpetration of such unlawful acts.” Article 61 (4) provides for penal ser- 
vitude or a fine for anyone who tries to incite such unlawful acts. 
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light of the judicial precedent of this court quoted above, abetting of this kind 
can be said to deviate from the freedom of speech guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. It is true, though, that such instigation does not always constitute a crime as 
long as there is no danger [that it will] cause practical soldiering acts.” Despite 
the court’s prefatory remarks no reasonable test, as, for example, on the im- 
mediacy or probability of the threat, was applied. The judges discovered that the 
text of the handbill promised that the police would be remembered as the ene- 
mies of the people and that they would be “severely punished in the name of the 
people” when Japan was truly independent. Was the promise of punishment 
when and if the “people” took control of the government such a threat that it 
demanded that curbs be placed on the appellant’s rights of expression? Obviously 
the court did not concern itself with the feasibility of such a threat; certainly it 
did not take into consideration the politicial situation in Japan, that is, the vic- 
tories for the conservative parties in the national and local elections during the 
previous three years, a political trend which made unlikely the threat of venge- 
ance by the “people.” The court decided that the danger was real, that the warn- 
ing in the handbill was “apt to cause practical soldiering acts.” 

Judge Kuriyama was dissatisfied with the test as applied by his colleagues. 
In a separate opinion he criticized them for not demanding of the procurator de- 
finite proof that the Communist party constituted a threat to established institu- 
tions. However, his criticism was followed by the announcement that he “ap- 
proved after all of the original judgment and agreed to the majority opinion.” 
Obviously he too was impressed with the procurator’s allegation about the activi- 
ties of the Communist party, for he found that it was “apparent from the records 
that the accused was a member of the Japan Communist Party and was engaged 
in activities on behalf of the Party, and that the said bill was published in the 
name of the District Committee of the Party.” Consequently the strength of 
Kuriyama’s earlier demands for definitive tests was dissipated by his acceptance 
of the prosecutor’s allegations. In this case, just as in General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan v. Minister of Welfare (December, 1953),** Judge Kuriyama 
expressed concern over the reasoning of the majority; however, what began as a 
dissent became a concurring opinion in each case. 

The latter case, which arose in 1952 following the Ministry’s rejection of a 
request by the labor organization for use of the Imperial Palace Plaza for a May 
Day rally, poses several important points for our consideration. It provides us 
with an example of the new role of the Japanese judiciary, that is, its power to 
render unconstitutional an act of the political branches of government; and it 
gives us an opportunity to comment critically on the decisions of the courts at 
each level. 

We may begin with a brief discussion of this matter of licensing public de- 
monstrations. Since the public interest so obviously demands that the use of 


parks and streets be subject to control, constitutional questions arising therefrom 


‘Kempo Kyozai, Il, 35-44. 
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do not require a narrow testing. However, we must also realize that the power 
to license may be abused, therefore judicial supervision of the responsible author- 
ities is essential. 

When the General Council initiated its suit with the request that the Minis- 
try’s decision be set aside, the court of first instance ruled in behalf of the union. 
The court stated that demonstrations which were of a “public nature” had to 
“be approved despite the fact that the assembly or the demonstration inevitably” 
caused annoyance to others or damage to the public park. Finding that this May 
Day rally was of a “public nature,” the lower court decided that the Ministry’s 
refusal was contrary to Article 21 of the Constitution. This unique “public na- 
ture” test (which is subject to criticism if there is agreement that such demonstra- 
tions should be controlled) was not discussed by the intermediate and supreme 
courts. Instead, a new rule was introduced: “Since May 1, 1952, the date for 
which the appellee filed a request for approval of the use of the Imperial Palace 
Plaza, has already passed, it must be said that there will be no material gain 
for him to resort to a court trial.” 

This was not a judicial remedy, nor did it offer promise of judicial super- 
vision of administrative actions. The intermediate court seemed to be divesting 
itself of its power to rule on administrative decisions. Moreover, it had laid down 
a rule which could lead to an abuse of licensing powers. The responsible agencies 
could delay a final decision on such requests until it was too late to take an ap- 
peal to the courts. Obviously the intermediate court did not anticipate such 
abuses of power, nor did it believe that it was depriving itself of a voice in future 
cases of a similar nature. This, we may conclude from the court’s assumption 
that preparations would be “made in advance for the institution of a lawsuit in 
the case of disapproval of the use of the site, such as above, for purposes of as- 
sembly and demonstrations, and if every possible effort is rendered toward swift 
processing of the lawsuit after the institution thereof, it will not be possible to 
establish the final and binding decision by the expected date.” 

The General Council of Trade Unions, looking to both this and future 
situations in which labor might be denied the privilege of staging a rally in a 
public park, raised two new constitutional questions in its appeal to the Supreme 
Court. First, was this ruling consistent with Article 32 of the Constitution?“ 
Second, did not the intermediate court’s ruling, in effect, vest final judicial power 
in an administrative tribunal despite Article 76 of the Constitution?** In answer- 
ing these questions the Supreme Court decided that neither constitutional provi- 
sion had been circumvented.*® Nor did the majority deny the possibility that 
the licensing authorities might not exercise their powers “in a just and proper 
way.” However, the judges did not answer what seemed to be an obvious further 


“ Article 32: “No person shall be denied access to the courts.” 

“ Article 76, paragraph 2: “No extraordinary tribunal shall be established, nor shall any organ 
or agency of the Executive be given final judicial power.” 

“ The Court decided that Article 32 had not been violated, since a hearing had been permitted, 
and that the intermediate court’s ruling did not go contrary to Article 76, since “it was 
not impossible for a suit such as that in the present case to establish a final and conclusive 
judgment” before the day of the scheduled rally. 
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question: if a scheduled date had passed and no legal remedy was obtainable, 
would it make a difference whether the administrative agency had acted unlaw- 
fully? This seems to be a valid question, for in a separate opinion Judge Kuri- 
yama also stated that the Council’s legal benefits ceased to exist after May 1, 
1952, even though he regarded as unconstitutional the Welfare Ministry’s 
regulations. 

Judges Kuriyama and Fujita seemed to be more concerned about abuses of 
administrative powers and the need for curbs on these powers than their col- 
leagues.*? This point is illustrated by Judge Fujita’s dissent in another case which 
revolved around questions about administrative discretion and regulating the use 
of public places. 

A Niigita Prefectural ordinance (No. 4 of 1949) had delegated to the mu- 
nicipal safety commission the power to issue licenses for street demonstrations. 
The validity of this ordinance was challenged in November 1954** by two men, a 
clerk of the Japanese Communist District Committee and a former vice-chairman 
of the Nagano Chapter of the Korean Democratic North Alliance, who had been 
tried and found guilty of staging a demonstration without a license from the com- 
mission as required by the ordinance. While the majority of the judges found 
that the ordinance provided “abstract criteria which may be deemed to grant a 
very broad discretionary power” to the agency and suggested that it be amended 
to provide more definitive standards,** they still upheld it as a valid exercise of 
the police powers. For them the demands of law and order and the protection 
of the public welfare made necessary the vesting of discretionary powers in some 
governmental agency; and the ordinance was no less valid because of its failure 
to provide adequate standards to guide the licensing agency. 

Judge Fujita vigorously dissented from this viewpoint of the majority, for he 
could not accept the notion that deciding upon such important questions as 
danger to public safety could be left to the discretion of administrative officials. 
It was, he said, “not in accordance with the principles of the Constitution that 
demonstrations like these, [which are] closely connected with freedom of utter- 


“In April 1955 they rejected claims by Judges Saito, Kobayashi, and Irie that distinctions could 
be drawn between those matters which are covered by the Constitution and those covered 
by law. Both were especially critical of a supplementary opinion by Irie in which he con- 
tended that administrative procedures were not subject to constitutional restraints, and 
that fundamental rights could be limited by law when such seemed necessary for adminis 
trative purposes. Kuriyama’s ideas were set forth in a concurring opinion, Fujita’s in a 
dissent. Case No. (re) 1143 of 1949, decided by the court on April 27, 1955. A copy of 
this decision was furnished by Professor Ikeda. 

“Case No. (4) 3188 of 1951, decided by the Supreme Court on November 24, 1954. 

“The court referred specifically to articles | and IV (1) as containing abstract criteria. The 
former states that marching “in a procession or a demonstration shall not be conducted 
without obtaining a license from the Public Safety Commission which exercises jurisdiction 
over the district in question. The license will not be required for marching in a procession 
in which only students or pupils participate and which is conducted for the sake of educa- 
tion as prescribed in the curriculum under the guidance of a responsible person from the 
school involved.” Article [TV (1) states, “The Public Safety Commission shall, in cases 
wherein it recognizes that the march or demonstration concerned is not in danger of dis 
turbing public order, grant a license 24 hours in advance of the time when such a march 
or demonstration is started.” A copy of this ordinance was furnished by Professor Ikeda. 
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ance or assembly as guaranteed by the Constitution, should be placed under the 
discretionary power of the Commission. Therefore, | am of the opinion that 
this ordinance is against the Constitution.” °° Fujita had not denied that the 
power to regulate the use of public places was within the police power of the 
state. But his contention, as above stated, was as unrealistic as such a denial 
would have been. 

Questions about the scope and limits of administrative discretion seemed to 
demand more careful consideration by the court. But given that failure we might 
properly suggest that both the majority and Judge Fujita could have spent their 
time more profitably in coming to grips with the fundamental question about the 
demands of public welfare. The appellants had raised several points with regard 
to the public welfare. First they argued that the reference to the public welfare 
in Article 12 of the Constitution was meant solely as “a warning of self-discipline 
not only to individuals but to the state.” Secondly, they considered significant 
the fact that only two articles expressly permitted restrictions upon rights in 
behalf of the public welfare.®* And lastly, a point much related to the second, 
they claimed that fundamental human rights were of such a nature that they 
could not be restricted by some “vague idea” about public welfare. Obviously 
they hoped to impress upon the court the difference between the rights provisions 
in the Meiji and Showa constitutions. While the judges did not address them- 
selves directly to this matter, the opening sentence of their opinion made evident 
their attitude: “We are of the opinion that it is against the principles of the 
Constitution to place a prior restraint upon demonstrations under an ordinance 
which provides for a system of licensing in general, rather than a system of simply 
notifying the authorities, because the people are free to demonstrate unless the 
purpose and means of the demonstration are against the public welfare.” 

It would seem that the court has found the public welfare test to be a con- 
venient method for disposing of cases, indeed, one which could be employed even 
when the occasion did not require it. For example, in two cases in 1951 and 1952 
members of the Communist party claimed that they had been deprived of their 
constitutional rights in that they were removed from their positions in private 
enterprises for engaging in political activities.5* In view of the fact that the state 
was not implicated, that these were civil suits involving contractual obligations 


” Case No. (4) 3188, supra, note 48. 


™ Article 22: “Every person shall have freedom to choose and change his residence and to 
choose his occupation to the extent that it does not interfere with the public welfare.” And 
the second paragraph of Article 24 provides: “With regard to choice of spouse, property 
rights, inheritance, choice of domicile, divorce and other matters pertaining to marriage 
and the family, laws shall be enacted from the standpoint of individual dignity and the 
essential equality of the sexes.” 


In the first case three members of a Tokyo cell of the CPJ lost their jobs following the manage- 
ment’s application of the company’s Employee Disciplinary Punishment Rule. The em- 
ployees in question had charged in a party newspaper that a foreman had received a bonus 
from management after he had obtained a “sweetheart” contract from the union’s execu 
tive committee. Case 1950 (Ku) 141 decided by Supreme Court, April 4, 1951. Kempo 
Kyozai, II, 20-22. And, in the second case, a Communist schoolteacher was removed from 
her position in a private school for engaging in political activities on campus in contraven- 
tion of her contractual obligations. Her employers knew that she was a Communist when 
she was hired and had included in her employment contract a prohibition on political 


F 
activity on campus. Decision by the Supreme Court on February 22, 1952, ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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between employer and employee, the court’s discussion is surprising. Was it 
trying to give the impression that constitutional limitations extended to private 
groups or individuals as well as to the state? Certainly the judges had at least 
expanded their interpretation of the public welfare clauses in Articles 12 and 13 
to include private relationships, for they said that the rule could be “safely ap- 
plied to the case of an employment contract in which the employer makes it a 
condition that the employees should not engage in any political activity.” ™* 

In May, 1953, the public welfare test was applied in yet another case which 
by its very nature was outside the scope of constitutional considerations. If the 
court had been laying down a rule in an obiter dictum that the Constitution did 
not recognize a distinction between aliens and citizens in the general enjoyment of 
substantive and procedural rights, that would have been one thing. However, in 
this case, a Korean, who had resided in Japan since the war years,®* claimed that 
the Ordinance Governing the Registration of Aliens was contrary to his rights 
under Article 22 of the Constitution.®® Since there is no question that a state may 
determine which of its non-citizen residents are nationals and which are aliens, 
and since it may impose certain restrictions on the latter group, his argument 
was refutable. However, the court discussed the question as though no distinc- 
tions existed between citizens and resident non-citizens, the rule adopted and 
language used being equally applicable to both: rights may “be placed under 
certain restrictions in the cause of the public welfare after careful consideration 
of the relative importance of freedom to choose and change residence and the 
public welfare.” °¢ 

As previously noted Article 22, with its statements about rights of residence 
and occupation, is the only one which provides for the exercise of specific rights 
within the limits set by public welfare considerations. In June, 1950, an appellant 
brought suit in the Supreme Court, claiming that in regard to the right to choose 
one’s occupation this limitation applied only to a “Huzoku” business, i.e., one 
which affected the morals of the public. The court rejected this argument, stat- 
ing that the law®’ in question sought “to remove certain evils in the cause of 
public welfare, and to provide every person with suitable occupation according 
to his capacity, thereby stabilizing the employment situation as a whole.” * Ap- 
parently, then, the public welfare clause in Article 22 was to provide the basis 
for the court’s rule that any business, whether or not affected with the public 





™ Case 1950 (Ku) 141, supra. 

“There is a question about the status of those Koreans who resided in Japan before the war's 
end. In their several discussions the Japanese and South Korean negotiators have tried 
to answer this question. It is rather obvious that the Japanese government does not want 
to grant these Koreans status as “nationals” of Japan. 


* This Article provides in paragraph 1 that “every person shall have freedom to choose and 


change his residence . . . to the extent that it does not interfere with the public welfare.” 
* Case No. (A) 586 of 1950 decided by the Supreme Court on May 6, 1953. Kempo Kyozai, 
Il, 48-51, 


* The Employment Security Act (Law No. 141, November 30, 1947) outlawed all “fee charging 
employment exchange agencies” except those which were established for such “as the arts, 
music, and entertainment” professions. A copy of the clauses in question was provided by 
Professor Ikeda. 


™Shin (re) 7 decided by the Supreme Court on June 21, 1950. Kempo Kyozai, I, 49-50. 
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interest, is subject to public control. This becomes evident in the court’s uphold- 
ing the power of public authorities to license second-hand article businesses*® and 
public bath houses.®° 

The public welfare limitation has also been applied in cases questioning the 
election law, thereby upholding the stringent controls which have been placed on 
campaigning. These limitations, which may appear excessive to a Westerner, 
are similar to those that were introduced in 1925 with the adoption of the Man- 
hood Suffrage Act. In the postwar period such controls were at least partially 
motivated by desires to prevent excessive spending with its attendant problems; 
however, it was also evident that both the prewar and postwar governments were 
intent upon minimizing contacts between voters and candidates. While one can- 
not question the wisdom of an election law which tries to equalize campaign 
spending and prevent costly campaigns, to prohibit a candidate from making 
“house-to-house visits for the purpose of getting votes for himself, or for making 
others gain or lose votes” ®' is to restrict unreasonably. In two cases which went 
up on appeal in 1950 and 1955 the Supreme Court held that such controls were 
justified, that Article 21 of the Constitution was not to be interpreted as an 
absolute guarantee of “freedom of speech and others, but that the said Article 
admits that there can be cases where it is reasonable, from the viewpoint of the 
public welfare, to impose some restrictions upon these freedoms with regard to 
the time, place and way to exercise them.” © 

Although the public welfare test has been generally employed by the Jap- 
anese judiciary, the court has taken other things into consideration in arriving 
at some decisions. For example, when K. Ishii, a reporter for Asahi Shimbun, 
claimed that Article 21 protected a newsman’s rights to conceal the identity of 
his informant from police authorities, the court decided that constitutional 
guarantees were equally applicable to all people and “should not be limited to 
the exceptional cases of newsmen who claim a special privilege.” ** Nor did the 
court look only to the public weal in validating that part of the Public Officers 
Election Law which withdrew the privileges of voting and standing for public 
office from those who violated its provisions.®** In the latter case the judiciary 
accepted the appellants’ contention that the right to elect men to public office 
was “one of the most important fundamental rights” in the new Constitution, 
yet it was equally true “that the fairness of the election must be preserved 


seriously and completely. And once any of the people impedes such fairness. . . 


” Case No. (A) 469 of 1951 decided by the Supreme Court, March 18, 1953. Ibid., Il, 44-48. 
” Case No. (A) 4782 decided by the Supreme Court, January 26, 1955. A copy of this case was 
provided by Professor Ikeda. 


“Public Offices Election Law of April 15, 1950. A copy of this law was furnished by Professor 
Ikeda, 


“The court’s decision in a case arising from an election of members of a board of education 
— Case No. (re) 2591, September 27, 1950, Kempo Kyozai, I, 47-48—was cited as a 
precedent in another which arose from an election of members of the House of Repres 
atives March 30, 1955. A copy of this case was provided by Professor Ikeda. 

™ Case No. (A) 2505 decided by the Supreme Court on August 6, 1952. Kempo Kyozai, II, 23-31 


“Op. cit., Article 252. 
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it is right and proper to prevent them from exercising the right to vote and re- 
move their eligibility for election in order to ensure the fairness of the elec- 
teicca 

But what yardstick could the court employ when an ancient tradition — 
not the public welfare — came into conflict with a constitutional right? This 
question arose when firmly entrenched ideas about relationships within the 
family were threatened by constitutional promises of equal treatment under the 
laws. 


‘ 


® The equal protection clause appeared to be all-embracing, applicable to 
the Emperor and the citizen alike. Indeed General MacArthur stressed this in 
stating that “no individual in Japan — not even the Emperor — shall be clothed 
in legal protection denied the common man.” ® Despite the clause and Mac- 
Arthur’s statement it is not apparent whether parents are placed on the same 
level with their children, enjoying neither more nor less protection. Evidently 
the legislators did not consider that parental status had been altered by postwar 
constitutional changes. When the Criminal Code was revised in 1947, some 
anachronistic features were eliminated, other were retained. Thus, in keeping 
with the assumption that the Emperor was also brought under the equal protec- 
tion clause, provisions regarding lése majesté were abolished, but crimes against 
parents were still to be punished more heavily than crimes against others.®* 

These discriminatory features were condemned by the Fukuoka District 
Court in a case in which a young Japanese was being tried for the wrongful death 
of his father. In rendering its decision the original court described the higher 
punishment provisions as undemocratic, feudalistic, antihumanitarian and con- 
trary to the equal protection clause of the new Constitution. It further stated 
that such special legislation was an extension of the patriarchal system and its 
traditions into postwar Japan, a situation that could only lead to a continuance 
of inequalities in relations between individuals. 

Certainly this decision represented a fissure in the dike of tradition, but a 
break which traditionalists hastened to patch. In an appeal to the Supreme Court 
the public procurator posed this question: are parent-child relationships included 
in the “social status” category of Article 147 He then suggested an answer: social 
status is an artificial relationship which derives from an institutional setting, 
therefore, it cannot embrace the natural relationship of parents and children.”° 


* Case No. (A) 439 of 1954 decided by the Supreme Court on February 9, 1955. A copy of th 
case was provided by Professor Ikeda. 

“ Article 14: “All of the people are equal under the law and there shall be no discrimination 
in political, economic or social relations because of race, sex, social status or family origin 

SCAP’s statement on Lése Majesté Case, October 9, 1946, Political Reorientation of Japan, 
Vol. Il, Appendix F:23, p. 759. 

“Criminal Code of Japan, Chapter 26, “Punishment for Murder,” Roppo Zensho (Tokyo: 
Yuhikaku Publishing Co., 1957), pp. 1110-11. In “ordinary” murders the minimum pun- 
ishment is three years (Article 199), and in parricides the minimum is life imprisonment 
(Article 200); the maximum in either case is death. If death results from a bodily injury, 
the penalty is “by imprisonment of more than two years” (Article 205, section 1); but if 
the victim is a parent or parent-in-law, the offender can be “punished by life or more than 
three years” (Article 205, section 2). 

‘Lower court’s decision reported in Higher Punishment Case, Kempo Kyozai, I, 25-38 

Statement by the state, ibid., p. 25. 
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Similar cases were decided by the court on October 11 and November 25, 
1950. A majority of the judges accepted and even elaborated upon the State’s 
interpretation of Article 14. It was a vote, in fact, for tradition, even though the 
decisions were not based on native cultural value patterns. The court called upon 
a precept “recognized widely and considered as belonging to natural law,” the 
principle of morality which binds father and son, husband and wife, brother and 
brother." The majority rejected the inferior court’s ruling, stating that it had 
denied this moral principle by confusing the natural relationships of the family 
system with artificial relationships derived from social systems. 

While the majority had found immediate support for tradition in natural 
law, it also opened the way for other appeals in that direction. Indeed, in their 
separate dissents Judges Mano and Hozumi also referred to the naturalness of 
family relationships. However, while admitting that these were purely natural, 
and while accepting the need for morality, the dissenters argued that parent- 
child relationships could not be regulated by positive law for the very reason that 
they were ordained by nature. Judge Mano made the point that obedience and 
service to parents were voluntarily given, that they were based on the natural 
affection of a child for his parents. And Judge Hozumi argued that the natural 
obligation of the child to his parents could not be forced, that, in fact, coercion 
would even destroy the sacredness of ko morality.** Hozumi also rejected the 
reasoning of the majority, pointing to inconsistencies in the decision: (1) the 
court had said that the purpose of the Criminal Code provisions was not to pro- 
vide special legal benefits for parents, yet such had actually been given; (2) both 
the State and the majority had excluded family relations from the social status 
category of Article 14, yet status is neither specific nor definite and can vary with 
the times; and (3) the discriminatory features in the Criminal Code were illogical 
considering the extensive revision of provisions affecting family relations in the 
Civil Code. 

The dissenters agreed substantially with the Fukuoka District Court. Both 
tried to defend the constitutional demand for equality and both warned that 
the majority opinion had weakened the equal protection clause. This warning 
was not taken seriously by the majority, for none of the judges changed his atti- 
tude on the question when it was raised on January 24, 1954, in another parricide 


3 the 


case.™* But Hozumi’s challenge to the majority was not without influence 


appeal in this later case being based on his dissents in the earlier ones.” 


, 





" The court specifically excluded common-law countries, noting that that system did not provide 
heavier punishment for parricide. 

™ Ko, the obligation of obedience to one’s parents, Hozumi observed that only under the most 
pressing circumtances would a child kill his parent, yet the narrow range of punishment 
permitted the courts no discretion, no opportunity to weigh the pressing circumstances in 
each case. 

™ Higher Punishment Case, January 20, 1954, Kempo Kyozai, II, 51-56. The Supreme Court 
refused to review this case, stating its previous decision was binding. Judge Mano dissented 
again, using the arguments he had raised in the October 11, 1950, case. 

T . ss . : ” , 

*Professor Ikeda contends that “public opinion upheld the minority,” especially Hozumi’s 
famous minority opinion as to the equality of man. Lettter to the writer, dated May 8, 1957. 
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VI 


Western observers must note that surface changes have been induced in 
Japan, and that there have been disturbances in traditional norms. Certainly we 
cannot treat lightly the several instances in which lower courts struck down leg- 
islation or ordinances as unconstitutional, the several dissenting opinions of 
Judges Kuriyama, Fujita, Mano, and Hozumi, or even the majority’s appeal to 
natural-law precepts. However, more than Chief Justice Tanaka’s acknowledge- 
ment of the “universal existence of a basic rule for justice and freedom for all 
mankind” * is necessary for the full implementation of the rights provisions 
in the new Japanese Constitution. 

What are the possibilities that a fuller implementation will be realized in 
the future? The facts offer promise. Some judges at all court levels have been 
willing to render unconstitutional acts and actions of government; significant 
constitutional questions have been raised in the courts; and the judges of the 
Supreme Court have at least acknowledged the distinctions between the rights 
provisions in the old and new constitutions. Added to these is the determination 
of the left and far-left political groups, especially the Socialists, to hold on to the 
gains which were made under the new Constitution. The 1958 House of Rep- 
resentatives elections prove once more that the left-wing parties have the numeri- 
cal strength to prevent constitutional revision. And as long as the fundamental 
rights are at least retained on paper, there is the possibility that new appoint- 
ments to the judiciary may fall under the influence of the Manos, Hozumis, 
Kuriyamas, and Fujitas. 





® Tanaka, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 








SUPREME COURT BEHAVIOR AND CIVIL RIGHTS 
S. SipNEY ULMER 
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I 
HE HIGHLIGHT of the 1956 term of the United States Supreme Court 


was the expanded protection given civil liberties. Court holdings con- 
siderably weakened the restrictive provisions of the Smith Act,’ opened 
FBI files to defendants in certain cases,* and established safeguards around the 
exercise of congressional investigatory powers.’ The term was also notable for 
the fact that voting statistics identified the operation of a new libertarian* bloc 
of Douglas, Black, Warren, and Brennan. While the 1957 term continued the 
same general patterns, analysis reveals several highly suggestive deviations. The 
purpose of this paper is to explore the patterns of judicial behavior in civil 
liberties cases decided by the Court in the 1957 term. A focus on this particular 
area of decision-making is justified by the heavy emphasis in American Public 
Law on civil liberties problems. Selection of such a focus is buttressed further 
by the suspicion abroad that attitude on the part of the Court has had too much 
and the law too little to do with deciding such cases in recent years. One should 
recognize, of course, that diagnosis of the. motives underlying positions taken by 
Supreme Court justices is fraught with peril. But one cannot ignore phenomena 
which appear from the record. Nor should one close one’s ears to confessions of 
garrulous judges that it is now popular on the Court “to regard every so-called 
civil liberties question as constitutionally self-answering.” ® 
The identification of civil liberties cases presents some difficulty. But since 
this discussion is not to explore semantical problems a simple definition is 
adopted. In this paper a civil liberties case is one involving a claimed right of the 
type covered by the Bill of Rights and Civil War Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. On this definition it makes no difference whether the claim calls for con- 
stitutional or statutory interpretation as long as the right involved is primarily a 
personal rather than a property right. 
Within the framework of this definition the Supreme Court decided forty- 
six civil liberties cases in the 1957 term.® This is an increase of twelve over the 
previous term. While 71 per cent of the 1956 cases involved claims against the 


* Yates v. U.S., 354 U.S. 298 (1956). 

* Jencks v. U.S., 353 U.S. 657 (1957). 

* Watkins v. U.S., 354 U.S. 178 (1957). On balance the 1956 civil liberties rulings of the Court 
led to charges that the Court was once again asserting itself as a super-legislature and super- 
executive. See in this regard Ralph F. Bischoff, “Constitutional Law and Civil Liberties,” 
Annual Survey of American Law (1958), pp. 50-81, and the New York Times, June 25, 
1957, p. 1; July 1, 1957, p. 1. 

*The terms “libertarian” and “bloc” are defined and discussed at a later point in this paper 
“Libertarian” as used here simply means those justices most favorable to civil liberty claims. 

* Felix Frankfurter, “Mr. Justice Roberts,” 104 U. of Pa. L. Rev., 311 (1955). 

* Harmon v. Brucker, 355 U.S. 578 (1958); Kent v. Dulles, 357 U.S. 116 (1958); Dayton v. Dulles, 
357 U.S. 144 (1958); Perez v. Brownell, 356 U.S. 44 (1958); Nishikawa v. Dulles, 356 U.S. 
129 (1958); Trop v. Dulles, 356 U.S. 86 (1958); Lawn v. U.S., 355 U.S. 339 (1958); Eubanks 
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federal government or its officers, only 43 per cent are so classified in the 1957 
term. Claims against the state or its officers increased from 29 to 50 per cent. It 
is unlikely that the number of claims against either state or federal government 
varied significantly from one year to the next. The figures suggest, therefore, that 
the Court was less disposed to hear claims against the federal government in the 
latter term and more disposed to hear claims against the states. One reason for 
this might be ‘that the Court was less inclined to decide civil liberties claims 
against the federal government in the 1957 term. On the same basis one should 
suppose that the Court was more willing to decide against the state. These ex- 
pectations flow from the fact that the Court has virtually complete control of its 
docket. Access to this docket, for all practical purposes, is at the discretion of the 
Court or of four of its justices where the case comes up on certiorari. The first 
inference is supported by the evidence since only 65 per cent of the cases were 
decided against the federal government in the 1957 term as against 75 per cent 
in the preceding term. The inference respecting state cases, however, is not sup- 
ported by the relevant data. The Court held against the state in 70 per cent of 
the 1956 cases but in only 52 per cent of those decided in the following term. 
This points to probable differentiation among blocs of justices on the question of 
access to the Court. Investigation would likely reveal a higher compositional cor- 
relation between blocs bringing up and deciding federal cases than between blocs 
bringing up and deciding state cases. It is reasonable to surmise that the percent- 
age of state cases gaining access to the Court through permission of minimal 
four-justice blocs increased from 1956 to 1957. The justices are not likely to bring 
up cases involving claims against a state for the purpose of affirming the denial 
of the claim at a lower level. Thus it appears that in a number of instances the 
four-justice blocs responsible for bringing up the state cases were not able to pick 
up the fifth vote needed to hold for the claimant. The blocs responsible for bring- 
ing up the federal cases do not seem to have had this particular difficulty. A fail- 
ure of the type indicated should, of course, be reflected in a less favorable dis- 
position of the Court as a whole toward civil liberties claims. Analysis verifies 


v. Louisiana, 356 U.S. 584 (1958); Benanti v. U.S., 355 U.S. 96 (1957); Eskridge v. Wash- 
ington, 357 U.S. 214 (1958); Lambert v. California, 355 U.S. 225 (1957); Staub v. City of 
Baxley, 355 U.S. 313 (1958); Ciucci v. Illinois, 356 U.S. 571 (1958); Hoag v. New Jersey, 
356 U.S. 464 (1958); Thomas v. Arizona, 356 U.S. 390 (1958); Payne v. Arkansas, 356 U.S. 
560 (1958); Alcorta v. Texas, 355 U.S. 28 (1957); Moore v. Michigan, 355 U.S. 155 (1957); 
Yates v. U.S, (1), 355 U.S. 66 (1957); Yates v. U.S. (2), 356 U.S. 363 (1958); Brown v. 
U.S., 356 U.S. 148 (1958); Green v. U.S. (1), 355 U.S. 184 (1957); Green v. U.S. (2), 356 
U.S. 165 (1958); Rathbun v. U.S., 355 U.S. 107 (1957); Conley v. Gibson, 355 US. 41 
(1957); Youngdahl v. Rainfair, 355 U.S. 131 (1957); Sacher v. U.S., 356 U.S. 576 (1958); 
Ashdown v. Utah, 357 U.S. 426 (1958); Knapp v. Schweitzer, 357 U.S. 371 (1958); 
N.A.A.CLP. v. Patterson, 357 U.S. 449 (1958): Lerner v. Casey, 357 U.S. 468 (1958): Beilan 
v. Board of Education of the City of Philadelphia, 357 U.S. 399 (1958); Abramowitz v. 
Brucker, 355 U.S. 578 (1958); Wilson v. Leow’s, 355 U.S. 597 (1958); First Unitarian 
Church v. Los Angeles, 357 U.S. 545 (1958); Valley Unitarian Church v. Los Angeles, 357 
U.S. 545 (1958); Speiser v. Randall, 357 U.S. 513 (1958); Prince v. San Francisco, 357 U.S. 
513 (1958); Cicenia v. La Gay, 357 U.S. 504 (1958); Caritativo v. California, 357 U.S. 549 
(1958); Rupp v. Dickson, 357 U.S. 549 (1958); Jones v. U.S., 357 U.S. 493 (1958); Miller 
v. U.S., 357 U.S. 301 (1958); Gore v. U.S., 357 U.S. 386 (1958); Crooker v. California, 357 
U.S. 433 (1958); Giordenello v. U.S., 357 U.S. 480 (1958). 
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that over-all the Court was more sympathetic to such claims in the 1956 term 
than in the term following. Thus while 26 per cent of the claims were denied in 
the 1956 term, the following term featured denials in 41 per cent of the cases. 
The foregoing data strongly suggests a greater differentiation in the attitudes of 
Supreme Court justices toward claims against the state than toward claims 
against the federal government. In short, the present balance of power on the 
Court seems more permissive toward state activity than toward federal and, over- 
all, more permissive toward governmental activity in general in the civil liberties 
field. 
II 


TABLE I 


Civit Ricuts Most FREQUENTLY IN CONTENTION IN THE 1957 TERM 





Subject Matter Number of Cases 














Former Jeopardy*................. . ae a. i 
SSS ssihdalaeiaeatintadhdhettahaiemanitulalanaioneinetuinnaiaaadiiie SO ie SE SEES 6 
lc RE Ae A Se 5 
Search and Seizure§ 59 
Jury Trial**... wii 
EL A ae ea eT ae ee ee 4 
EEE ES Se ee ae 3 








* Yates v. U.S. (1), Eubanks v. Louisiana, Ciucci v. Illinois, Hoag v. New Jersey, Gore v. U.S., Green v. U.S. (1). 


t Staub v. City of Baxley, Youngdahl v. Rainfair, First Unitarian Church v. Los Angeles, Valley Unitarian Church 
v.Los Angeles, Prince v. San Francisco, Speiser v. Randall 


t Trop v. Dulles, Perez v. Brownell, Nishikawa v. Dulles, Kent v. Dulles, Dayton v. Dulles 

§ Benanti v. U.S., Rathbun v. U.S., Jones v. U.S., Miller v. U.S., Giordenello v. U.S 

§ Includes two wiretap cases: Benanti v. U.S., 355 U.S. 107 (1957) and Rathbun v. U.S., 355 U.S. 96 (1957). 
** Green v. U.S. (2), Eubanks v. Louisiana, Harmon v. Brucker, Abramowitz v. Brucker 

tt Ashdown v. Utah, Payne v. Arkansas, Thomas v. Arizona, Crooker v. California 

tt Crooker v. California, Cicenia v. La Gay, Moore v. Michigan 


The substantive rights most frequently in contention before the Court in the 
1957 term were the traditional ones pertaining to speech, counsel, search and 
seizure, etc. But not quite so traditional was the fact that five of the forty-six civil 
liberties cases involved claimed rights of citizenship. Table I shows that only 
cases concerning free speech and former jeopardy exceeded in number the citizen- 
ship cases. 

While constitutional and statutory requirements were certainly important 
factors in civil liberties decisions in the 1957 term, they were by no means the 
only factors involved. Indeed in some instances they were perhaps less significant 
than other so-called nonlegal factors. This seems incontestably clear in several 
of the citizenship cases, The opinions in Perez v. Brownell and Trop v. Dulles 
show rather vividly that the attitudes of the decision-makers can be of prime 
importance. One can ignore the importance of the man in the judge only at a 
serious loss to scholarship. This point has been well stated by Frankfurter, who 
expresses it this way: 

We speak of the Court as though it were an abstraction. To be sure, the Court is an institu- 


tion, but individuals, with all their diversities of endowment, experience and outlook, determine 
its actions, The history of the Supreme Court is not the history of an abstraction, but the analy- 
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sis of individuals acting as a Court who make decisions and lay down doctrines, and of other 
individuals, their successors, who refine, modify, and sometimes even overrule the decisions of 
their predecessors, reinterpreting and transmuting their doctrines. In law, also, men make a 
difference, It would deny all meaning to history to believe that the course of events would 
have been the same if Thomas Jefferson had had the naming of Spencer Roane to the place 
to which John Adams called John Marshall, or if Roscoe Conkling rather than Morrison R. Waite 
had headed the Court before which came the Granger legislation. ... There is no inevitability in 
history except as men make it.’ 


Thus we shift here to individual action. Although leading ultimately to 
comparative evaluation, attitude analysis must concentrate upon the behavior of 
individual justices. The men who occupy seats on the United States Supreme 
Court have available to them alternative choices in each specific case situation. 
The choice configurations sometimes reveal significant relationships which tend 
to be overlooked in straight legal analysis. For example, we find that in the 1957 
term the justices differed appreciably in the extent to which each chose to express 
himself in written opinions in civil liberties cases. During the term a total of 
seventy-five opinions were written in such cases. This represented approximately 
34 per cent of all opinions written during the term. Justice Clark wrote the 
largest number, thirteen, followed by Douglas with twelve and Frankfurter 
with eleven. Clark also had the largest percentage of his total opinions in civil 
liberties cases. Exactly one half of Clark’s opinions are so classified. He was fol- 
lowed in this respect by Brennan and Warren with 40 per cent and by Frank- 
furter with 34 per cent.® 

Table II gives the opinion record in civil liberties cases of all the justices for 
the 1957 term. The table also indicates the percentage variance of such opinions 
from that expected from the fact that these cases constituted approximately 31 
per cent of the term total. The variance runs from +19 in the case of Clark to 
-8.8 in the case of Harlan. This scale might be taken as one indication of the 





TABLE II 
Warten Options oF INpivipuat Justices in Crvit Lipertres Cases — 1957 Term 
Justice Opinions of Dissenting Total Ciwil Liberties Variance from 
Court Opinions as % Expectation® 


of Total Opinions 





ne 3 





9 12 34.2 +3.2 
ee oe cme Fo 3 4 7 31.8 + 8 
IE acclltiestniedtaetnsenndenaienennenmaie 4 4 8 40 +9 
I -achaccbieninindichtneninsaienchdicntansieie + + 8 40 +9 
Frankfurter + 7 11 34. +3.3 
| en en 6 2 8 22.2 -8.8 
WII ncustiicstusineentindinnios 1 4 23 -7.5 
NII Wicsneiiesiatcieasadhdinetleaiinitiions 3 1 + 33. +2.3 
eS ae 3 10 13 50 +19 





* Expected percentage of civil liberties opinions for each justice would be approximately 31 per cent since the 
civil liberties cases constitued 31 per cent of the opinion cases decided during the term. 





"Felix Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938), pp. 8-9. 


* The percentages for the other justices are: Douglas, 34.2; Black, 31.8; Harlan, 22.2; Whittaker, 
23.5; Burton, 33.3. 
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strength of each justice’s feeling about civil liberties problems. It would seem 
from this that Clark had rather intense feelings and perhaps a definite “position” 
on personal rights issues that came before the Court during the term. Harlan 
and Whittaker, on the other hand, appear to have been relatively disinterested. 
Warren and Brennan apparently identified closely with the values represented 
by the personal claims. It is also possible to interpret the scale as showing the 
extent to which a particular justice had a unique position. If Justice A can ade- 
quately express a point of view it may not be necessary for Justice B to write an 
opinion. But the more intensely interested one is in a specific problem or problem 
area, the less likely it is that another’s expression will be adequate. Thus the 
broader interpretation encompasses the more narrow explanation. 

The opinion table suggests several additional questions which are directly 
related to attitude study. For example, one type of power on the Supreme Court 
is that possessed by the chief justice, or the senior justice in the majority, to 
assign the writing of the Court’s opinion. The choices made in the exercise of 
this power may reveal something about the attitudinal relationship of one judge 
to another and about the makeup of dispositional blocs. Analysis of the 1957 
term reveals that opinions in all forty-six cases were assigned by Warren or by 
Frankfurter. This is to say, of course, that Warren and Frankfurter never dis- 
sented together. Each time that Warren was in the minority, Frankfurter was 
in the majority. Moreover, each time Warren was in the dissent he was joined by 
Black. Otherwise, Black, being senior to Frankfurter, would have assigned the 
opinions of the Court. 

Table III shows that Warren assigned twenty-one opinions while Frank- 
furter assigned twelve. One might generally expect these opinions to be assigned 
almostiautomatically in such a way as to equalize work load. While this is plau- 
sible in respect to total opinions it is not necessarily reasonable in a selected sub- 
ject-matter area. Thus one could not easily predict assignment patterns in civil 
liberties cases. Table III reveals the number of times each justice was available 
for assignment, the number of assignments made and the ratio of the latter to 
the former. 

TABLE III a 


WarREN OPINION ASSIGNMENTS IN Crivit Liperties Cases — 1957 Term 











Justices Times Available Opinions Assigned Percentage 
, EA a a - Rae aS aden ae tar 19 
SE ee a eee 20 4 20 
i SE ee ae Scene — 3 15 
A oe libidinal nial edd 19 3 15.7 
EE 0 Se TN 18 3 (1)* 16.6 
a ee ee a oe 14 0 0 
a 13 3 23 
EE a oe 11 _ 9 
eek Re Ae Seen SS Oe eee 7 0 0 





* Decided against the civil liberties claim. 
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TABLE Ill b 


FRANKFURTER OPINION ASSIGNMENTS IN Crvit Liperties Cases — 1957 Term 








Justices Times Available Opinions Assigned Percentage 
NEP CEE CE es 12 4° 33.3 
pa ial RE Ee se enc te 12 a 25 
peo eed Ts = deta or te RE: oe 11 a 18.1 
6 REPRE PT EN REET PP LOS pe Ge 2S ee aed 10 2° 20 
RN eS CRs! ee ee a ee 8 hg 12.5 
AR TA EE oo ree Nie, 5 Se IE Sow 4 0 0 
EE vastsnsnetisanectecbagiahillibcaath cisia tia tin cicieahertdenimashialin 0 0 0 
ae RS ER LAE A a 0 0 0 
EE ee RE a ee he SR ee ee 0 0 0 





* Decided against the civil liberties claim. 


An assigning justice has a number of alternatives open to him in selecting 
opinion-writers. He may, for instance, make assignments to members of the 
Court on the basis of the interagreement rate between himself and each other 
justice. Tables III a and b list the names of the justices in order of times available 
for assignment. If the interagreement rates constitute the basic factor underlying 
assignment the number of opinions assigned each justice should correlate at a 
high level with the number of opportunities. This turns out to be the case since 
the coefficient of correlation (r) is .84 for Table III a and .90 for Table III b. 
The coefficient of determination (r?) is 70 per cent for the Warren assignments 
and 81 per cent for those by Frankfurter. Thus 70 per cent of the variance in 
the Warren assignments and 81 per cent of the variance in the Frankfurter as- 
signments can be accounted for by the variance in the number of times the mem- 
bers of the Court were available for opinion assignment. 

Delineation of the other factors operating in this choice-making situation 
must, at this stage, be somewhat speculative. Certain discrepancies in the as- 
signments, however, are noticeable. One of these is that Warren never assigned 
a civil liberties opinion to Frankfurter even though Frankfurter was available in 
fourteen instances. This can be explained, of course, in terms of equalizing the 
work load. Frankfurter and Warren both wrote four opinions of the Court in 
civil liberties cases in the 1957 term. The tables, in other words, must be read 
in conjunction. When this is done the equalization-of-work theory seems to 
explain adequately every case except that of Harlan. It is seen that Harlan 
wrote six opinions of the Court, two more than any other justice. And his aver- 
age rate of assignment was approximately 25 per cent in both the Warren and 
Frankfurter camps. This is by no means surprising in respect to the Frankfurter 
assignments. Harlan agreed with Frankfurter in every civil liberties case in which 
Frankfurter was the senior justice. Moreover, he is so often in agreement with 
Frankfurter in all types of cases that he is sometimes referred to as one of Frank- 
furter’s “little hot dogs.” The over-all rate of agreement between Harlan and 
Frankfurter in the 1957 term was the highest of each with any justice. These two 
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justices joined in opinion in 95 of the 117 cases in which both participated.® In- 
teraction process analysis for the 1957 term indicates that the interaction was 
predominantly from Harlan to Frankfurter. Thus the opinion data from Table 
III b is in line with the normal expectation. The Warren assignments are a little 
more difficult to explain. Since Harlan wrote three opinions assigned by Frank- 
furter, it would have been consistent with the equalization-of-work theory for 
Warren to omit assignments to Harlan as he did to Frankfurter. Other factors 
appear to be operating in the Harlan case. One possible explanation might be 
that the figures merely reflect the fact that Harlan occupied a center position 
on the Court in the civil liberties cases in the 1957 term. This would suggest 
that his acceptance in both camps merely delineates his role as “swing justice” 
during the term. The difficulty with this is that Frankfurter and Whittaker oc- 
cupied essentially the same position. These three were the “swing justices” in 
civil liberties cases during the term. This is evidenced by the fact that they were 
in the majority more often than any of the others. But of the three, Whittaker 
was more often in the majority. Thus, if any one justice is to be characterized 
as “swing justice” it would have to be Whittaker, not Harlan. We are left with 
the inference that of the three justices occupying the middle ground in the 1957 
term Harlan for some reason was more acceptable to Warren (and probably 
the libertarian bloc) than Frankfurter or Whittaker. It should be noted that Har- 
lan’s role as number one opinion writer for the Court in civil liberties cases is 
entirely consistent with his indicated disinterested attitude. 


III 


It has been suggested that the number of opinions that a justice chooses to 
write in a selected subject-matter area has some significance. It may reveal some- 
thing about the extent to which he identifies himself with the values encountered 
in the area. In the civil liberties opinions of the 1957 term we pointed to Clark, 
Warren, and Brennan as identifying most closely with the allocation of the values 
in contention. But our opinion evidence did not indicate the direction of the 
identification. This direction can be clearly portrayed through analysis of voting 
Statistics. 

In examining the voting statistics in civil liberties cases in the 1957 term one 
is immediately struck by discrepancies in individual reactions to certain fact-law 
situations. One cannot, of course, expect a collegial court of nine justices to 
decide all cases unanimously. Differences in interpretation of Constitution and 
statute there most assuredly will be. But when the reactions of the justices are 
markedly different over a long series of cases one is led to suspect that individual 
characteristics are important decision-shaping factors. Analysis reveals that in 
twenty-two non-unanimous civil liberties cases decided in the 1956 term, Douglas 
and Black voted for the civil liberty claim twenty-one times. Clark, on the other 
hand voted for the civil liberty claim in one case and against the claim in twenty- 


*72 Harv. L. Rev. 103 (Nov. 1958). 
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one. In the 1957 term out of forty-one non-unanimous civil liberties cases Douglas 
voted for the claim in forty instances. Clark, with the same number of opportuni- 
ties voted against the claim in thirty-nine cases. 

Certainly discrepancies of this nature are not alone due to mere differences 
as to the meaning of Constitution or statute. Indeed it is reasonable in this con- 
text to suggest that the attitude of the judge toward civil liberty claims was the 
factor shaping the individual decisions. Llewellyn and the legal realists have 
often noted that the important factor in judicial decision-making is the reaction 
of the judge to the fact-stimuli of life around him.’® This observation would seem 
pertinent in the area of civil liberties decisions if anywhere. 

We shall hypothesize, therefore, that the responses of the justices in civil 
liberties cases are in terms of one dominant variable: deprivation of a claimed 
civil liberty. This hypothesis assumes that the justice will make his decision not 
by asking ““What does the law require?” but by asking himself such questions as: 
“Shall I allow any deprivation of a claimed civil liberty? Shall I allow depriva- 
tion to the extent of X? to the extent of Y? to the extent of Z?” Since the civil 
liberties cases have been selected in terms of one common factor: deprivation of 
a claimed civil liberty, verification of response to one dominant variable will con- 
stitute strong support for the hypothesis. Failure to verify one dominant operative 
variable will nullify the hypothesis. 

Identification of the operative variable may be attempted through the use of 
Guttman Scalogram Analysis. This research tool was developed by Louis Gutt- 
man in the early 1940’s to cope with a basic problem in opinion research. The 
problem is to determine if questions asked on a single issue have a single mean- 
ing for the respondents. Only if such a single meaning is present can respondents 
be ranked along an attitude continuum in order of favorableness. Scalogram 
analysis is designed to detect the presence or absence of this single meaning or 
dominant variable in terms of which responses are made and respondents may 
be ranked. Such a variable is identified if a “scale” exists. A perfect scale is said 
to exist if the questions and responses can be arranged in such a way that “per- 
sons who answer a given question favorably all have higher ranks than persons 
who answer the same question unfavorably.” ** From the rank or scale score 
of the respondent we know exactly which questions he favored and can there- 
fore say that a response to any question defines the respondent’s attitude. Perfect 
scales, however, are not expected in practice. The difference between a perfect 
scale and a given scale pattern is measured by a coefficient of reproducibility 


(CR). Guttman has arbitrarily classified any pattern with a CR of less than .90 

as non-scale type. 

” Karl Llewellyn, The Bramble Bush (New York: Oceana Publications, 1951), pp. 45-49, 66-69. 
Cf. Glendon A. Schubert, Quantative Analysis of Judicial Behavior (Glencoe: Free Press, 
1959). 

. A. Stouffer (ed.), Measurement and Prediction (Vol IV of Studies in Social Psychology 
in World War I [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950]) p. 5. 
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The attitude of a respondent toward a primary operating variable is meas- 
ured relatively by his rank order. It is denoted numerically by his scale score. 
Thus, the complete behavior of a respondent to a series of questions can be 
indicated by a numerical score within the margin of error denoted by the CR. 
As applied to Supreme Court cases, certain slight modifications in Guttman’s 
techniques are necessary. The cases are conceptualized as posing a series of 
questions to a population composed of nine Supreme Court justices. The votes 
in the cases represent responses to the questions. The questions concern the 
degree of allowable deprivation to which specific civil liberties may be subjected. 
Each subsequent case in the list is conceptualized as less deprivational than the 
one preceding it. The non-unanimous civil liberties cases for the 1956 term, 
when analyzed, form a scale with properties well within the requirements of 
scale theory. The existence of the scale indicates: (1) a structured attitude con- 
tinuum along which response is highly consistent, and (2) the presence of one 
dominant operating variable. The variable hypothesized is the one in terms of 
which the cases were originally selected: deprivation of a claimed civil liberty. 
Thus, the data for the 1956 term supports the general hypothesis. The scalogram 
in Figure I ranks the justices in order of favorableness toward civil liberty claims. 
Douglas and Black turn out to be most favorable toward such claims with Burton 
and Clark least favorable. Reed’s ranking is of little significance due to his large 
number of nonparticipations. Consistency of the justices in these cases is meas- 
ured by the coefficient of reproducibility of .957. This indicates that 95.7 per 
cent of the over-all response can be accounted for by one operating variable. 
There were only eight inconsistent votes out of 182 cast. Frankfurter and 
Harlan had two each for half of the total. Detailed analysis of the data for the 
1956 term is omitted here since the material is included for the purpose of com- 
parison with the following term. But before leaving the 1956 scalogram it should 
be noted that this scale can be used as a predictive device. As long as the same 
justices sit and the same types of questions are raised, one can predict from the 
1956 scale that the relative ranking in terms of favorableness toward civil liberty 
claims will be maintained. Thus, from the 1956 data, one could have predicted 
the same relative ranking for the 1957 term. 
The analysis of non-unanimous civil liberties cases in the 1957 term produces 
a scale with a CR of .953 which is very close to that of the preceding term. True 
to prediction, the relative ranking of the justices is unchanged. Douglas remains 
most favorable toward civil liberty claims and Clark remains least inclined to 
support them. Out of 365 responses there were only seventeen inconsistent votes. 
Frankfurter had the largest number — five, followed by Whittaker with four, 
and Brennan with three. Warren, Black, and Douglas had a perfectly consistent 
voting record in the civil liberties cases in the 1957 term. Black also showed 
perfect consistency in the 1956 term. This suggests that his attitude is perhaps 
the most rigidly structured in the civil liberties field of any justice on the Court. 
Frankfurter, on the other hand, would appear to have the least rigid outlook in 
this area. 
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Seven of the inconsistent votes were cast by Frankfurter, Harlan, and Bren- 
nan in the three cases of Caritativo v. California, Rupp v. Dickson and Lawn v. 
United States.** Frankfurter and Brennan were both inconsistent in Caritativo, 
Rupp, and Lawn. The first two cases were consolidated for judgment which, 
per curiam, held against the civil liberty claim. The cases concerned the treat- 
ment of insane criminals who have become insane after conviction. They raised 
questions of due process rights under the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment requires a fair hear- 
ing in the states. But the Court has never held that the clause applies against 
the states all the procedural requirements of the Bill of Rights. The Court has 
been selective and has insisted that those procedural rights which are “essential 
to justice” are protected at the state level. The list of procedural rights “essential 
to justice” has been greatly expanded since 1923. But this has been done with 
caution. And the Court has not seen fit to require the federal procedure at the 
state level, nor the wisest or best conceivable procedure. As a result the re- 
quirements of federal due process at the state level are minimal. 

Under the California Penal Code, an insane criminal who has become insane 
after conviction may not be executed. Wardens in the state prisons are obligated 
to initiate legal proceedings to determine sanity when there appears “good rea- 
son” for so doing. Caritativo and Rupp*had been sentenced to death upon convic- 
tion for first degree murder. They sought suspension of the execution under the 
statute. Ex parte, the warden of San Quention, refused to initiate the proceed- 
ings. His primary reason was that on several occasions psychiatrists had ex- 
amined the petitioners and advised that they were sane. In the case of Rupp, the 
warden refused to hear evidence from petitioner and his counsel even though 
Rupp had a long history of mental illness. 

The Supreme Court majority held that the warden’s denial did not consti- 
tute a violation of due process. The majority reached this conclusion on the 
authority of Solesbee v. Balkcom,™ a case upholding a Georgia statute granting 
power to determine insanity to the Governor. Frankfurter’s dissent (in which 
Brennan and Douglas joined) in Caritativo reiterated in part his dissent in Soles- 
bee. The dissent stressed the common-law rule against executing the insane. 
And it is generally recognized that the Fourteenth Amendment protects against 
such execution. His complaint, however, was not substantive but procedural. 
He does not suggest that a person in the place of Caritativo has a right to have 
his claim tested in a judicial proceeding or in a formal adversary hearing before 
the warden. He does insist, however, that the warden should be required to hear 
the claim of the party. What kind of a constitutional right is it, he asks, “the 
vindication of which rests wholly in the hands of an administrative official whose 
actions cannot be inquired into, and who need not consider the claims of the 


person most vitally affected, the person in whom the constitutional right is said 


JS. 549 (1958); 355 U.S. 339 (1958). 
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to inhere?” The Frankfurter argument is particularly cogent in view of Rupp’s 
long history of mental illness. The inconvenience to penal administration which 
would result from a change in the procedure is recognized by Frankfurter. But 
he declares this better than that California “should have on its conscience a single 
execution that would be barbaric because the victim was ... mentally unfit to 
meet his destiny.” 

In Lawn v. United States,* the Court upheld a conviction for income tax 
evasion over contentions that tainted evidence had been used to obtain it. This 
evidence had been secured by a Grand Jury in 1952. But the indictments voted 
at the time were later dismissed by the District Court on the ground that the 
petitioner had not been notified of his constitutional privilege against self-incrim- 
ination. The indictment at issue in the instant case was voted in 1953. Lawn 
contended that conviction on the later indictment was based on evidence ob- 
tained in the 1952 investigation thereby violating the Fifth Amendment. The 
Court found that Lawn’s counsel had waived any objection to the introduction 
of the evidence. Lawn contended that due process of law was denied him by a 
failure of the District Court to grant him a full hearing to determine the extent 
to which the 1952 evidence was used in the subsequent proceeding. No merit 
was found in this contention. Finally, the majority rejected, on the record, peti- 
tioner’s argument that he was denied an opportunity to examine and cross- 
examine witnesses at the trial to determine use of the tainted evidence. Harlan, 
Frankfurter, and Brennan dissented in part. 

The three cases here are significant for splitting the libertarian and less- 
libertarian blocs on the Court. Douglas and Brennan from the libertarian bloc 
and Frankfurter from the Court’s less-libertarian bloc joined in holding for the 
claim in Caritativo and Rupp. In Lawn, Harlan and Frankfurter from the right 
and Brennan from the left joined in supporting the claim. The remainder of the 
Court opposed. The seven inconsistent votes in these three cases can be ex- 
plained in part by the peculiar nature of the questions raised. All three presented 
extraordinary problems. In general, the responses indicate the extent to which 
the justices disagree as to the nature of the “hearing” required by due process of 
law in criminal proceedings. 

The only other case in which there were as many as two inconsistent votes 
was Eskridge v. Washington,'® another case involving a state criminal proceeding. 
In this, two justices from the right wing of the Court, Burton and Clark, joined 
the libertarian bloc of Warren, Douglas, Black, and Brennan to hold for the civil 
liberty claim. Eskridge was decided per curiam as were Caritativo and Rupp. 
The similarities between the three cases do not stop there. All three concerned 
persons convicted of murder. All three were actions brought by inmates of state 
penal institutions. In the instant case the petitioner sought and was denied a 
free transcript of his trial proceedings in order to appeal his murder conviction. 
* 355 U.S. 339 (1958). 

* 357 U.S. 214 (1958). 
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Washington law authorized a trial judge to furnish such a stenographic transcript 
to an indigent defendant at public expense if in the judge’s opinion “justice will 
be done.” The judge here opined negatively and the Washington Supreme 
Court dismissed the appeal. 

The majority of the United States Supreme Court found a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The opinion pointed out that while the Amendment 
does not require a state to furnish a transcript in every case involving an indigent 
defendant, a state denies a constitutional right if it allows all convicted defend- 
ants to have appellate review except those who cannot afford to pay for the rec- 
ords of their trial. 

This holding was first made in Griffin v. Illinois.** Since Eskridge concerned 
a 1935 conviction Harlan and Whittaker felt that Griffin should not control. 
The point made by Harlan and Whittaker is important since it involved retro- 
spective lawmaking. Judge-made law is often distinguished from that of legisla- 
tures. It is said that legislative law operates prospectively only while judge-made 
law has retrospective as well as prospective force. But, the restrospective element 
is usually considered to be restiicte? to the case in which the law is made. This 
appears to be acceptable to Harlan and Whittaker. The burden of their objection 
seems to be that the retrospective operations of the Court’s decisions should be 
so restricted. Otherwise there would be no objection to applying Griffin to a 1935 
trial. 

The break-point cases in the scalograms identify the points at which the 
degree of deprivation of the civil liberty involved became acceptable to the respec- 
tive justices. For Douglas, only the case of Lawn v. U.S.** accomplishes this. 
Black breaks in Wilson v. Leow’s*® where he rejected the claim of a “right to 
work.” Petitioner had been blacklisted in the movie industry for invoking the 
Fifth Amendment before the Congressional Committee on Un-American activi- 
ties. After granting the writ of certiorari the Supreme Court dismissed the writ 
as improvident. Douglas dissenting, said he saw no difference between the “right 
to work” being denied because of race and where, as here, because the witness 
had exercised a Fifth Amendment right. Both cases, Douglas urged, violated 
equal protection. 

The break-point case for Warren was Ashdown v. Utah.”® This case con- 
cerned a claim by Milda Ashdown that she had been coerced by Utah authorities 
into making a murder confession. Miss Ashdown had conversed with the au- 
thorities prior to requesting an attorney as well as after making the request. The 
oral confession was given prior to the first request. The Utah court excluded all 
testimony of what was said subsequent to the request for counsel but admitted all 
that was said before the request. The United States Supreme Court on a com- 
plete review of the facts found that the confession was admissable and that it 


* 351 US. 12 (1956). 
** 355 U.S. 339 (1958). 
* 355 U.S. 597 (1958). 
* 357 U.S. 426 (1958). 
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had been obtained under constitutional conditions. Douglas dissented, along with 
Black, on the ground that a request for counsel made by the father and brother 
of the accused almost immediately after arrest should have been honored. 

Ashdown was one of four cases in which the central issue was the claim of 
a coerced confession. But, it was the only one of the four in which Warren 
thought the confession admissible. 

In Thomas v. Arizona,”° the petitioner, a Negro, was convicted of murder 
and sentenced to death. He asked the Supreme Court to reverse on the ground 
that his confession, introduced as evidence in the trial, had been coerced by fear 
of lynching. Such fear was allegedly induced by the fact that when arrested by 
a sheriff and posse, Thomas had been lassoed around the neck by a local rancher 
and jerked toward the nearest trees. Writing for the Court, Clark held that the 
confession, made some twenty hours after the incident, was not induced by fear 
of lynching. Warren, Black, Douglas, and Brennan in dissent thought otherwise. 

In Payne v. Arkansas,”* a nineteen-year-old mentally dull Negro was con- 
victed of murder in Jefferson County and sentenced to death by electrocution. 
The Supreme Court of Arkansas affirmed. The United States Supreme Court 
granted certiorari to examine the charge that the petitioner’s confession was co- 
erced. Payne alleged that the chief of police had threatened that thirty or forty 
people were trying to “get him” but that a confession would enable the chief to 
prevent it. 

The chief of police admitted the substance of the statement. Whittaker for 
the Court found that in addition, the petitioner was (1) arrested without a 
warrant; (2) denied a hearing before a magistrate at which time he would have 
been advised of his right to counsel; (3) not advised of his right to remain silent 
or of his right to counsel; (4) held incommunicado for three days without coun- 
sel, advisor, or friend; and (5) denied food for twenty-five hours and then after 
two sandwiches for fifteen additional hours. The totality of this conduct created 
such fear, the Court held, as to taint the confession in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Burton and Clark in dissent thought that the confession was 
voluntary. 

In Crooker v. California, the petitioner’s claim of coercion was based on a 
denial of his request to contact counsel. But, in view of the fact that Crooker 
was educated, intelligent, and informed of his rights, the Court found the con- 
fession voluntary. 

It is notable that Thomas and Payne involved Negroes while Ashdown did 
not. Thus, Ashdown is distinguishable on that basis. This is not, however, to 
suggest that such a factor explains Warren’s reaction in the three cases. But it 
is worth noting that two members of the libertarian bloc thought the confessions 
coerced in all three cases. And of the three members of the Court most favorable 
to civil liberty claims in the 1957 term only Warren voted against the claim in 
Ashdown. 

* 356 U.S. 390 (1958). 
™ 356 U.S. 560 (1958). 
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Perez v. Brownell** was the first case on the list which found Brennan op- 
posed to the civil liberty claim. Perez was one of several important citizenship 
cases decided during the term. The role of Brennan in two of these deserves 
some comment. These two, Perez and Trop v. Dulles,** concerned expatriation 
and the rights of the natural-born citizen. 

In deciding them, the whole question of the role of the Supreme Court be- 
came involved in the differing views of the justices. Remarks from the bench 
became unusually bitter and waspish, and the philosophic diversity on the Court 
was clearly revealed. The cases tested the constitutionality of a federal statute 
depriving ns*ive-born Americans of citizenship for certain proscribed acts. In 
Perez v. Brownell, petitioner had been deprived of citizenship for voting in a 
political election in a foreign state in violation of Section 401 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940.** Frankfurter, for the Court, found that Congress was merely ex- 
ercising its power to regulate foreign affairs. The basic restriction upon this power 
is that its exercise must be reasonable or have its basis in rationality. It is recog- 
nized that voting in foreign elections might well embroil the United States in 
embarrassing situations to the jeopardy of successful conduct of foreign relations. 
Frankfurter thought it reasonable, therefore, to discourage the practice. He found 
nothing unreasonable about the particular means of discouragement chosen by 
Congress. For, as he put it, “The termination of citizenship terminates the prob- 
lem.” The majority failed to reach the constitutional issue. 

In dissent, Chief Justice Warren, joined by Black and Douglas, argued that 
Congress lacked the power to deprive the native born or the lawfully naturalized 
citizen of American citizenship. Responding to the Court opinion he asserted 
that “a government of the people cannot take away their citizenship simply be- 
cause one branch of that government can be said to have a conceivably rational 
basis for wanting to do so.” The Warren opinion recognized that a citizen may 
voluntarily relinquish citizenship by renouncing it expressly or by acting in such 
a manner as to compromise his allegiance. In the latter category he felt that 
voting in a foreign election might be an act of voluntary relinquishment under 
appropriate circumstances. But the Nationality statute does not limit the chal- 
lenged section to “those situations that may rationally be said to constitute an 
abandonment of citizenship.” Pointing out that of eighty-four nations, the United 
States is the only one specifically to designate foreign voting as an expatriating 
act, Warren concluded that “the mere act of voting in a foreign election .. . 
without regard to the circumstances attending the participation, is not sufficient 
to show a voluntary abandonment of citizenship.” 

Thus in Perez, we find Frankfurter speaking for one view of the Supreme 
Court’s role in its relationship with Congress. The Court, in his view, should 
defer to Congress on all doubtful questions. The elected branches of the govern- 
ment should have broad power in a democratic system. Congressional statutes 
should be upheld if Congress has a rational basis for adopting them. This philos- 


2 356 U.S. 44 (1958). 
* 356 U.S. 86 (1958). 
*54 Stat. 1137, 1168-69, as amended 8 U.S.C. at 1481. 
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ophy is anathema to Warren, Black, and Douglas. These justices stand for a 
more assertive role of the Supreme Court in its relations with Congress. For 
example, Douglas, in a separate opinion in which he was joined by Black, took 
sharp issue with the Frankfurter philosophy. He described it as “foreign to our 
constitutional system ... this philosophy has no place here.” “It gives,” he de- 
clared, “supremacy to the legislature in a way that is incompatible with the 
scheme of our written Constitution.” 

Following Frankfurter’s more restrained approach in Perez were Clark, Har- 
lan, Burton, and Brennan. The first three of these are often grouped with Frank- 
furter in such cases. Brennan and Whittaker have said that they subscribe to the 
philosophy of self-restraint. But in Perez and the companion case of Trop v. 
Dulles they voted independently and decided the issue in each instance. In Trop 
a native-born American was deprived of citizenship by reason of a court martial 
conviction for wartime desertion. As in Perez, the issue was whether the forfei- 
ture was in violation of the Constitution. The Court, speaking through Warren, 
decided that the statute providing for loss of citizenship for one dishonorably dis- 
charged after conviction for desertion was unconstitutional. Warren attempted to 
distinguish the instant case from Perez on the ground that Section 401 (g) of the 
1940 Nationality Act was involved here, while 401 (j) was involved in Perez. 
The Court saw the question posed by 401 (g) as whether or not denationaliza- 
tion may be inflicted as a punishment, even assuming that citizenship may be 
divested pursuant to some governmental power. (This assumption is specifically 
rejected by Warren in his Perez dissent.) Holding 401 (g) to be a penal statute, 
the Court found that the Constitution did not permit Congress to take away 
citizenship as a punishment for a crime. Denationalization as a punishment for 
crime, Warren declared, is barred by the Eighth Amendment. For while there 
may be no physical mistreatment and no primitive torture, “there is instead the 
total destruction of the individual’s status in organized society.” This, the Court 
felt, was cruel and unusual. 

The distinction between Perez and Trop is indeed tenuous at most. The 
fact is that the vote of eight of the justices reflected the same attitude in both 
cases. But Brennan switched from the majority position in Perez to the majority 
position in Trop constituting the fifth vote in each case. In making this switch 
Brennan conceded that “It is . . . paradoxical to justify as constitutional the 
expatriation of the citizen who has committed no crime by voting in a Mexican 
political election, yet find unconstitutional a statute which provides for the ex- 
patriation of a soldier guilty of the very serious crime of desertion in time of 
war.” But, he explained, in Perez expatriation was a means reasonably calculated 
to prevent evils which might obstruct or embarrass our diplomatic interests. In 
Trop, Brennan held, expatriation for desertion in time of war was not a means 
reasonably calculated to aid in the successful waging of war. 

Thus the decision in the case turned upon Brennan’s conception of “rea- 
sonableness” between ends and means. Clearly, the Trop case overturning a 
federal statute has at most a tenuous rationale. It is not likely to have much use 
as precedent. It is precisely the kind of situation in which Frankfurter would say 
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that the legislature should prevail. The Brennan position, which was crucial in 
the pair of cases, is not easily explainable unless one accepts his comments on 
“reasonableness” at face value. Refuge in such terminology has too often in the 
past been taken by judges interested in the manipulation of legal symbols to 
accomplish desired ends. As a result there is much to be said for the Frankfurter 
position. Moreover, if “reasonableness” of the relationship between means and 
ends is to be a vital factor one would expect the Court to consider more than 
one or two factors in a given situation. It may be reasonable for Congress to ban 
participation of American citizens in foreign elections where such participation 
interferes with effective conduct of foreign affairs. But conceivably there are 
elections where these considerations do not apply. The election of the head of 
state in the Vatican is a case in point. Certainly, American Cardinals cannot be 
constitutionally barred from taking part in the selection. Likewise, there may be 
instances where the foreign state permits voting by resident aliens. Would this 
interfere with effective conduct of foreign relations? Clearly the nature of the 
election and the policies of the nation involved are factors that should be con- 
sidered in determining the “reasonableness” of congressional restrictions. 

The break-point case for Justice Frankfurter was Lerner v. Casey,” one of 
two cases during the term involving the applications of the due process clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the discharge of public employees. Lerner 
tested the constitutionality of the New York Security Risk Law enacted in 1951. 
This statute gives the State Civil Service Commission the authority to classify any 
bureau or agency within the state as a “security agency.” The appointing au- 
thority of each such agency is then given powers of suspension and dismissal as 
to any employee whose continued employment would “endanger the security or 
defense of the nation and the state.” Findings may be made upon the employee’s 
past conduct. Legal rules of evidence do not apply in such cases but the evidence 
is not to be “limited” to evidence of membership in organizations found by the 
state Civil Service Commission to be “subversive 

In 1953, the Commission found the New York City Transit Authority to 
be a “security agency.” In March 1954, it found the Communist party to be “sub- 
versive.” In November, 1954, the appellant was summoned to the office of the 
Commissioner of Investigations of the city of New York in the course of an in- 
vestigation being conducted under the Security Risk Law. Being sworn he was 
asked whether he was then a member of the Communist party. A refusal to 
answer was based on the Fifth Amendment privilege. The Transit Authority sus- 
pended the appellant without pay and advised him that he could appeal within 
thirty days. Instead of appeal Lerner brought process in the state courts for re- 


” 


instatement. The state courts refusing relief, the United States Supreme Court 
reviewed on appeal papers treated as application for Writ of Certiorari. While 
several claims were advanced the major contention took the line that the admini- 
strative finding of reasonable grounds for the belief that the appellant was “of 
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doubtful trust and reliability” and therefore a security risk, offended due process. 
The finding, Lerner argued, rested on an inference that he was a member of the 
Communist party. This inference, it was suggested, was drawn from Lerner’s 
invocation of the Fifth Amendment privilege. He asked the Court to recognize 
that there was no rational connection between the inference and his refusal to 
answer. This the Court refused to do. Harlan, for the majority, found that 
Lerner had not been discharged because of any inference about Communist party 
memberships nor for invoking the Fifth Amendment. The discharge, the Court 
said, came about because of “doubt created as to his ‘reliability’ by his refusal to 
answer a relevant question put by his employer.” The discharge rested solely, 
therefore, on the refusal to respond. The inference as to reliability was based 
upon lack of frankness in answering relevant questions. Thus, it now appears 
that federal or state government may ask employees questions relevant to job 
fitness and fire them for refusing to answer. The fact that the refusal may be 
accompanied by the assertion of the Fifth Amendment privilege does not taint 
the constitutionality of the discharge. 

Harlan, the man with whom Frankfurter is most often in agreement, split 
rom his mentor in the now famous passport case of Kent v. Dulles®* decided 
June 16, 1958. The Harlan break-point case was one concerning two applications 
for passports by Rockwell Kent and Walter Briehl, both of which were denied 
by the Secretary of State. In both instances, the denials were based in general on 
the failure of the applicants to furnish certain information regarding their alleged 
participation in Communist activity — specifically the failure to submit an affi- 
davit as to whether the applicants were or had been members of the Communist 
party. Both applicants defended on the ground that matters unrelated to the 
question of citizenship were irrelevant to the right of passport. Briehl, in addi- 
tion, maintained that every American citizen has a right to travel regardless of 
politics and that the burden was on the Secretary of State to prove illegal activi- 
ties on the part of the applicant. The District Court upheld the Department of 
State. The Court of Appeals affirmed en banc by a divided vote. 

The majority of the United States Supreme Court, per Douglas, noted that 
for most of our history the passport was not, as presently, a condition of entry 
and exit. While recognizing that the right to travel is a part of the liberty of 
which the citizen cannot be deprived without due process, the Court avoided the 
constitutional issue deciding the case on statutory construction. Congress had 
not, Douglas declared, delegated to the Secretary of State the authority to deny 
passports because of beliefs or associations. 

Clark wrote a dissenting opinion in which Burton, Harlan, and Whittaker 
joined. The dissenters thought that Congress had intended that the Secretary 
should deny passport to those whose travel abroad would be adverse to national 
security. They would have reached the constitutional issue but declined com- 
ment on the constitutional question in view of the majority decision. 





* 357 U.S. 116 (1958). 
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Finally, Whittaker and Burton broke respectively in Sacher v. United States?" 
and Jones v. United States.** In Sacher the petitioner contested a conviction in 
the District Court (D.C.) for failure to answer three questions put to him by a 
sub-committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. The Court of Appeals 
afirmed. The Supreme Court granted certiorari, and remanded for reconsidera- 
tion in light of the decision in Watkins v. United States,?° decided in the 1956 
term. On reargument the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia sitting 
en banc affirmed by a divided bench. The Supreme Court again granted certi- 
orari. In a per curiam opinion the Court held that where the subject matter of 
inquiry was “recantation of prior testimony by a witness named Matusow” ques- 
tions concerning “proposed legislation barring Communists from practice at the 
federal bar” were not pertinent to the authorized subject of investigation. Clark 
and Whittaker dissenting, objected to the reversal urging upon the Court that 
“nertinency is clearly established.” 

In Jones v. United States,*® the petitioner was convicted of various violations 
of federal liquor laws including possession of an illegal still. The District Court 
entered adverse judgement. The Court of Appeals affirmed. The Supreme Court 
granted certiorari. Jones made the claim that some of the evidence used against 
him in the trial should have been suppressed because it was obtained by an un- 
lawful search and seizure. The evidence in question consisted of a boiler, a fuel 
burner, and fifteen barrels seized in rear rooms and the attic of the house occupied 
by Jones. Entry into the house had been over the protests of the wife of the 
accused. Moreover, it had been made at night without a nighttime warrant. The 
state argued that the question was simply whether the search was reasonable 
under the circumstances. The officers had reason to suspect that a crime was 
being committed for they had previously detected mash in a hollow behind the 
house, the odor of hot mash from the direction of the house, a hose from which 
mash emerged running in the direction of the house, and the sound of a blower 
burner from the same direction. It was admitted that the officers had plenty of 
time in which to obtain a warrant. 

The majority noted that it is settled doctrine that probable cause for belief 
that certain articles subject to seizure are in a dwelling, cannot of itself justify a 
search without a warrant. The government’s answer to this was that entry had 
been made for the purpose of arrest. While looking for the accused the govern- 
ment claimed a right to seize all contraband in sight. The Court did not speak 
to the merits of this theory but merely observed that the record failed to support 
the argument. 

Black concurred without opinion. Clark wrote a dissenting opinion with 
which Burton concurred. Clark argued that “although there are many ways to kill 
a cat, drowning remains the most favored. The Court applies that method to 
this conviction — drowning it by watering down the findings of fact and conclu- 


* 356 U.S. 576 (1958). 
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sions of law.” Clark would have accepted the judgment of the lower courts and 
the government that “the officers had authority to enter the house, arrest any 
persons engaged in the illicit operation, and, not finding petitioner, arrest him 
upon his return to the scene. ... Since the entry ... was lawful,” Clark thought 
the officers had a right to seize the contraband pzoperty. 

When we look at Clark’s position on the scalogram, we find that he has no 
break point. His voting record reflects a consistent attitude against civil liberty 
claims. He finds only two of the forty-one non-unanimous cases deprivational 
enough to justify support for the claim. One of these, Eskridge v. Washington has 
already been noted. The other case was Lambert v. California*' which raised 
general considerations of “fairness” under due process requirements. 

In Lambert, the Court considered the constitutionality of a Los Angeles 
Felon Registration Ordinance as applied to a person who had no actual knowl- 
edge of a duty to register. Douglas, speaking for the majority, held the statute as 
applied unconstitutional since notice is required in circumstances of this type. The 
Douglas opinion distinguished the ordinance here from registration laws in gen- 
eral in that violation of the Los Angeles ordinance is unaccompanied by any 
activity whatever. 

In dissenting, Burton declared that no constitutional rights were violated. 
Frankfurter, joined by Harlan and Whittaker, in a biting dissent charged the 
majority with (1) drawing a constitutional line between a state’s requirement of 
doing and no: doing; (2) quoting Holmes out of context (which Frankfurter 
remedied by repeating the quotation and including its context); and (3) making 
a decision that will turn out to be an isolated deviation from the strong current 
of precedent — “a derelict on the waters of the law.” 

Justice Clark was one of two justices casting a lone dissent in a non-unani- 
mous civil liberty case during the 1957 term. Douglas cast such a vote in favor of 
the claim in Wilson v. Leow’s,®? the “right to work” case. But Clark is the only 
justice to cast a lone dissent during the term in a case decided for the claim. He 
does this not once but on six different occasions. There seems little question that 
his attitude toward civil liberty claims differs in degree from that of the other 
justices. Indeed, the magnitude of the disparity almost suggests a difference in 
kind. 

If one compares the scales for the two terms of 1956 and 1957, several im- 
portant facts quickly emerge. First, it is quite clear that the ranking of the justices 
in the former term is the same as the ranking in the latter. While these two 
terms constitute too short a period from which to make overly confident predic- 
tions, a tentative statement might be made. That is: the ranking of the justices 
in civil liberties cases during the 1958 term will be identical with that of the two 
preceding terms in respect to those justices participating in all three periods. 

While the relative ranking of the justices did not change in the two terms 
the relative positions in the latter period reflect some degree of spatial movement. 
We may consider the Douglas position in 1956 and 1957 as the “most favorable” 
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toward civil liberty claims. All other ranks may be interpreted in relation to the 
Douglas pole. The relative positions may then be compared from one term to the 
next. The data for the 1956 and 1957 terms are suggestive. Obviously, the four 
justices most favorable to civil liberties claims in the 1956 term may be viewed 
as a libertarian bloc. The existence of a bloc can be more precisely established 


by the use of a cohesion index derived by the formula = —_ 
Ai+ Aj 
the number of times Justice A agrees with another and Aj is the number of dis- 
agreements between the same two justices. Thus, the index furnishes a percent- 
age rate of agreement between each two justices on a descending scale. We may 
consider a justice “linked” to a bloc if his percentage rate of agreement with the 
justice preceding him on the scalogram is 75+. In the 1956 term we identify the 
existence of two blocs. Douglas and Black link at 95 per cent; Black and Warren 
at 81 per cent; and Warren and Brennan at 95 per cent. But Brennan and Frank- 
furter link at the rate of 63 per cent. Thus, Frankfurter is not a member of the 
first bloc composed of those most favorable to civil liberty claims in the 1956 
term. Frankfurter and Harlan form the second bloc since they link at 91. Whit- 
taker and Reed are eliminated from consideration as a result of their large num- 
ber of non-participations. Since Burton and Harlan link at 57, and Clark and 
Burton link at 67 we identify only two blocs and two unaffiliated justices. 

In the following term we again identify two blocs but these include collec- 
tively all nine justices. The four-member bloc of Douglas, Black, Warren, and 
Brennan occupies the position most favorable to civil liberties claims. The link- 
age rates within this bloc run from 82 to 98 per cent. Frankfurter’s linkage rate 
with Brennan is again 63 per cent and thus he again constitutes the break-point 
between blocs. But Frankfurter and the remaining justices on the descending 
scale all link with scores of 77 per cent and above. Thus we identify two blocs 
at either end of the Court. We fail to identify a center group although obviously 
Frankfurter and Harlan and Whittaker are closer to center than other members 
of the Court. The dispositional status of the two blocs is revealed by the end of 
the attitude continuum toward which they tend. The justices most favorable to 
civil liberty claims compose a libertarian bloc which may be called left. Those 
least favorable to such claims compose a less-libertarian bloc which may be called 
right. 

In terms of relative spatial position, the following may be said. In the liber- 
tarian bloc, Black and Brennan are not as closely identified with Douglas as in 
the 1956 term. Warren, on the other hand, is more closely allied with Douglas 
than previously. In fact, Warren is the only justice on the Court to move closer 
to Douglas in civil liberty cases during the 1957 term. Clark is so negative that 
he has a scale score of zero in both terms. All the justices with scale scores above 
that level, excepting Warren, are further divorced from the Douglas pole in the 
1957 term than in the preceding one. Three possible inferences may be drawn 
from this. It might be suggested that Douglas stood still spatially with the move- 
ment of the remaining justices, excepting Warren, tending toward a less liber- 
tarian position. Or it may be thought that the Court stood still, and Douglas and 
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Warren became even more favorable to civil liberty claims. Finally there may 
have been movement by Douglas and Warren on the one hand and the remain- 
der of the Court on the other, but in opposite directions. The first inference 
seems to be more consistent with other data. 

The break between the blocs is much more conspicuous in the 1957 term. 
The Court as a whole was less favorable to civil liberty claims in the period. The 
Douglas position is consistent and equivalent in both terms. Douglas and Black 
could find not a single non-deserving claim in a non-unanimous civil liberty case 
in the 1956 term. In the following term Douglas found one such claim but Black 
found five. The most tenable inference seems to be that the Court cooled toward 
civil liberty claims with the exception of Douglas and Warren during the most 
recent term. In addition, the evidence on balance suggests that the 1956 term 
represents the zenith of favorable Court attitudes toward civil liberty claims 
as a reaction to the “McCarthy period.” The pendulum appears to be tending in 
the opposite direction; a development consistent with the so-called conservative 
thinking in the country as a whole in recent times. But it also reflects the impact 
of the Whittaker appointment to the Court as well as a more conservative out- 
look on the part of Frankfurter and Harlan. 


IV 


In conclusion, the analysis of the behavior of the United States Supreme 
Court in civil liberties cases for the 1957 term produces concrete as well as in- 
ferential findings. These may be summarized as follows: (1) The Court was 
less favorable as a whole toward civil liberty claims in the 1957 term than in 
the term preceding it. (2) Two distinct cohesion blocs operated on the Court in 
civil liberty cases in both terms but in the 1957 term these two blocs encompassed 
collectively all nine justices. (3) The blocs cohered in terms of disposition to- 
ward civil liberty claims and can be designated on this basis as libertarian and 
less libertarian. (4) The relative ranking of the justices in terms of attitude to- 
ward civil liberty claims remained the same in both terms. (5) The positions 
of the justices relative to the Douglas polar position showed movement toward 
a less libertarian role for all justices except Clark and Warren. (6) In both the 
1956 and 1957 terms the Court decided civil liberty claims in terms of one 
dominant variable: deprivation of a claimed civil liberty. (7) The evidence is 
that the Guttman scalogram techniques can be used successfully to predict the 
relative rank of each justice in terms of attitude toward civil liberty deprivations. 
Thus in the 1958 term,** Douglas will be expected to be most favorable toward 
civil liberty claims with his colleagues ranked** behind him in the order of: 
Black, Warren, Brennan, Frankfurter, Harlan, Whittaker, and Clark. 


This paper was written prior to the conclusion of the 1958 term. 
‘Potter Stewart, the 1958 addition to the Court, cannot be ranked until completion of a full term. 











































LABOR POLITICS IN A NEW NATION* 


Douac Las E. ASHFORD 


Indiana University 


N THE THREE YEARS since Moroccan independence the U.M.T. (L’Union 

Marocaine du Travail) has become one of the major labor movements of 

the Arab World. The support of the growing class of industrial workers was 
vital to the success of the nationalist movement, which was organized around 
the Istiqlal or Independence party. When the Istiglal and the nascent labor 
movement were suppressed in 1952, the urban workers were among the most 
active participants in the resistance organization. There was no question of the 
importance of the workers in independent Morocco for their sacrifice had some- 
times been even greater than that of the elder nationalists of the Istiglal. What 
was in doubt was how the labor movement would fit into the new political sys- 
tem. Over the first two years of independence, 1956-57, the U.M.T. seemed to 
co-exist harmoniously with the Istiqlal and the facade of nationalist unity was 
generally preserved. In 1958 there were more and more signs of tension between 
the Istiqlal and the U.M.T. By early 1959 the one-time “comarades” were calling 
each other “fascists” and the two organizations became the foundation for oppos- 
ing political parties. In doing so both the Istiglal and the U.M.T. split. The bulk 
of the old Istiglal formed a splinter labor group, the Committee of Autonomous 
Trade Unions, while the remainder formed the new Democratic Istiglal with 
strong support of the U.M.T. 

The issues and events in this crisis tell us much about the rapidly changing 
political systems of underdeveloped countries. An analysis of the Moroccan ex- 
perience requires a brief elaboration of three interrelated characteristics of political 
behavior in new nations. The first is the relatively small number of specialized 
organizations that are comparable to those found in advanced nations. Second, 
there is only a small number of qualified leaders; and third, the construction of 
a political system suitable to independence is extremely difficult in a period of 
rapid social change. 

The vast majority of the citizens of a new country are isolated in primitive 
communities, where many live in tribal social systems and precariously manage 
to survive on a subsistence level of income. They are totally committed to their 
local community which fulfills all the needs of their lives. The new country has 
seldom developed the intricate network of balancing and counterbalancing groups 
that are found in modern, industrial society. The labor movement is one of the 
most important manifestations of modernization in a new nation. To enter its 
ranks often means the beginning of an entire new way of life and, more important, 


* The research for this article was made possible by a Ford Foundation Fellowship. The Founda 
tion is not responsible for any opinions or views therein. 

*The next largest movement in the Arab world is in Egypt and includes 250,000 members. See 
J. A. Halsworth, “Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations in the Countries of the 
Near and Middle East,” International Labor Review, LXX, No. 5 (November, 1954), 363-84 
and No. 6, 526-41. Some suggestions toward explaining the different development of Egyp- 
tian labor politics will be found in the conclusion of this article. 
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acquiring either a position or a claim to a position in the modern industrial pro- 
ductive process. The citizen becomes specialized occupationally and, in turn, 
identifies his special interest with others in an appropriate organization. Regard- 
less of the many illusions the new citizen may have regarding the new life, he is 
immediately surrounded with ample proof of its material superiority and with a 
minimum of indoctrination can understand the manipulation of the entire system 
on the national level. On this basis labor solidarity begins, although it may 
often be reinforced by nationalist indoctrination before independence and by 
distrust of foreigners after independence. In a general social setting in which 
there are few organizations the labor movement can enjoy both the new support 
produced by further industrialization and nationalist support from its efforts to- 
ward economic and political self-determination. 

The second closely related characteristic of politics in new nations, the small 
number of qualified leaders, is partially a function of the weak articulation of 
the organizational structure of the new country. In addition to this, however, the 
traditional system of selecting and ranking national leaders has usually been dis- 
credited, if not demolished, in the process of acquiring independence. Religious 
or tribal leaders may still remain active in parts of the country or even nationally, 
but they are singularly ineffective in the new setting. For many elder leaders the 
organizational techniques used in unions and other modern associations are dis- 
tasteful and sometimes looked upon as a symbol of capitulation to colonialism. 
The development of the labor movement in a new country is undoubtedly one of 
the most important schools for the recruitment and training of leaders having a 
knowledge of modern organization and access to national politics. Colonial re- 
sistance to the development of unions may have actually helped new leaders 
acquire such skills, while the nationalists may have relied increasingly on mass 
appeal as they met with resistance from colonial regimes. With independence 
the elder nationalist leaders of the party may resist reorganization, but the union 
leaders are already prepared organizationally to reap the benefits of independence. 

The third corollary, which would subsume the above characteristics in more 
general social theory, centers on the problem of constructing a political system 
suitable to independence while undergoing rapid social change. In contemporary 
Morocco probably no more than two million of her ten million citizens have 
reached a level of education, income, or political experience that is comparable 
with even the poorer European countries. In many underdeveloped countries 
the general level of attainment is even lower. The minority, the politically active 
citizens, must immediately solve many difficult problems of the new nation. 
Simultaneously political and social relationships among the members of this 
minority are undergoing change and new participants are being added, often 
more rapidly than the advanced segment of the social system can assimilate them. 
Adjusting to independence alone would be a major accomplishment even for a 
nation with a more highly developed social structure; but many new political 
systems must do this while also anticipating the impact of social change over the 
coming generation. 
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Since the trend is generally toward further industrialization, the labor move- 
ment of most new countries can adjust harmoniously and with no apparent limit 
to social change; it can probably do this more easily than political parties, which 
are not as closely tied to the social structure in many instances. As a new nation 
develops the labor movement may find that it is more able than the parties to 
encompass the vital interests of a majority of the politically active citizenry. The 
success of the labor movement, however, also depends on its ability to influence 
the new government for the benefit of its members. If the interests and needs of 
these persons were sufficiently similar this could probably be done with little 
conflict or tension. The magnitude of social change in Morocco has precluded 
this quiet transition. 

The union, like the nationalist political party, may become the victim of 
its own popularity, for it may find itself including such a wide variety of workers 
that it can no longer claim to represent them all without enlarging its appeal 
beyond the particular concrete benefits which it was originally designed to obtain. 
The trend of social change as a whole thus attracts the union to participate in 
politics much like a political party. No longer representing an easily circum- 
scribed group of workers and lacking the necessary internal organizational con- 
trols, the labor movement of a new nation may look increasingly to universal 
loyalties of the new citizens. The most important of these is certainly the nation, 
which has already taken on magnified significance in the struggle for independ- 
ence. However, the very forces which seem to make increased political participa- 
tion attractive may also serve to destroy the initial occupational solidarity of labor. 
The union possesses no intrinsic advantage in trying to span the wide range of 
social differentiation of a new country or in claiming that it can solve the be- 
wildering array of problems created by independence. As the U.M.T. found in 
early 1959, the political system of a new nation may lead a labor movement into 
more active, direct participation in national affairs, but may also inflict on the 
labor movement the schisms and tensions of the rapid political and social change 
of a new nation. 

Buitpinc Union STRENGTH 


The Moroccan labor movement and the Istiglal have always been organiza- 
tionally distinct. One of the more surprising facts of the pre-independence epoch 
is that Europeans recognized the importance of the growing Moroccan industrial 
working class before the Istiqlal leaders did. The labor movement began in the 
late 1940’s with leaders who had no background in the early nationalist move- 
ment. Throughout North Africa the workers have produced their own leaders 
and the political parties have subsequently sought to establish harmonious rela- 
tions with the new arrivals. The chief leaders in Morocco were Maghjoub Ben 
Seddig, now the Secretary General of the U.M.T., and Taib Bouazza, the Assist- 
ant Secretary General. As in the Istiqlal, the top leadership of the unions has not 
changed for over a decade. 

Under the French protectorate in southern Morocco the natives were for- 
bidden to join or organize unions, although they were quick to perceive the 
advantages of the French workers who were allowed to form unions as branches 
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of those in France. Although a small number of Moroccans illegally joined some 
French unions, the only one to recruit actively among them was the Communist 
C.G.T. (Confédération Générale du Travail). The first drives were made among 
the longshoremen and miners, predominately Moroccan laborers in occupations 
where employment had increased rapidly since the war. A few Moroccans were 
allowed to become local officers of the C.G.T. affiliates and the top leaders were 
admitted to the executive body for Morocco, but the entire organization remained 
under the control of Communists in Paris. To Moroccan labor leaders this was 
only colonialism under a new guise. In 1950 they were allowed to form a purely 
Moroccan affiliate, but remained under the ultimate control of the C.G.T. This 
concession, however, was the first indication that nationalism might prove to be 
a stronger force than abuse of labor in a rapidly growing country. 

On May Day, 1951, French authorities received their first sign of the new 
strength of Moroccan labor. A large demonstration was held in Casablanca, but 
no violence took place. It very likely convinced officials that the unions could 
be a more formidable opponent than the Istiglal. The workers could possibly 
paralyze the French-run Moroccan economy and could not be deprived of their 
opportunity to organize while at work. Istiglal strength was scattered and could 
not be brought to bear on vulnerable points in the economy. French police were 
skilled in dealing with Istiglal-inspired demonstrations, but could do nothing to 
force Moroccans to work if their hold on the productive process became sufficiently 
strong. In the wake of a new Communist offensive in underdeveloped countries 
of the Far East, French authorities decided the best tactic would be to associate 
Moroccan labor with communism.* This strategy might help advance whatever 
designs the Communists might have had, but such considerations were secondary 
to the aim of maintaining the hegemony of the protectorate at any cost. 

North African labor leaders were fully aware of their vulnerability to charges 
of communism, although there had been no alternative way of asserting their 
grievances, U.M.T. leaders claim today that they had made plans in late 1952 
to break away from C.G.T. sponsorship and were going to declare themselves 
free of Communist supervision in early 1953.4 Such a development would have 
been even more disastrous for conservative French interests than a strong Com- 
munist-controlled movement. Any such plans were destroyed when Farhat 
Hached, the leading labor organizer of North Africa and a Tunisian, was assas- 
sinated by French terrorists in December, 1952. The Moroccans decided to 
10ld sympathy strikes for one day and the protectorate authorities used the oc- 
casion for a brutal suppression of the workers in Casablanca. The planned charac- 
ter of the event is testified to by the peaceful demonstrations that took place 
in other Moroccan cities where officials permitted the passive strike to proceed. 


*The first recorded strike by Moroccan workers was at the Djerada zinc mines in 1948. The 
Moroccan officers of the local G.G.T. office were sentenced to life at hard labor for the 
offense. See the short history of the pre-independence labor movement in Al-Istiqlal, May 
4, 1956, p. 5. 


’ 
[here are frequent reports to this effect in pro-nationalist French newspapers of the period. 
See, for example, France-Observateur, November, 15, 1951, pp. 6-8 


‘Interview, Seddiki Said, Press Officer, National Bureau, U.M.T., Casablanca, February 13, 1958. 
Later confirmed by several Istiglal leaders. 
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After the bloody riots in Casablanca both the Istiglal and the Moroccan unions 
were declared illegal. Thousands of Istiqlal militants were arrested and the na- 
tionalist party was virtually nonexistent until the return. of the King in late 
1955.5 

The labor organization, however, could not be totally destroyed without 
shutting down all French factories in Morocco. Occupational solidarities came 
to be extremely important in the subsequent Moroccan resistance organization and 
workers led the urban terrorist groups.* The continued strength of the Moroccan 
labor movement is denoted by its capacity to organize even before independence 
and in the midst of a period of ruthless martial law. Eight months before the 
revolution stopped Moroccans successfully formed their own unions. With the 
encouragement of American Union officials twenty-two regional committees were 
formed in March, 1955.7 The new organization immediately affiliated with the 
LC.F.T.U. (International Confederation of Free Trade Unions) and thereby 
forestalled renewed charges of Communist domination. The organizational ad- 
vantage of the Moroccan workers was such that even authorities of the protec- 
torate were considering more liberal union legislation at the time, although the 
terrorist activity was still continuing in full force. They no doubt correctly rea- 
soned that it would be easier to supervise publicly organized unions than the 
clandestine groups, which were also useful resistance supporters.® 

The U.M.T. began to prove its usefulness to the workers even before Mo- 
hammed V returned. The French accepted the fait accompli of March, 1955, and 
later passed laws legalizing the urban unions, but excluding rural workers from 
unions. While the Istiglal leaders were still busy with negotiations in Paris in 
early 1956, the U.M.T. announced a membership of 400,000.° A school for union 
organizers was started in December, 1955, six months before a similar effort was 
made by the Istiglal. Union militants began to work in the Spanish Zone of the 
protectorate before the separate nationalist party in the north even formally 
merged with the Istiqlal. Nor was the organization of the previously inaccessible 
countryside neglected. One of the first acts of the liberated King Mohammed V 
was to give unions the right to organize rural laborers. Mines in isolated tribal com- 
munities were being organized at the time of the Franco-Moroccan Agreement for 
independence. Legislation governing working conditions, hours, and wages began 
in early 1956, while the structure of the government itself was still being formu- 


* Although the nationalist and labor support of the present King, Mohammed Ben Youssef, was 
cut away in late 1952, the popular monarch managed to hang on until literally forced to 
leave in August, 1953. A puppet king was installed by the conservative forces in control 
of Morocco until all North Africa threatened to join Algeria in armed revolt against France. 
In late 1955 King Mohammed V returned to Morocco and the country was granted inde- 
pendence under the Franco-Moroccan Agreement of March, 1956. 

*For more information on the role of labor in the resistance see the writer’s article, “Politics 
and Violence in Moroccan Politics,” Middle East Journal, XIII (Winter, 1959), 11-2¢ 

"Le Monde, March 22, 1955, p. 5. 

* Ibid. 

*Interview, Mohammed Abdelrazak, National Bureau, U.M.T., Casablanca, May 27, 1958. A 


i 


longer description of early union activity appears in “Ou en est le Maroc?” L’Afrique et 
l’Asie, No. 35 (1956), p. 29. 
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lated. A first round of general wage increases and minimum wage laws was 
decreed for workers while Istiqlal militants were still being freed from prison. 
The fruits of independence were quickly harvested by the labor movement. 

Though the organizational advantage of the U.M.T. does not fully explain 
subsequent events, its indisputable success is important to an understanding of 
the operation of the new political system. The skilled leadership of the U.M.T. 
developed what is probably the strongest single organization in Morocco. By mid- 
1958 they had organized twenty-six national labor federations, which included 
200,000 workers or roughly a third of the organized working force (see Table of 
Union Membership). With the exception of agriculture, these federations en- 
compassed the most important sectors of the Moroccan economy and the bulk 
of the civil service. Although an additional 300,000 workers were organized on a 
regional basis through local unions, their geographic separation and more general 
purpose probably rendered them less effective than the federations. 

The central organs of the U.M.T. are the National Bureau having nine mem- 
bers and the Administrative Commission of twenty-one members. These officers 
are supposed to be elected by the national Congress of the U.M.T.; but, as in the 
Istiqlal, no Congress had been convened since December, 1955. Regulations 
provide for one delegate to the Congress for every fifty members of the federation 
or local, with a maximum of five delegates.’ Like the Istiglal, the U.M.T. 
has met with no resistance from its membership in directing the labor movement 
through its National Council, composed of central officers, officers of federations, 
and some representatives of locals. The relative importance of the various unions 
is denoted by representation of railroad, mine, electrical, public works, educa- 
tional, municipal, and agricultural workers on the National Bureau. The only 
local unions represented at the top echelon are two from Casablanca. 

The U.M.T. leaders have realized the importance of occupational solidarities 
in organizing unions and have stated their preference for the federation over 
local unions.'? They have also been most insistent in asserting the national char- 
acter of the new labor movement, while jealously guarding the unions against 
governmental controls. A proposed law on professional unions was held up for 
months until the U.M.T.’s wishes could satisfactorily be included. When the law 
was promulgated in mid-1957 it established that all union officers must have full 
Moroccan civil standing, which excluded both French and Spanish.*? U.M.T. 
leaders also disapprove of the “check-off” system of dues collection."* They fear 
that such a procedure would make the unions reliant on the factory owner or 
government. These apprehensions are partially justified in view of the increasing 
hostility between unions and government in 1958, but they also reveal the im- 
portance of civil servants in union finance. Over half of the better organized 


"Interview, Seddiki Said, op. cit 


"See the interview of Ben Seddiq by Jean and Simonne Lacouture, La Maroc 4 l’Epreuve (Paris, 
Editions du Seuils, 1958), p. 303. 


“ Bulletin Officiel, No. 2339, August 23, 1957, “Dahir no, 1-57-119 du 18 hija 1376 (16 juillet 


1957) sur les syndicates professionels,” pp. 1110-12. 
“Interview, Hachemi Bennani, Secretary, Rabat Office of U.M.T., September 26, 1958, 
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TaBLe oF UNION MEMBERSHIP* 
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Education . 


Irban 


Tangier 
Casablanca 
Agadir . 
Fedala , 
Khouribga . 


Kenitra (Port Lyautey) -.... 


Salé 
Safi 
Tetouan 


Al-Jadida (Mazagan) 


Sub-Total 


Rural 


Khemisset, Rabat 


Quazzani, Rabat . 


Sidi Kacem, Rabat .......... 


Souk Al-Arbaa, Rabat 
Berrichid, Chaouia .... 
Boujad, Chaouia ..... ; 





Federations (26) 


Government Industrial 
Public Works ............... 20,000 Miningt ' . 30,000 
Post, Telephone and Electricity - 5,000 
Telegraph ................ oe 5,000 Railroadst .. 8.000 
I 5,000 Longshoremen 11,00¢ 


15,000 Tobaccof 2,00 





Agriculture —.................... 5,000 Transport .. 32,000 
Finance ........... eS ae ‘ 3,000 American Bases 6,000 
Municipalities ae Be i 10,000 Fishing & Marine 20,000 
| el de Es aS SES EES 3,000 aha 
er Sub-Total 114,000 
Sub-Total 66,000 
Services 
Government Services Sal ae 0.000 
OS pees : 11,000 Banking 2,000 
Customs 3,000 Motor Fuel 3,50 
Firemen 1,500 Bakers 3,000 
Export Company 1,000 Free Schoolst 1,500 
Sub-Total ..... , 16,500 Sub-Total . 20,00C 


Local Unions (39)§ 


Rural (Cont'd) 





: 3,000 Settat, Chaouia 3,000 
tas 200,000 Berkane, Oujda 4, 
10,000 Beni Mellal, Beni 

12,000 Mellal 5,000 
10,000 Fgih Ben Salah, Beni 6,000 
25,000 Kasba Tadla, Beni 2,000 
2,000 As-Souira, Safi 3,000 

2,000 Azemmour, Safi 2,000 
10,000 Al-Hajeb, Meknes 1,600 
5,000 Khenifra, Meknes 2,000 

Kasr As-Souk, 

289,000 Tafilalet 3,000 
' Midelt, Tafilalet 1,800 
aza, Taza 1,500 
Azrou, Fes 2,100 
Pers? 3,000 Sefrou, Fes 1,000 
Had Kourt, Rabat 1,000 Arcila, Tangier 1,300 
5 1.500 Nador, Nador ; 1,50C 
4.000 Al-Hucemas, Rif 2,( 00 
1,000 Larac he, Larache : 3,0 0 

3000 Ksar Al-Kebir, Larache 3,0 
2,000 ? = 
3,000 Sub-Total 46,000 


Ben Slimane, Chaouia . 


Benhamed, Chaouia . 


Al-Gara, Chaouia .......... 


1,500 Total ., 





. 


+ 















+ 
+ 








1500 Total Membership 





Interview, Mohammed Abderazak, National Bureau of U.M.T., May 


The police do not actually exist as a federation, but are listed as one by the U.M.T. See the 


1958 


comment in the 


article on the problems of union organization of the police 


Many of the industrial federations have direct connections with the government. The 
been merged with the Ministry of National Education, but kept their identity. Hotels, toba 
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roads are semi-public enterprises. A large proportion of the miners work in phosphate extracti mn, which 
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workers in federations have jobs in government, public and semi-public corpora- 
tions, whose regular pay is important in a country having seasonal employment 
fluctuations. 

Dues are a hundred francs per month and it is claimed that most members 
purchase nine “stamps” per year. A conservative estimate might be that 300,000 
members are this loyal and able to pay at this rate, which would give the U.M.T. 
an annual income of well over half-a-million dollars. This is probably very nearly 
as much income as the Istiglal has, although the unions cannot count on the large 
donations in emergencies which the Istiqlal receives from wealthy members. The 
party has bowed to the labor movement in finances, Its members who belong to 
the U.M.T. are charged only half-dues. Thus, the labor movement has taken 
on a nationalist identity of its own in many ways and has asserted its own partic- 
ular claim to special treatment. The internal politics of the nationalist move- 
ment since independence has been largely the search for a reconciliation with 
organizations and leaders outside the party. 

Throughout its development the labor movement has enjoyed much more 
direct representation in national politics than is probably generally known by its 
membership. The bitter disagreement between the U.M.T. and the government 
n early 1958 — centering around the questions of (1) unionization of the police 
and civil service; (2) nationalization of commerce; and (3) foreign policy — did 
not reveal how important the union leaders had been in producing the very 
situation they protested. They had always been freely received by the King, who 
also consulted them repeatedly during changes in the Council of Government*® 
and national crises of all kinds. His sympathy was most dramatically revealed 
in the fall of 1956, when several local unions of Rabat left the U.M.T. The King 
personally intervened in favor of a single union organization’® and the splinter 
unions were not permitted to register by government officials. The close friend of 
the Secretary General of the U.M.T., Abdallah Ibrahim, was Minister of Infor- 
mation in the first Council of Government and Minister of Labor and Social 
Questions in the second. The U.M.T. was given ten of the seventy-six seats in 
the National Consultative Assembly, where all ten union members were ap- 
pointed to committees and Ben Seddiq became Vice President. Official represen- 
tation was given in the following organs: the Superior Council for Planning and 
all its sub-commissions; the Commission for Professional Training; the Labor 
Courts; the Bureau of Placement, both centrally and throughout the country; the 
Central Commission on Prices; and the central and local committees of the Fund 
for Social Aid, which disburses large amounts of charity funds. 


™ Ashford, op. cit. 


* The Council of Government has been the main governing organ of Morocco since independence 
and usually meets with the King. There have been four Councils: two under M’Barek 
Bekkai, an independent, from December, 1955 to May, 1958; one under Ahmed Balafrej, 
Secretary General of the Istiglal, until December, 1958; and the last under Abdallah Ibra- 
him. The Istiqlal took a majority position in the second Council, formed in October, 1956. 
The ministers are individually responsible to the monarch. 

“ ALIstiqlal, December 7, 1956, p. 5. 
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DIFFERENCES OF LEADERS AND Po.icy 

The latent conflict of the Istiglal and the U.M.T. was most clearly foreseen 
by Mehdi Ben Barka, an energetic young leader on the party’s Executive Com- 
mittee and a friend of the union leaders, who later became the leader of the 
U.M.T--oriented faction of the nationalist movement. The elder leaders of the 
party apparently had no intention of seeing newcomers dominate a movement 
that they had struggled to build for thirty years. Since World War II only two 
young leaders had been admitted to the party’s Executive Committee and no 
changes were made with independence. In the opinion of the elders, nationalist 
solidarity should serve to make the Istiglal’s pre-eminence palatable and to 
justify their positions. Where unions were weak the tendency of the elder na- 
tionalists to rely on mass appeal and past accomplishments continued to preserve 
the party, but in the cities the party organization gradually came under union 
control. When the Istiglal split in early 1959 the entire organization in Casa- 
blanca came under the control of the new faction and in Morocco’s second largest 
city, Marrakech, the organization was badly split. Had Ben Barka’s work for a 
reconciliation been successful the split might not have taken place, but the 
Istiqlal would no longer have existed as a distinctly nationalist party. 

There were few signs of differences when the party and the U.M.T. held 
their own conferences in December, 1955. All united in disapproving the small 
number of positions given to the Istiqlal in the first Council of Government. 
Once the independence agreement was formally signed in March, 1956, a cam- 
paign began for a “homogeneous” government under the Istiglal, which received 
strong labor support. A Political Commission of forty members was formed, 
including the party inspectors, representatives of other nationalist organizations 
and the two top leaders of the U.M.T. The critical importance of the union 
leaders is indisputable, for when they left the commission in the summer of 
1958 it no longer met. The other functions of the Political Commission could 
easily be performed by the party bureaucracy, but a special organ was needed 
to permit policy consultations with labor and to present periodic reports to labor 
on the activity of the Istiglal ministers in the government. The Executive Com- 
mittee was supposed to remain the top committee of the party, but was actually 
slowly displaced by the Political Commission. The greater influence of the 
U.M.T. after independence meant that these functions were slowly reversed. 
The Commission ceased to be a co-ordinating, advisory body and gradually be- 
came the final arbitrator of party policy, which the Executive Committee simply 
passed on to the party organization. Had the nationalists and the workers had 
no concerns except the smooth functioning of their two organizations this arti- 
ficial amalgamation might have operated smoothly. 

Over the three years of independence more profound differences have gradu- 
ally emerged. The best summary is probably found in a speech of Ben Seddiq: 

For us it is now a matter of establishing in this country a concrete democracy, the essential 


condition of effective independence. Not a formal and judicial democracy, but a real democracy, 
based on equality of classes and a just division of wealth. Above all, it is a matter of putting to 
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an end the oppression and exploitation which are characteristic of the colonial regime and of 
liquidating definitively the after-effects of an irrational economic system, based on privilege and 
exploitation.” 


The U.M.T. leaders had some very definite ideas about the future of Morocco 
that were likely to conflict with more conservative Istiqlal opinions. The U.M.T. 
stood for more intensive planning, more strict economic controls, nationalization 
of some enterprises, and rapid reconstruction of the “colonialist” industrial struc- 
ture left by the protectorate. The U.M.T. on the whole was much more suspi- 
cious of French intentions and resentful of the French heritage of Morocco. The 
stress on “real democracy” carried undertones of an authoritarian mass mobiliza- 
tion that was distasteful to the elders of the Istiqlal, who learned their political 
theory in Paris. The union chiefs also objected to preserving the regulatory and 
administrative structure of the protectorate, though it was never clear what they 
thought should replace it. Late in 1956 Ben Seddiq ominously complained over 
the increasing “sclerosis” of the administration and concluded, “The menace still 
remains.” 78 

The U.M.T. gave the Istiqlal strong support in late 1956 when it was de- 
manding more representation in the Council of Government. Up to November, 
1956, the month after the formation of the predominantly Istiglal Council, labor 
disputes continued at the rate of about fifty a month. With the new Council 
they fell to about ten a month throughout 1957.2° With Abdallah Ibrahim as 
Minister of Labor and Social Questions the labor movement was able to co-oper- 
ate in this period to enact a series of laws on Labor Courts, to adjust minimum 
wage rates and to begin negotiation of collective agreements with industrial rep- 
resentatives.*” Until 1958 there were few signs of open disagreement between 
the U.M.T. and the Istiglal, although the points of controversy began to ac- 
cumlate as the new political system developed. 

The first and most persistent point of tension was the question of unioniza- 
tion of the police. The U.M.T. made regular and vehement attacks on the gov- 
ernment over restraints in this field. In 1956 such criticisms coincided with 
Istiqlal complaints, but in 1957 they became as embarrassing and troublesome 
to Istiqlal ministers as to opposition party ministers. The police are certainly one 
of the largest single blocs of well-paid and easily organized civil servants. Many 
of them have some sympathy for the labor movement because of their urban 
background and their participation with other workers in the resistance or old 


" Ibid., March 30, 1956, p. 8. 

* Ibid., October 12, 1956, p. 10. 

"Le Maroc au Travail, Ministry of Labor and Social and Questions, Rabat, 1958, p. 148 

*” Most rulings on labor affairs were made by decree, which made access to the bureacracy ex- 
tremely important. Basic legislation appeared in dahirs or laws, of which the two most 
important on labor problems are found in the Bulletin Officiel, No. 2325, May 17, 1957, 
“Dahir no. 1-57-127 du 28 ramadan 1376 (29 avril 1957) portant institution de tribunaux 
du travail,” pp. 602-8, and No, 2339, August 23, 1957, “Dahir no. 1-57-067 du 16 ramadan 

1376 (17 avril 1957) relatif & la convention collective du travail,” pp. 1108-10. 
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C.G.T. unions.” Although a federation for them was begun in early 1956, it 
apparently was never permitted to exist legally. The police have been permitted 
to belong only to the weaker local unions, which they join as individuals and 
lose their occupational identity.2? The intensity of union feeling on this subject 
is suggested by one discussion of the problem which contained the thinly veiled 
warning that “they might oblige us to combat them with the same vigor as we 
have fought the protectorate.” ** The situation was aggravated in the summer of 
1958 when the police forcefully intervened in a strike in Rabat. By autumn the 
U.M.T. chiefs were charging the police with collusion with foreign owners and 
managers. When the police conducted an investigation of Communist activities, 
the U.M.T. wrote that it was “an hors-d’oeuvre destined to create an appetite. 
One knows that the stomach of the police is of great capacity and that it has the 
intention of filling itself with the patriots of this country.” ** Despite the U.M.T.’s 
struggle to unionize police the law on professional unions forbids their formation 
for the “forces of order” — the police, the auxiliary troops of the Ministry of the 
Interior, and the Royal Army. 

A second point of controversy was the union affiliation and rights of civil 
servants. The law simply specified that unions could be formed for civil servants, 
but a decree later ruled that they could not strike. In a press conference at the 
time of promulgation of the law, the government made it clear that no strike 
privileges were implied and that the question would be dealt with in separate 
legislation. The U.M.T.’s concern was no doubt multiplied since the civil serv- 
ants constitute the largest block of well-paid and secure workers. When a new 
rash of strikes broke out in the summer of 1958 the U.M.T. challenged the gov- 
ernment’s decree by calling out all government workers on a one-day sympathy 
strike. The Istiqlal was clearly being placed in the position of having denied the 
workers certain privileges, though it is by no means certain that these actions 
strengthened the U.M.T.’s position. Many of the civil servants were old Istiqlal 
militants before unions began and even in the case of younger civil servants, ad- 
mission to the security of a government post meant acquiring prestige that may 
have made union membership a secondary consideration. 

In other situations the U.M.T. has shown a preference for more emotional 
issues and sometimes plain demagoguery. The trend also reveals the increasing 
use of nationalist appeals by the labor leaders, which was very likely accom- 
panied by increasing neglect of the immediate benefits the U.M.T. was providing. 
Ben Seddig and his colleagues were among the most outspoken on the necessity 
of purging all Moroccan collaborators from the protectorate era. When several 
hundred sentences were pronounced by the Royal Investigation Commission 
in late 1957, the U.M.T. passed off the results as only a beginning. By early 1958 





* There are fairly reliable signs that the Communists used their early championing of the worker 
to continue influencing the resistance and terrorist groups. At the time of independence 
terrorist groups thought to be under Communist control were mysteriously wiped out, some 
with the co-operation of the police. See Ashford, op. cit 

* Interview, Bennani, op. cit. 

* Translation from At-Talid, the U.M.T. Arabic daily, appearing in L’Action, June 10, 1957, p. 6. 

* Translation from At-Talia by the United States Embassy, Rabat, dated October 10, 1958. 
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the labor press reached a new pitch and wrote repeatedly that “a vast plot 
has actually been prepared against Morocco by foreign powers.” ** These fears 
were partially confirmed by the French attacks on Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef and the 
revolution of the French Army in Algeria, but it is extremely doubtful that 
France would forcefully intervene in a free Morocco or that the Moroccan gov- 
ernment would conceal its anxiety if evidence of such plots existed. By 1958 
more and more attention was being given to national political problems, especially 
the failure of the government to replace French technicians and administrators. 
Thus, even before the quarrels of the fall of 1958, the U.M.T. had not hesitated 
to criticize the Istiqlal ministers most severely. 

The old-guard Istiqglal officers, many of whom were wealthy merchants or 
businessmen, probably found the economic line of the U.M.T. the most objec- 
tionable. Early in 1958 the U.M.T. proposed the nationalization of all commerce, 
a lucrative enterprise that was practically dominated by Istiqlal merchants. An 
extremely persuasive case was put forward for the nationalization of one of the 
most reliable segments of the import trade, tea, which is the national drink. Most 
of it comes from the Chinese Peoples’ Republic and has created a difficult cur- 
rency problem. 

At about the same time criticism increased of Moroccan foreign policy, which 
had been under Ahmed Balafrej since independence. Balafrej was a founder of 
the Istiqlal and became President of the Council of Government in May, 1958, 
when the U.M.T. left the party’s Political Commission. The unions pressed for 
rapid evacuation of foreign troops and raised the issue of the American bases. 
Their forebodings were confirmed by the French attack on Tunisia and the 
American occupation of Lebanon. The U.M.T. also objected to the failure to give 
more open support to the Algerian revolutionaries and played an important part 
in the Tangier Conference of May, 1958. Along with the more aggressive young 
leader of the Istiqlal the U.M.T. resented the King’s refusal to give more sweep- 
ing powers to the ministers. By 1958 the U.M.T. was clearly committed to a 
program of reform that the Istiqlal could not support with enthusiasm. When 
Balafrej formed the government in May, 1958, he refused their demands and lost 
their support. After that, the gauntlet was thrown down, but the curious result 
was that the labor movement split before the party. 

With the new Council of Government the differences of the labor movement 
nd the nationalists were publicly aired for the first time. From this time on, 
the labor movement was represented in the upper hierarchy of the party by Ben 
Barka. Abderrahmin Bouabid, the Minister of National Economy, was clearly 
sympathetic, but did not come out publicly in favor of labor. Labor’s withdrawal 
was nearly complete since Ben Seddiq and Bouazza took with them the strongest 
governmental spokesman for labor, Ibrahim, who refused to participate in the 
Council with Balafrej. A signed editorial by Ben Barka finally demolished any 
illusions that this was the “homogeneous” government the party had worked to 
achieve for three years. He revealed that three of the ministers did not have the 
party’s unanimous endorsement, which no doubt meant labor’s disapproval. He 


* Translation from At-Talia in Al-Istiqlal, January 18, 1958, p. 5. 
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went on to attack Balafrej for not extracting a firm commitment from the King 
on the delegation of more authority to ministers and on new governmental con- 
trol over police. The offensive against the Istiqlal government mounted during 
the summer of 1958 until it was reliably reported that the Executive Committee 
was seriously considering expelling Ben Barka. The quarrels of the nationalists 
were accompanied by a general deterioration of the country, which ended in 
armed clashes between tribes and the Royal Army. The internal dispute filtered 
down through the nationalist organization and even factions of the militant 
Moroccan Liberation Army of the Sahara began fighting each other. Both sides 
probably realized that they were contributing to a situation that would justify 
foreign intervention and a momentary respite was arranged. Ben Barka persuaded 
union officials to participate in a committee to plan a party Congress, in which 
policy differences would presumably be ironed out. The U.M.T. chiefs refused 
to resume their offices in the Political Commission, but it appeared that a solution 
could be found. 

The committee soon reached a deadlock. The Istiglal representatives wanted 
a group of party anciens admitted in addition to popular representation, while 
labor officials favored elections only. Because of the urban concentration of 
U.M.T. strength and its superior organization, this would have probably given the 
labor movement a decided advantage. While the nationalists engaged in their 
internecine battles, the rural population began forming its own party and the 
situation was further complicated by tribal uprisings. The U.M.T. blamed 
Balafrej for the revolts and talks on the Congress ceased. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture the party machinery and the loss of some members among 
the longshoremen, the U.M.T. produced its most scathing attack on Balafrej.?¢ 
This appears to have been the final blow to nationalist solidarity. Balafrej was 
furious and refused to participate in any government with recognition of the 
activist faction. Ben Barka left the party’s Executive Committee, which broke 
the last link between labor and the Istiqlal. After several fruitless attempts of 
Allal Al-Fassi, the Istiqlal’s most powerful leader, to form a new government 
in December, 1958, the King turned to labor’s friend, Abdallah Ibrahim. For the 
first time the Moroccan political system seemed to be operating in terms of tan- 
gible, concrete differences, but it remained to be seen if this precedent would 
filter down to the less advanced mass of political supporters of both labor and the 
Istiqlal. 

With a sympathetic colleague as President of the Council, the U.M.T. prob- 
ably felt more confident in forming a new party. However, Ibrahim had formed 
the new government under “personal title” and could do little to help his labor 
supporters openly. It is interesting to note that he had not received concessions 
on the police or ministerial authority, two of the issues which had driven the 
U.M.T. and the Istiglal apart. The split had become irreparable, however, and 
a month later Ben Barka announced the formation of the Democratic Istiglal.?” 





* See Le Monde, December 4, 1958, p. 2. 


* The best accounts of the formation of the new party are found in La Vigie Marocaine, January 
26, 1959, p. 1, and Le Monde, January 27, 1959, p. 1, and January 29, 1959 p. 1. See al 


the New York Times, January 26, 1959, p. 2; January 28, 1959, p. 8, and January 29, 1959, p. 5. 
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There was no doubt of the U.M.T.’s close association with the new party. Ben 
Seddiq and Bouazza were officers of the Casablanca section and union leaders 
participated in the organizing committees in nearly every town. The U.M.T. 
sponsored a new newspaper to replace the one lost to the Istiqlal. In Casablanca 
the new party managed to take over the organization of the old Istiglal nearly 
intact and also took large pieces of its Marrakech section. The organization of 
Moroccan workers in France and Belgium affiliated with the Democratic Istiglal. 
The final outcome remained in doubt in early 1959, but the workers undoubtedly 
would form the cadre of the new party. In almost exactly three years the Moroc- 
can labor movement had switched from strong support of the Istiglal to become 
the major sponsor of an opposition party. A satisfactory explanation of this 
change requires closer examination of the social setting in which it took place. 


THE SPLINTERING OF THE MoroccaN LaBor MovEMENT 


If labor politics in a new nation were only a matter of resolving differences 
among leaders, controversies might be confined to formal institutional structures. 
Politics in new nations seldom give the analyst such convenient points of refer- 
ence. In Morocco both the Istiglal and the U.M.T. splintered. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that the labor movement split before the nation- 
alist party did rather than following lines set down by party leaders. The tighter 
organization of the U.M.T. and the more radical position of its leaders probably 
contributed to the split. The labor movement did not have as much room for 
compromise and equivocation as did the Istiglal. 

Being union members, the followers of the U.M.T. had fairly well-defined 
concrete interests and had reached at least a rudimentary stage of political aware- 
ness. Many of the supporters of the Istiglal were much less sophisticated. The 
old party could limp along with serious internal strains and weak mass support 
so long as it was not seriously challenged, but to do so it had to rely on reservoirs 
of nationalist fervor that were not well suited to dealing with the problems of 
independence. There were martyrs among the union leaders also, but they had 
the advantage of bringing the appeal of nationalist solidarity to an organization 
whose common interest in the future was already clear. There is some evidence 
that the Istiqlal tried to take the offensive to the ranks of the U.M.T., although 
it is doubtful if the latter could have been preserved as a single organization 
under the circumstances. It is doubtful if a new party could have been formed 
with talented leadership without taking some leaders from the Istiqlal, which 
would probably have constituted a split of the party. What is more surprising is 
that the pressures leading up to the new party also brought a split in the labor 
movement. The social differentiation of the general lines of this split tells much 
about the strains that had been wearing down nationalist solidarity for the past 
three years. Both the Istiqlal and the U.M.T. appear to have yielded before 
social changes that neither could control. 

The first phase of the division was the secession of the Casablanca port and 
dock workers from the U.M.T., accompanied by bitter attacks on Balafrej. Ibra- 
him also lectured on the “intellectual bourgeois” who were leading the country 
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to ruin®** and the U.M.T. newspaper devoted entire issues to the alleged flounder- 
ings of the Balafrej government.”* Ben Seddiq stepped up strike activity through- 
out Morocco during the summer of 1958, mostly in individual factories or mines. 
He charged that there was a “vast plot fomented by capitalism to destroy the 
U.M.T.” and for the first time spoke publicly of socialism in Morocco.*® In late 
September, 1958, small strikes in Casablanca resulted in a violent clash with the 
police, where twenty-seven police and about a hundred workers were hurt. For 
the first time the Istiglal publicly disapproved of U.M.T. tactics and the govern- 
ment stepped in to establish a precedent that presaged the union split. The 
Ministry of the Interior after an inquiry announced that “each individual in a 
modern community is, at all times and absolutely, free to choose between work 
or strike. He should not be uneasy on this subject, nor submit to constraint or, 
the most important aspect, to conditions on his free choice.” ** In effect this 
reversed the King’s position two years before in favor of a single union movement. 
It undoubtedly gave official encouragment to any workers having doubts about 
the U.M.T.’s violent attacks on the government and the Istiglal. The Ministry 
also assured the workers that both police and judicial methods would be used 
to preserve this right and implied that the U.M.T. had coerced workers into 
striking. 

The subsequent longshoremen’s dispute is particularly interesting. The 
ports had long been regarded as a stronghold of the U.M.T. and the longshore- 
men were one of the first groups of workers to be organized. The protest began 
when a group of Casablanca port workers who opposed the U.M.T. objected to 
the hiring of a foreign laborer and attached to their demands the holding of new 
elections for union officers. The National Bureau refused to accept their peti- 
tion at first, although reportedly two-thirds of them supported it. The longshore- 
men refused to return to work in the vital port and repulsed Ben Seddiq bodily 
when he tried to appeal to them directly on the docks. After a three-day crisis he 
accepted the new slate of officers. After the strike had ended he then found 
that one of them was ineligible under the nationality clause for union officers 
and rejected the entire slate. During most of October the port continued to 
operate with less than half its normal working force, but the U.M.T. now had 
legality on its side. 

When the government decided to conduct an inquiry early in November, 
about two-thirds of the workers demonstrated against the U.M.T. In retaliation 
the U.M.T. introduced some five hundred laborers from loyal unions into a 


* AL-Istiglal, June 22, 1958, pp. 8-9. This was one of the few frank presentations of the opinior 
of the radical faction in party newspapers. Ben Barka was editor at the time and its pub- 
lication was instrumental in his replacement by a more moderate party leader. 


*Le Monde, December 4, 1958, p. 2. 
* Copies of these speeches did not appear publicly, but examples of Ben Seddiq’s style will be 


found in AlLlIstiglal, for example, June 1, 1958, p. 7. 
* Communiqué of the Ministry of the Interior, La Vigie Marocaine, September 26, 1958, p. 1. 
* There are three articles in which the dispute was unraveled in Al-Istiglal; October 4, 1958, p 
14, December 6, 1958, p. 14, and December 27, 1958, p. 14. They are, respectively, a 
chronology of events in Casablanca, a letter from the Minister of Public Works replying 
an attack by the U.M.T. and a long letter from the new secretary of the autonomous unio! 
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meeting of the dissidents and made violent threats against any longshoremen 
continuing with the opposition. Nevertheless, the inquiry proceeded, and on the 
eighteenth of December the formation of an autonomous union of port and dock 
workers was announced. This was the first defection in the Moroccan labor 
movement and preceded the Istiglal split by a month. There is little doubt that 
the U.M.T. had used foul play in trying to conceal the grievances of the port 
workers. It is also clear that the Istiqlal leaders in the government used the 
authority of office to reverse previous policy on handling labor problems of na- 
tional import. It was during this period that the Congress planning group broke 
up and that Ben Barka left the Executive Committee of the Istiqlal. 

There were no further indications of internal tension in the labor movement 
until the split of the party. Although the leaders of the Istiglal never criticized 
the U.M.T. in their capacity as party officers, they were no doubt aware of weak- 
nesses in the labor movement. Before the more serious final split of the unions 
Balafrej commented that the U.M.T. was “menaced by a scission from its or- 
ganization.” ** After Ben Barka took the lead in forming the new Democratic 
Istiqlal in late January, 1959, the most revered leader of the old Istiqlal, Allal 
Al-Fassi, resumed active leadership of the party. 

One of the first questions asked Al-Fassi by reporters concerned his inten- 
tions regarding the labor movement. His reply was to attack the U.M.T. for not 
holding a Congress or elections of officers since 1955. It should be noted that this 
was the same charge that the labor-oriented leaders of the Democratic Istiqlal 
leveled against the old guard, but in reference to the Istiglal. The old party had 
10t held elections of top officers since the highly improvised Congress of 1955. 
The only change in the Executive Committee since independence had been to 
include the leader of the nationalist party in the former Spanish Zone, who had 
ilways been treated as a member. 

From the moment of the split the leaders of the two new parties became 
bitter enemies. Both sides charged neglect of the country to satisfy personal am- 
bitions and collusion with “colonialist”-inspired ventures. The old guard, which 
had rallied to the King to preserve union solidarity in 1956, now objected to mere 
rumors that the government might intervene in the growing schisms of the labor 
movement.** They repeatedly expressed fears that Ibrahim, the President of 
the Council of Government since December, 1958, would use his office to help 
his friends in the unions, although they had never expressed any concern over 
how governmental office might have handicapped other opposition parties in the 
past. There were visits to the Palace to suggest that the one minister who openly 
supported the new party should be removed and to get reassurances that Ibrahim 
would continue to function in a non-party capacity. 

The first unions to depart from the U.M.T. were the teachers,** who pos- 

sssed considerable prestige of their own in the new country, where education 
s envied by all and most of them had lines to the old guard of the Istiglal. Many 


Le Monde, January 28, 1959, p. 4. 
‘Al-Istiqlal, February 7, 1959, p. 3. 
*La Vigie Marocaine, February 2, 1959, p. 3. 
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Moroccan teachers came from the “free schools,” which had been organized and 
financed by the Istiqlal before independence in order to minimize French educa- 
tional influence. These teachers were very likely among the most respected and 
the most active politically. Many of the present militants of the Istiglal received 
their education in free schools and many of the original teachers were close 
friends of the elder Istiglal leaders. The first Minister of National Education had 
been a member of Al-Fassi’s family and the ministry had always been under the 
supervision of an old-guard leader. The politically articulate teachers may have 
found the extremism of the U.M.T. disturbing, especially when the “intellectual 
bourgeois” were derided. The long petitions of teachers’ grievances that later 
appeared in the party newspapers suggest that they had resented U.M.T. super- 
vision for some time. 

The formation of local autonomous unions of teachers was typical of the 
structure of the split of the U.M.T. The more recently organized workers gener- 
ally stayed with the U.M.T., while the workers with a long union history left. It 
might have been expected that the more recently organized workers would resent 
U.M.T. injustices more or would be more influenced by the doctrine of the old 
Istiqlal as they made the transition to industrial occupations. That the latter 
did not happen testifies to the growing apathy of the old Istiglal organization. 
Those just arriving in the more active and more secure segments of society were 
apparently less well indoctrinated than the workers organized in the late 1940's. 
One might also have expected that the old union members would have enjoyed 
more benefits from the U.M.T.’s influence and would have felt more loyal to its 
leadership, which was not the case and which suggests that the quality of U.M.T. 
leadership might have deteriorated over the past three years. 

The longshoremen, who had left the U.M.T. in large numbers a month 
before the split of the Istiqlal, were among the first to join the Committee of 
Autonomous Unions sponsored by the old Istiglal party. Most of the other early 
departures were from the mining industry. The first miners to leave were from 
the Khouribga phosphate mines,** where the U.M.T. had already changed of- 
ficers abruptly several times since independence without explanation. Over the 
following weeks they were joined by many other miners, including the towns of 
Djerada and Kachkate (Louis Gentil), which were among the first organized. 
All of these unions were considered well organized and U.M.T. strongholds, as 
were a group of factories in Casablanca, where the more skilled workers formed 
autonomous unions. The factory workers were engaged in the more highly de- 
veloped industries of the new country, such as sugar processing and olive oil 
refining. Like the miners and port workers they were among the best paid and 
best treated workers. 

The structure of the split is further illustrated by the composition of the 
Committee of Autonomous Unions.*’ Five of the ten members were from miner’s 
unions; and four of these were from unions of phosphate mines, which constitute 
a semi—public enterprise controlled by the government’s Cherifian Phosphate 
* Ibid., February 3, 1959, p. 3. 

* ALlIstiglal, February 14, 1959, p. 3. 
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Office. Phosphates have earned a major share of foreign currency for Morocco 
since the 1920’s, when the first French Resident General decided to allocate 
income from phosphate exploitation to investment in Morocco. These were 
probably one of the first groups of Moroccans affected by industrialization. There 
may have been either some ill feeling toward the U.M.T. among these miners or 
animosity between the U.M.T. and the offices running the mines over the past 
three years, since the U.M.T. had frequently made the Cherifian Phosphate 
Office a target of criticism. This continued even after the French Director of 
the Office was removed and the administration of phosphate mining brought 
more directly under government influence. The other members of the Committee 
were longshoremen, teachers, and delegates from Casablanca factories. 

Using the membership figures released by the U.M.T., it is probably fair 
to estimate that at least 50,000 active union members have affiliated with the 
Committee of Autonomous Unions under the old Istiqlal.** Throughout the 
spring of 1959 the elder leaders of the Istiglal continued the offensive and more 
unions were attracted away from the U.M.T., but nearly always among the more 
advanced and prosperous laborers. This meant a loss of both trained union or- 
ganizers and reliable sources of funds for the U.M.T, It is very likely that French 
factory owners will sympathize with the old Istiglal and also that the civil service, 
which is probably the most rewarding large area of steady employment in the 
new country, will sympathize with the political leaders of the government, most 
‘f whom come from the ranks of the old Istiglal. 

The old Istiqlal seemed to gain vigor from the new battle, perhaps more 
than the leaders of the Democratic Istiglal had thought possible. In the National 
Consultative Assembly the elder nationalists made it clear that they only toler- 
ated the union members in that body by nearly defeating Ben Seddiq for Vice 
President in the new elections of early 1959. The party also found that many of 
the favors enjoyed by the U.M.T. over the past three years could only be revealed 
with some embarrassment to the party, which had constantly been in a majority 
in the Council of Government from October, 1956, to December, 1958. But the 
most discomfort was caused for Ibrahim, who had been Minister of Labor during 
this period. The Istiqlal government had agreed to a particular version of the 
International Labor Code in 1958, but the same leaders now revealed that the 
accepted version backed by them and the U.M.T. omitted Article 87 of the model 
code suggested by the Internation Labor Office.*® The missing article guarantees 
the worker against any prejudice to his employment or benefits as a result of 
any particular union affiliation and assures him the right to constitute or select 
his union free of constraint. The party elders did not explain why this rather 
crucial oversight had been permitted a year ago, but it was well timed to embar- 
rass the new President of the Council and to reveal favoritism to the U.M.T. 


‘Using the figures on the Table of Membership the estimate includes all the teachers of free 
schools, half the marine, mine, dock and regular teachers, and a quarter of the Casablanca 
locals. The total is 84,500, which has been further reduced to a conservative 50,000. 


ALIstiqlal, February 14, 1959, p. 14. 
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The split of the U.M.T. is convincing evidence of how satisfactory explana- 
tions of political behavior in a new nation often require digging more deeply into 
social structure. Two more general criteria of social differentiation converge on 
the members of the labor movement of a new country. One concerns the more 
precise identities acquired as more functionally specific organizations are intro- 
duced in the society, which permit a participant to achieve high levels of prom- 
inence on the basis of his skill. The other concerns the nationalist movement, an 
organization of more general function, which may have difficulty giving itself 
specific orientation in the political setting of independence and where the elder 
members may make their precedence an exclusive claim to prominence. Such 
a conflict of loyalties is by no means found only in rapidly changing societies, but 
seems more likely to arise there because of the magnitude of the change taking 
place. The organizational monoploy of some groups and the small leadership 
pool are, of course, factors contributing to this situation. The initial transition of 
Morocco had taken place in particularly dramatic form, but there is no reason 
why the adjustment to social changes need always be concretely structured in the 
same way, though the analytical structure of the situation may be similar. 

There are, in fact, two alternative courses for a situation like the one found 
in Morocco, besides the formation of two political parties each having a portion 
of the labor organization. It is possible that the nationalist party might have been 
assimilated by the labor movement or that the nationalists might have successfully 
dominated the growing working class. The greatest obstacle to combining the func- 
tions of a nationalist party and a labor movement is the changing society itself. 
The nationalist appeal is still a major control on the more retarded segments of 
the population and, thereby, is important in easing the transition from colonial 
to national status politically as well as from traditional to modern society in many 
other respects. Under circumstances of severe international strain, which have 
prevailed in the Middle East, the solidarity of the independence struggle can be 
preserved and unions may find themselves submitting to superior nationalist goals. 
Once the new nation must rely more heavily on its own national political system 
to assign priorities and select solutions for national problems, groups or individuals 
who know their best immediate interests and how to achieve them are likely to 
abandon the more amorphous and demanding appeal of nationalism. 

The alternative of the union absorbing the nationalists seems odd at first 
glance, but the relationship has signficance of vital importance in understanding 
the politics of new nations. Although such specific, well-organized groups as 
unions have not come to dominate the political systems of new nations, there are 
many cases in which the army has done so. The army combines all the organiza- 
tional characteristics of the labor movement with an especially adaptable nation- 
alist claim, which is derived from the army’s presumed sole interest in the na- 
tion’s defense and well-being. The army also has the advantage of necessarily 
being endowed with an organization extending throughout the nation’s territory, 
which both nationalists and unions may not have. The army and the unions are 
not the only examples of how functionally specific groups may wield influence 
entirely out of proportion to their size, but in any case where this relationship 
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a- prevails in the national political system the result may be more authoritarian than 
to the nationalism of party elders. The new leaders know how to bring mass com- 
on munications and organizational controls into play with a dexterity that may be 
re frowned on by elders, who may prefer the mass appeal of the movement as 
‘oO needed. 

n- The difficulties of organization may make the nationalist appeal attractive 
an to the labor movement or similar groups, but it has certain feedback characteris- 
elf tics. As seems to have happened in the U.M.T., the range of social differentiation 
ler associated with the various occupations may be so great that distinct political 
ch opinions may already exist in different segments of the membership. Some 
ut workers may have had sufficient experience to know when their concrete interests 
ng were being postponed or neglected, as the longshoremen and miners seem to have 
ip realized. It should also be noted that a labor movement may turn to national 
of politics simply to overcome its own shortages of skilled personnel or to recruit 
on workers who might not otherwise understand union functions. This, of course, 
he leads to obvious organizational vulnerabilities in the unions, which can be ex- 

ploited at will by nationalists or others. 

nd If one imagines only a rudimentary classification of the kinds of political 
on behavior in a new nation, it becomes apparent that only a small segment of the 
en population can participate actively in national affairs. Despite the generally low 
lly level of industrialization, the attractions of the cities mean that thousands of 
ne- persons will try to join the new working class. As a result the labor movement 
elf. may easily include half of the most active new citizens and nearly all of those 
of about to enter into active political participation. As social change takes place in 
rial the new nation the unions have an automatically increasing supply to experienced 
ny and articulate militants and organizers. Considering the labor movement in re- 
ave lation to the national political system and to the more general social setting of new 
be nations we see that there are strong forces toward a separate national political 
als. identity for the unions. These forces were of sufficient strength in Morocco to lead 
em the U.M.T. into denying its union purposes in order to seek political influence and 


eventually to divide the entire labor movement. 
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HE CLASSIFICATION of states by multi-party, two-party and single- 

party systems may become a fascinating numbers game, which, however, 

does not always correspond to current political realities. During the process 
of evolution from one system to another, there may be occasions when all at- 
tempts at categorization into one of the three traditional systems will be defied. 
The experience of Germany may serve to illustrate this problem. The move- 
ment from a multi-party system in the Empire and Weimar eras to a single-party 
system under Hitler and then to a multi-party system in the Federal Republic fits 
into the normative pattern of totalitarian governments producing major party 
convulsions in their rise and fall. But the recent trend from a multi-party to a 
two-party system puts the country into a state of animated suspension between 
the two party systems. Hence it would be more correct to classify it as having 
a hybrid “two and a half” party system. The number of minor parties active 
on a national scale rules out, at the present time, the two-party categorization, 
but, on the other hand, their decreasing political importance rules out the multi- 
party categorization. This essay seeks to study the conditions and prospects of 
survival of minor parties in such a state of suspension, and will center its atten- 
tion on the most important of them, the Free Democratic party. 

Of course, mere survival without playing an appreciable role in national 
politics may still be possible under a genuine two-party system on the Anglo- 
Saxon model. The Prohibition party in the United States and the Liberal party 
in Great Britain run candidates in national elections without much chance of 
participating in the political decision-making process. But West Germany is not 
yet confronted with a situation in which the Christian Democratic Union and the 
Social Democratic party may expect to alternate in power without relying on 
coalition partners. At this moment the SPD cannot expect to match the un- 
precedented CDU feat of obtaining a majority vote in a federal election and of 
governing alone if it so desired. But then what guarantee exists that the CDU 
will be able to repeat this feat in a post-Adenauer era? Therefore both parties 
may have to seek out as ally the only minor party which has managed to survive 
their own electoral onslaught, the Free Democrat party, now in a somewhat 
battered condition. 


*In the light of the Christian Democratic Union strength and Social Democratic party weakness 


in recent federal elections, Karl Loewenstein considers it as a “one and a half” .system 
Political Power and the Governmental Process (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957), p. 97. Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (New York: Wiley, 1954) and Sieemund 


Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956) offer 
other excellent party analyses. Another paradox suggests itself. The “German Democrati 
Republic” (East Zone) in theory would fall into the multi-party camp, but in practice, of 
course, is ruled by a single party, the Socialist Unity party. 
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A case study of the FDP must answer certain basic questions. Can a minor 
party holding a modicum of power survive multiple threats to its precarious 
existence? In the face of a persistent trend toward a two-party system, can it hope 
to survive the loss of shared power on the national level, while maintaining, due 
to the federal system, a role as balancer of power in coalition governments on the 
Land level? In the face of a movement away from ideologically committed parties, 
can the FDP, as heir to the legacy of liberalism, stem the declining popularity of 
this doctrine and still make use of it to gain uncommitted voters? As a matter 
of fact, can it compete with the major parties that have incorporated many of its 
liberal concepts into their own programs? And finally, in the face of a funda- 
mental, internal schism based along ideological lines, can the FDP coalesce into 
a well-knit, disciplined, and centralized organization with a strong leadership able 
to attract more members and voters? To focus on these questions, we must swiftly 
survey the past and then analyze the party’s apparatus, ideology, development 
and electoral performance. 


I 


In German as in British history, the three “isms” of conservatism, socialism, 
and liberalism long have competed for supremacy. But unlike its British counter- 
part in the nineteenth century, the development of institutionalized liberalism 
in Germany was marked by a plethora of schisms, a failure to attract a mass 
following, and a dearth of dynamic leaders. Sparked by the Revolution of 1848, 
liberals in that year were clamoring for German unity and the establishment of 
a democratic form of government, but their proposals were rejected by the Prus- 
sian king. Soon, Bismarck’s dramatic rise to power led to a cleavage in the strug- 
gling liberal movement. The right-wing National Liberal party, backed by indus- 
trialists, supported Bismarck’s foreign policy in return for the adoption of high 
protective tariffs; the left-wing Progressives bitterly assailed Bismarck’s entire 
program. 

In the Weimar era, the warring factions once again could achieve no unity. 
The German People’s party, successor to the National Liberals, remained a small 
party despite the leadership of Gustav Stresemann, while the Democratic party, 
heir to the Progressives, received significant popular backing only in the initial 
postwar years.” Why this failure of liberalism? The lack of unity compounded 
by an inability to rejuvenate its ideological concepts, the increasing aggressively 
nationalist and less liberal attitudes of the bulk of the middle classes, and the 
magnetic appeals of socialism, communism, and later, national socialism — these 
could be adduced in explanation. 

In the wake of the Hitler era, old and new parties rose out of the ashes of 
destruction, and kindled the flames of a multi-party system. In addition to Com- 
munists, Socialists and Christian Democrats, several liberal* groups, with assorted 


“See Friedrich C. Sell, Die Tragédie des Deutschen Liberalismus (Stuttgart, 1953); Siegmund 
Neumann, Die deutschen Parteien: Wesen und Wandel nach dem Kriege (Berlin, 1932). 
‘“Liberal” used in the context of this article refers to two specific German groups holding an 


individualistic Weltanschauung: a liberal-democratic or left wing and a liberal-nationalist 
or conservative right wing. 
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labels, were forming in all German states. Already on July 10, 1945, the Liberal- 
Democratic party in the East Zone received a license to organize. But Soviet 
political commissars soon blunted its anti-Marxist tenets, and by 1948 it had be- 
come a puppet party. In the western zones of occupation, however, military 
governors insisted that party organizations be built up from the local level. The 
lack of homogeneity in liberal ranks within and among the western zones reflected 
the heritage of the Empire and of Weimar. For instance, the Democratic People’s 
party of Wuerttemberg-Baden, long the home of liberal democracy, spearheaded 
the left-wing; the Free Democrats and the Liberal Democrats of severai British- 
occupied Lander and of Hesse maintained the nationalist tradition of the People’s 
party. In short, by spring, 1947, liberals in the three western zones had established 
rudimentary party organizations. These Land parties held by no means identical 
doctrines, but sought as a minimum goal the formation of a united organization. 

Subsequent to the establishment of the CDU and SPD, the merger of the 
West German liberal parties finally was formalized in December, 1948. Under 
the firm leadership of liberal-democratically oriented Theodor Heuss, soon to be 
elected President of the Federal Republic, the Free Democratic party held it first 
Convention in June, 1949. 


II 


From the point of view of organization and structure, the Free Democratic 
party has to resolve fundamental problems which so far have hampered its de- 
velopment. Although it is a new party, it has venerable traditions, such as the 
jealously held prerogative, typical of liberalism in many countries, of maximum 
decentralization of structure and diffusion of power. Thus its strength lies in the 
eleven semi-autonomous Land parties (including the Saar since 1957). Here the 
decision-makers operate within the three highest organs: the party conference, 
the executive committee, and the general council. In many Lander, a centrally 
structured bureaucratic machine built up by the Land chairman has sunk its 
roots into local politics, primarily in order to have candidates for state or federal 
offices. The relationship of Land machine to federal party organization has been 
tenuous. Only in recent years has the federal Executive Committee initiated a 
measure of control in order to achieve greater unity and cohesion. How effective 
this control has been remains problematical; it certainly does not approach that 
of the CDU or the SPD counterpart organs. 

The federal organization of the FDP mirrors that of each Land party. While 
it is more than a country-club aggregation of delegates, the Convention often ex- 
hibits a lack of monolithic unity judging by the acrimonious floor debates which 
have taken place and which have not been matched by any other German party. 
That the Convention does not function as the primary decision-making organ 
of the party is quite apparent. The Executive Committee, consisting of about 
thirty leading officials, frames the party’s policies, although in theory it receives 
advice from the General Council, an eighty- to ninety-member permanent com- 
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mittee of the Convention. Leaders and staff members of the Land organizations 
and federal headquarters are represented well on both organs.‘ 

The Land chairmen have a powerful voice in the selection of the party chair- 
man, for they are the ones behind the scenes at convention time who negotiate 
and select a compromise candidate suitable to most Lander and to the delegates. 
The final effect of this process is that, contrary to the practice in the CDU and 
SPD, a leader emerges who is not a dominant figure. But the power of the leader 
should not be underestimated. He does exert some influence upon internal party 
affairs and the body politic, and this is due in no small measure to the significant 
role played by the FDP in the coalition governments of many Lander. 

Although not a part of the official party hierarchy, the Parliamentary Section 
nevertheless represents a key instrument in policy execution. Despite the fact 
that 50 per cent of the Executive Committee members are also Bundestag dep- 
uties, co-ordination with the party has not been as close as desired.’ However, 
since the 1957 federal election, five working groups have been formed to bring 
the policies of the Executive Committee and the Parliamentary Section in line. 

Several surveys have probed the social substructure of German parties. They 

reveal that in the FDP, the Bundestag deputies, members, and voters have a more 
similar social and economic status than those of other parties.* They explain the 
inability of the FDP to emerge as a mass-type organization comparable to the SPD 
yr even the CDU. The bulk of its adherents treasure individualism too highly to 
enroll in the party, with the result that there are only from 50,000 to 80,000 
members, of whom an equal number reside in centers of right-wing and left-wing 
strength.’ 

FDP voters tend to live in communities of under 50,000 population rather 
than in large cities. Proportionately more of them are under thirty years old than 
over thirty. In contrast, the SPD draws strength from the thirty to fifty age group, 
the CDU from the older voters. And unlike the CDU adherents, men out- 
number women 52 to 48. Since German Catholics never have been attracted in 


*Max Gustav Lange, “Die FDP-Versuch einer Erneuerung des Liberalismus,” Parteien in der 
Bundesrepublik (Stuttgart, 1955), pp. 392-95; Rudolf Wildenmann, Partei und Fraktion 
(Meisenheim/Glan, 1955), pp. 83-84. 

* A list of members appears in Bundesvorstand der FDP, laut X. Ordentlicher Bundesparteitag am 
21./23. Mai 1959 in Berlin. 

“Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber and Klaus Schiitz, Wahler und Gewahlte (Berlin, 1957), pp. 199 ff.; 
Erich Reigrotzki, Soziale Verpflechtungen in der Bundesrepublik (Tiibingen, 1956), pp. 126 
ff.; and Friedrich Tennstadt, Der Wahler (Allensbach, 1957). Data in these books use 


government and opinion research institute studies. 


‘Due to the decentralized nature of the party, exact membership figures seem to be nonexistent. 
Some Land chairmen carry members on their rolls even though no dues have been paid for 
a long time. One Land secretary gave this writer (December, 1959) an estimate of 50,000 
members in the Federal Republic, while the secretary-general of the party, K. H. Flach, 
believed it to be 80,000, of whom 18,000 reside in the Saar, 12,000 in North Rhine-West- 
phalia, and 10,000 in Baden-Wiirttemberg (interview, October, 1959). In 1951, the FDP 
claimed 80,000 members (Wildenmann, op. cit., p. 98), but that total excluded the Saar. In 
effect, the FDP has lost at least 25 per cent of its members in eight years, mostly in North 
Rhine-Westphalia where 16,000 members left the party ranks. 
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great numbers to liberalism, partially due to its anticlericalism, the ratio of 
Protestants to Catholics supporting the FDP is 3 to 1.8 For the SPD the ratio is 
2 to 1, but for the CDU it is 4 to 6. 

The FDP serves as a magnet primarily to the relatively well-educated, mid- 
dle and upper income strata. It is the prototype of a bourgeois party, backed 
especially by salaried employees, the self-employed — ranging from tradesmen 
to industrialists — and professional workers. How little appeal it has to the bulk 
of the voters, especially the workers, is highly significant. It is true that of late 


TABLE I 


VorTerS FOR THREE Parties By OccupaTion* 











Groups of 100 polled voters for 
CDU SPD FDP 

Nt SE eS Ne TE 75 19 
I I icin gcsintinesiniispiitiicintninmcsiziaiaiiaincintiion ey 13 30 
EE RA OD aicascideeaneaiilinacatiaie aii ca 3 9 
Self-employed and professional workers .....................----. 17 3 27 
a ee ee a oe 6 15 
EE sates i ceaninadaaheieacan ten " Ssikaieitniene 2D 100 100 





*Insticue fir Demoskopie, Reprdsentative Bevélkerungsumfrage, September 1957, Bundesgebiet Wahler (hecto- 
graphed). The EMNID survey includes the pensioner category. Of 100 FDP voters: workers, 20; salaried 
employees, 19; civil servants, 12; self-employed and professional workers, 23; farmers, 13; pensioners, 1 
EMNID-Informationen, X, nr. 31 (August 10, 1958). 


it has strengthened its position among the farmers. But nevertheless its electoral 
base remains at a maximum of 12 per cent of the total votes, which it has not 
achieved in recent years. Thus the party is confronted with a familiar problem: 
how to increase membership and voter support and yet not change policies and 
alienate present followers. No answer has been found as yet, although there are 
those among the younger leaders who advocate less emphasis on ideology, and 
more attention paid to central organization and discipline. In December, 1958, 
a commission to propose reforms was constituted, but it has made no recom- 
mendations so far pending parliamentary action on a party organization and 
financing law. 

The decline of the Free Democrats also may be attributed to increasing dif- 
ficulties in raising enough money for organization work and electoral campaigns. 
Funds once flowed freely into party coffers through “independent” organizations, 
such as the Staatsbiirgerliche Vereinigung on the Bund level and the Férderer- 
gesellschaften on the Lander level, set up specifically for this purpose by organized 
business interests to finance all non-socialist parties. But as a result of the party’s 


*An EMNID survey, 1958, gives it as: Protestants 71 per cent, Catholics 24 per cent, other or 
none 5 per cent. EMNID-Informationen, X, nr.31 (August 10, 1958). 

*The ratio of party members to voters is low in Germany. While the FDP ratio, 2.8 per cent, 
surpasses that of the CDU, 2.3 per cent, it is less favorable than that of the SPD, 6.6 per cent 
(1957 election). The FDP ratio is based on an estimate of 65,000 members, CDU and SPD 
ratios are from Karl Friedrich Kindler, “Der Antiparteienaffekt in Deutschland,” Gesell- 
schaft, Staar, Erziehung, III (No. 3, 1958), 117-18. August von der Heydte and Karl Sacherl 
give ratios of 3.5, 2.8, and 8.2 per cent respectively for the 1953 election, in Soziologie der 
Deutschen Parteien (Miinchen, 1955) p. 157. 
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withdrawal from the governing coalition in 1956, and of the 1958 decision of 
the Constitutional Court ruling that business firms no longer can donate funds 
to parties on a tax-free basis, the party claims to receive nearly two-thirds less 
income than formerly.’® Since the funds from the cited organizations are in- 
sufficient to cover the necessary operating costs, the party must scout for more 
from employers still sympathetic to its cause. Hence the image of the FDP as 
the party of big business is no longer quite valid. Business interests have captured 
some leadership posts in its state and federal organs, but their level of pressure 
and influence upon internal party affairs has become less important. 


Il 


Another source of weakness in the party is the failure of programmatic and 
ideological objectives to show consistency and to receive a wide measure of sup- 
port from all party elements. True, the major parties face similar problems, but 
in general they have been able to surmount them. The difficulties of the FDP 
are compounded by its inability to find a home in the political spectrum of Left, 
Center, and Right. It is truly a futile task to put it into a spectrum given the loss 
of meaning of these political concepts in contemporary Germany, the lack of 
differences between parties on many basic issues, and the shrinking emphasis 
being placed upon ideological goals. The FDP characterizes itself as a party of the 
Center, although it graciously has accepted seats to the right of the CDU in the 
Bundestag. Critics label it as a party of the Right. There is a measure of validity 
in both claims. But more important is the FDP’s operative theory of seeking to 
become a third force alongside the two major parties in order to act as a kind of 
bargaining middleman. Although the two giants are somewhat contemptuous of 
the electoral weakness of the FDP, they nevertheless are ready to buy some of 
its wares in order to consolidate their power at either the Land or federal levels. 
The price may seem exorbitant, namely, several key posts for the FDP in the 


“EDP, Bericht des Bundesschatrmeisters H.W. Rubin, Bundesparteitag der FDP in Berlin vom 
2123.5. 1959 (mimeographed). In 1958, party headquarters received pledges of only 
about 1,440,000 DM (circa $350,000), and some of the more important Land parties 
as little as 80,000 DM for the year. Ibid. Actually, on the average about 1,200,000 DM are 
collected by national headquarters and the same amount by Lander headquarters. Half of 
the national funds comes from the Staatsbiirgerliche Vereinigung, the other half from the 
FDP financing organization Wirtschafts- und Sovialpolitische Vereinigung and the more 
prosperous Lander parties, such as North Rhine-Westphalia (interview with a FDP official, 


December, 1959). The Lander income often has proven unsatisfactory either because of a 
lack of energy in collecting dues from members (such a source provides a maximum of 
18 per cent of receipts) or because the Férderergesellschaften have not hesitated to cut off 


suddenly all funds in Lander, such as North Rhine-Westphalia, Lower Saxony and Hesse, 
where the FDP has clashed sharply with the CDU. However, in these Lander many busi- 
nessmen contribute directly to the FDP financing organization, and the crises have been 
overcome. 

In election years, the party’s income is higher. Gustav Stein, an official of the 
Federation of German Industry and the Staatsbiirgerliche Vereinigung, recently revealed 
that in the 1953 election business gave to the Staatsbiirgerliche Vereinigung and the 
Forderergesellschaften 5.7 million DM, of which the CDU received 2.5, the FDP 2.2, and 
the DP (German party) 1 million DM (these sums exclude direct business support of 
individual candidates or parties). In opposition to Adenauer in the 1957 election, the 
FDP’s share was not as liberal. Stein claims that 19.4 million DM were distributed then, 
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various cabinets, Thus, the FDP allied itself with the CDU for many years in 
Bonn and in some Lander; in others it joined forces with the SPD. All parties 
have had to shed some of their programmatic goals as a result of such unorthodox 
political alliances. But to the FDP this has not implied any appreciable loss in 
influence and prestige on the Lander level. 

The program of the party can be characterized as that of a rejuvenated liber- 
alism.'! At its core stands the free individual, respect for private property and 
opposition to statism. There is a certain ambivalence, however, in the traditional 
advocacy of a unitary state and a centralization of governmental powers. In the 
vanguard of the unsuccessful fight for federally controlled police and finance 
administrations, the party viewed disapprovingly CDU attempts to grant more 
functions to the Lander governments. But given the decentralized nature of the 
party, the views of its recent chairman, Reinhold Maier, and the reliance on 
Land rather than Bund coalitions, it is not surprising to witness a readier accept- 
ance of federalism than ever before.*” 

The neo-liberal concept of limiting economic freedom by letting the state 
assume certain responsibilities for the socially weak (Sozialverpflichtete Markt- 
wirtschaft) has supplanted to some extent, the Liberals agree, the classical Man- 
chester liberalism of laissez faire. Thus, the party urges the government to aid 
the middle class (that is, FDP supporters), for instance, by tax concessions to 
business for reinvestment of capital into plant expansion, and by price stabili- 
zation measures to aid peasants. This attitude has by no means lessened the | 
party’s stanch championship of the free competitive system as put into practice by | 
an erstwhile Liberal, Ludwig Erhard, now CDU Minister of the Economy.** An | 
ambivalent and politically explosive attitude toward organized labor characterizes 
the party’s position in the field of industrial relations. The party occasionally has 
denounced economic and social legislation supported jointly by the SPD and 


of which the CDU received 11, the FDP 4.6, the DP 3.3, and the BHE (All-German Blox 
of Expellees) 0.5 million DM. “Das demokratische Wirtschaftsgeld,” Der Spiegel, November 
4, 1959, p. 22. The CDU figure seems low, but the FDP figure is correct, according to 
FDP headquarters. The Vereinigung gave the FDP 3 million DM, of which half was spent 
on the national level and half on the Lander level, while the Férderergesellschaften and 
other donors gave an additional 1.5 million DM on the Lander level. Interview with K. H. 
Flach; see also SPD, Unternehmermillionen kaufen politische Macht (Bonn, n.d.); SPD, 
Die Finanzierung des Wahlkampfes 1957 (Bonn, 1957); Arnold J. Heidenheimer, “German 
Party Finance: the CDU,” American Political Science Review, LI (June, 1957), 369-85; and 
Ossip K. Flechtheim, “Politische Entwicklung und Finanzierung der CDU,” Die Neue 
Gesellschaft, V (May-June, 1958), 182-89. All deal with FDP financing too. Some FDP 
officials now advocate a state financing of parties in order to receive adequate support. It 
is doubtful that the government will sponsor such a proposal. See Rechtliche Ordnung 
des Parteiwesens, Bericht der vom Bundesminister des Innern eingesetzten Parteienrechts- 
kommission (Frankfurt am Main, 1958). 

“The text of the program is reprinted in Wilhelm Mommsen, Deutsche Parteiprogramme der 
Gegenwart (Miinchen, 1954), pp. 71-80. Also see FDP, Berliner Programm der FDP, 1957 
(Bonn, 1957); FDP, Der Freiheitsgedanke braucht mutige Verfechter (Bonn, 1959). 

* Ossip K. Flechtheim, “Bund und Lander in der Sicht der Parteien,” Zeitschrift fiir Politik, TV 
(Number 4, 1957), 354-56. 

* Hans-Heinrich Zimdahl, Wirtschaftssysteme und Parteiprogramme (Baden-Baden, 1955), pp 

43 ff; Wolfgang Treue, Deutsche Parteiprogramme, 1861-1954 (Gédttingen, 1954), p. 248 
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the pro-labor wing of the CDU,™ but coalitions with the SPD and a more prag- 
matic view now held by young party leaders have mellowed the basically anti- 
union attitude of the party. 

On other issues the Liberals have clashed sharply with their former CDU 
partner. Historically, they have upheld the causes of anticlericalism and the 
separation of church and state. They profess to see in the CDU the vehicle which 
guides Catholic interference in politics. They claim that Catholic denominational 
schools not only increase the religious strife among the German people, but run 
counter to the basic rights set forth in the Bonn Constitution. The party has 
resisted the CDU attempt to anchor in the Constitution the Nazi-Vatican Con- 
cordat of 1933, providing, inter alia, for separate Catholic schools. In common 
cause with the SPD, it successfully urged the Constitutional Court in 1957 to 
prohibit the federal government from interfering in education, a field reserved to 
the Lander. Usually at the behest of the SPD, the general pattern in Lander with 
a Protestant majority has been to institute a secular or nondenominational school 
ystem. The FDP would have preferred the establishment of common Christian 
schools which would affirm Christian religious and cultural values, but has 
backed nondenominational schools in preference to strictly denominational ones.** 

In the area of foreign and military affairs, the Free Democrats generally have 
pursued a Western-oriented policy. Thus, they have endorsed, with only minor 
reservations, the new West European functional and political organizations. As 
a junior coalition partner in the CDU-dominated cabinet, the FDP sustained 
Adenauer’s post-Korean rearmament policy. The party conditionally supported 
EDC, and denounced the opposition tactics of the SPD and of neutralist groups 
who, it feared, might provoke Soviet aggression and the withdrawal of United 
States troops. In contradiction to its pro-European stand, the party took a cue 
from its own nationalist elements when it urged an eventual peace treaty based 
on the 1937 borders, thereby denying the validity of the Oder-Neisse line and 
granting expellees the right to return to their homelands.** It also opposed the 
holding of a plebiscite in the Saar, as envisaged in the Paris Agreement of Octo- 
ber, 1954, for fear that the area would be lost forever to Germany. In a turbulent 
nine-hour session held on October 28, the FDP Bundestag Section decided to 
reject the Saar Statute. The FDP ministers in the cabinet could not resolve the 
dilemma posed by this action — either they had to abide by the party decision or 
remain loyal to Adenauer: one voted for the Statute, one against, and two 
abstained. 

After leaving the coalition in early 1956, the party clashed dramatically with 
Adenauer over the direction of foreign policy. Now echoing the SPD, the FDP 
lashed out at Adenauer’s “slack” reunification quests and his failure to initiate 


“ Neue Zeitung, October 19, 1951; Robert Haerdter, “Salut fiir einen Freien Mann,” Die Gegen- 
wart, VIII (November, 1953), pp. 719-21. 


* Walter Dirks, “Die Klerikalen und die Liberalen,” Frankfurter Hefte, IX (May 5, 1954) 329-41. 
New York Times, March 27, 1957. 


* Treue, op. cit., pp. 247-53. 
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direct negotiations with the Soviets. Already in 1952 and 1954, Adenauer, who 
feared bypassing the West, had rejected the proposals of the foreign affairs expert 
of the party, Karl-Georg Pfleiderer. The same fate befell the 1956 “Germany 
Plan” of party leader Erich Mende.*’ In essence, all plans envisaged direct rela- 
tions with Moscow, and the establishment of a reunited, neutral Germany free 
of foreign troops as part of an all-Europe collective security system. In 1956, some 
top FDP leaders even held exploratory, but fruitless, talks with party officials 
in the East Zone concerning these plans. 

In other realms, SPD and FDP registered both success and failure. Under 
opposition pressure the government agreed to limit the service of draftees to 
twelve instead of eighteen months, but did not yield to demands that German 
divisions be supplied only with conventional weapons. 

The significance of the FDP shift toward a more neutralist position must not 
be underrated. It reflected a blend of political opportunism and gnawing doubts 
about the wisdom of Adenauer’s policies vis-a-vis Moscow and the Ulbricht re- 
gime. It strengthened the camp of the opposition, although it could not achieve 
the desired objective of convincing the Chancellor that he should conduct foreign 
affairs on a more flexible basis. 


IV 


To trace the development of the party since 1949 is to discover a host of 
external and internal strains which have contributed greatly to its electoral de- 
cline. When the CDU failed to receive a majority of votes in the 1949 election, 
the FDP was allotted the vice chancellorship and three cabinet posts as a reward 
for joining, along with other minor parties, the coalition government. Nonethe- 
less, fissures soon developed in the alliance. The FDP allied itself with the SPD 
in some Lander, wanted additional high administrative posts, disliked economic 
and social legislation backed by the CDU left-wing, and strained at the alleged 
authoritarian leash of the Chancellor. But there were few in FDP councils who 
went so far as to advocate a rupture with the government and an exodus to the 
lone opposition ranks of the SPD."* 

Inter-party discords were less spectacular than the FDP intra-party feud 
between the left and right wings which proved to be well-nigh insurmountable 
and which jolted the fragile party foundations on a number of occasions. In 1951, 
the conservative right wing, with its strength concentrated in the three Lander 
of Hesse, Lower Saxony, and North Rhine-Westphalia, envisioned the party’s 
goal as the formation of a new German Right. A year later, it bitterly opposed 
the left wing’s conclusion of a coalition alliance with the SPD and BHE (AII- 
German Bloc of Expellees) in Baden-Wuerttemberg. Expressive of more than 
an ideological feud, campaign strategy also was at issue. With the Hesse Land 


"Das Freie Wort (FDP official weekly), March 22, 1957. The party also supports the Polish 
Rapacki plan. Ibid., February 28, 1958. In 1959, Mende called for direct East and West 
German talks, and a resumption of diplomatic ties to the Soviet bloc states. Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung, November 6, 1959, p. 5. 

* Lange, op. cit., pp. 333-37, 349-51. 
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elections near at hand, right-wing leaders there asked how the organization could 
wage a campaign against the SPD when further south the same two parties had 
just formed a coalition.”® 

In anticipation of the 1953 federal election, the North Rhine-Westphalia 
leadership in order to strengthen the anti-Marxist forces sought to form a national 
Rally of the Right, a loose electoral alliance of the FDP, DP (German party) and 
other minor conservative parties, but allegedly excluding Nazi elements. The 
refusal of FDP federal headquarters to endorse the plan led to its demise. Equally 
unsuccessful was the right wing’s attempt to impose its doctrines, as drafted in 
“The German Program” (August, 1952), upon the rest of the party. As might 
be expected, “The German Program” stressed nationalism, glorified the middle 
class, peasants, and the family, held the West partially responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of Germans from the East, and demanded restitution for those persons 
prosecuted as former Nazis. As an antithesis to this document, left-wing members 
in Baden-Wirttemberg and the Hanseatic cities issued a “Liberal Manifesto,” 
which urged economic deconcentration, a greater measure of cultural freedom, 
and the establishment of a strong liberal middle class.*° 

These two antagonistic forces held the stage at the 1952 Bad Ems Conven- 
tion. The future of the party was at stake. One central issue had to be resolved: 
should the party adopt a nationalist or a liberal-democratic course? Neither side 
could muster the votes of enough delegates for its respective program, and the 
loctrinal and tactical stalemate continued. The necessity to compromise led to 
the re-election of Chairman Franz Bliicher, also Vice Chancellor, who had man- 
aged to steer the party on a precarious middle course since 1949, and to the elec- 
tion of two vice-chairmen instead of the customary one.** 

The uneasy truce was short-lived. In January, 1953, British occupation 
authorities arrested former Nazi State Secretary Werner Naumann and several 
accomplices, and accused them of undermining the democratic regime. Among 
the documents discovered was one in which Naumann urged former National 
Socialists to join the FDP and capture its leadership, especially that of North 
Rhine-Westphalia. That Nazis had found a home in the nationalist strongholds 
of the party without any difficulty was only too well known in Germany. That 
some of the Land party chiefs tolerated them or actively sought their support, 
and that federal headquarters took no action, was not too astonishing in the light 
f the fluid political pattern of the Right.2? Thus the party had compromised 
itself by failing to weed out these undesirable elements, a fact which led to 
further clashes between left and right wings, ard significant losses in the 1953 
federal election. 


* Ibid., pp. 358-59; Neue Zeitung, July 8, 1952. 
Die Brunnenkur,” Die Gegenwart, VII (December, 1952), 793-94. 
~ Lange, op. cit., pp. 362-66; Der Spiegel, March 2, 1955, pp. 17-18. 
“Friedrich Middlehauve, North Rhine-Westphalia chairman, hired ex-Nazis for his private 
staff and the Land newspaper. Artur Stegner, Lower Saxony chairman, was in contact with 
Naumann. Stegner was expelled from the party, not on this charge but for the mishandling 


of funds. For further details, see Alistair Horne, Return to Power (New York: Praeger, 
1956), pp. 166 ff. 
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Adenauer asked the party to participate in the new cabinet, even though the 
CDU had won an absolute majority of seats. But from the start, the partnership 
was anything but peaceful. The Chancellor refused to reappoint as Minister of 
Justice the unpredictable Thomas Dehler, thus paving the way for Dehler’s 
ascent to the chairmanship of the party in March, 1954. Inter-party relations 
deteriorated to the point where more than personal clashes between the two men 
occurred. The most critical disagreements centered in the realm of foreign affairs, 
as already noted. 

Sensing critical months ahead, the Chancellor sought Dehler’s promise in 
late 1955 that the FDP would maintain its support of the administration policy, 
and would be ready to participate again in a coalition cabinet after the 1957 elec- 
tion. Dehler refused to make any commitments and the series of talks between 
the two leaders failed to achieve agreement. Soon thereafter, the Christian 
Democrats pressed for a revision of the electoral law which would have weakened 
proportional representation and consequently damaged the minor parties. Along 
with others, the FDP was instrumental in squashing the proposal.** 

However, this proposal was the straw that broke the camel’s back, and led 
to the final breach between FDP and CDU in the spring of 1956. The crisis be- 
gan in January, 1956, when a “Young Turk” rebellion broke out in the FDP na- 
tionalist redoubt of North Rhine-Westphalia. There a nucleus of young, power- 
seeking FDP leaders, embittered by Adenauer’s personal direction of the cabinet, 
and by some phases of his foreign and domestic policies, and sparked by the 
desire not to play second fiddle in any future Adenauer administration, decided 
to torpedo the Land coalition with the CDU (led by Karl Arnold, the late 
respected leader of the CDU left wing) and to join a government headed by the 
SPD. The revolt was successful and the government toppled on February 20. 
It was followed by the resignation of the regional chairman, Middlehauve, who, 
friendly to Arnold, disapproved of the rebellion in his home bailiwick. 

Who are these men, all under forty-five, who catapulted themselves into 
the limelight and who are the potential leaders of the party? Among them, 
several already have achieved prominence: Willy Weyer, North Rhine-West- 
phalia deputy Minister President and Minister of Finance, 1956-58, and Land 
chairman of the party; Wolfgang Doering, federal campaign manager for 1957; 
and Walter Scheel, regional treasurer, economic consultant and Bundestag dep- 
uty.** They represent the new triumvirate, relatively untainted by the Nazi era. 
Pragmatists all, they lack profound ideological views, and are neither champions 
of the old liberalism nor of a reawakening nationalism. How could this team 
then become so successful? It built up over the years a tight-knit political ma- 
chine under the tutelage of Middelhauve. A party classically weak in organiza- 
tion needed the impetus of good organizers, of bosses in the American tradition, 





* Dolf Sternberger, “Die Gemiitlichkeit hért auf; Thomas Dehler, seine Partei, die Koalition und 
die Richtlinien der Politik,” Die Gegenwart, X (December, 1955), 819-22. 

*“The New Alliance at Diisseldorf,” Economist, April 21, 1956, pp. 279-80. Two other national 

leaders, still active in Land affairs but not in the forefront of the revolt, are Erich Mende, 

now national chairman, and Wolfgang Rubin, party treasurer. 
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especially in a Land rich in votes and money. Then too, the timing of the revolt 
was superb, just as dissatisfaction with the CDU reached a climax among na- 
tional party leaders. 

An alliance with the SPD at the Land level, in the view of the triumvirate, 
represented a sound political maneuver. First, there were precedents for it. Sec- 
ond, both parties were dissatisfied with the national policy of the CDU. Third, 
the SPD perforce would have to jettison some of its traditional radicalism in 
order to work out a mutually satisfactory policy with its FDP partner. Fourth, 
there were many points of agreement between the parties in the realms of cul- 
tural and foreign affairs. Fifth, the alliance was regarded as a trial balloon of a 
possible coalition with the SPD on the federal level after the 1957 election, should 
the two parties jointly receive more votes than the CDU. 

This marriage of convenience caused dissatisfaction among some in both 
camps. The Federation of Trade Unions, mostly sympathetic to the SPD, publicly 
denounced the alliance, characterizing the FDP in North Rhine-Westphalia as 
the hotbed of reaction and the major exponent of heavy industry. There was 
an element of truth in the charge, but overlooked was the fact that the Ruhr 
magnates had already shifted the bulk of their support to the CDU, the party 
that could pay off handsome dividends. 

There were important repercussions on the national scene. The Adenauer 
government suffered two setbacks. Not only could it no longer muster a two- 
thirds vote in the Bundesrat, but by March its important coalition partner, the 
FDP, decided to join the ranks of the opposition in the Bundestag. This move 
had been threatened on a number of previous occasions, but now the time 
seemed most propitious. 

A serious crisis could not be averted within the FDP. A dissident group of 
sixteen FDP deputies, including all four FDP ministers holding cabinet rank, 
broke off from the party on February 23, remained loyal to Adenauer, and by 
April had formed the Free People’s party (FVP). Lacking a specific doctrine 
and lacking unity, the FVP failed to attract a mass following. It was dissolved 
in January, 1957 and merged with the German party. 

The bulk of the FDP members maintained their allegiance to the party, al- 
though many were critical of the revolt in the Ruhr and still regarded the CDU 

$a natural coalition ally. The FDP Bundestag deputies, now voting with the 
opposition, were unable to make serious inroads into Adenauer’s comfortable 
voting majority (281 for him, 205 against), but nevertheless provided conclusive 
evidence to the country that the Chancellor’s tight rein on his coalition had 
ended and that his policies could meet with criticism by an erstwhile allied party. 
In April, 1956, the Free Democrats met at Wiirzburg and endorsed the breach 
with Adenauer. Dehler was re-elected chairman, and promptly blasted the 
Chancellor’s foreign policy. 

Hence it was surprising that in late 1956 attempts were made by top CDU 
and FDP leaders, including Adenauer and Dehler, to resume the coalition. When 
the offer of some key posts failed to tempt the FDP to return to the fold, the talks 
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ended. But they did contribute to another crisis within the FDP. A good many 
party leaders, especially the “Young Turks,” were dissatisfied, not only with 
Dehler’s on and off conversations with the CDU, but also with his tempera- 
mental outbursts, and the lack of a clear-cut policy for the coming campaign. 
Election losses on the local scene were disquieting. The result was a search for 
a new chairman. 

In January, 1957, Reinhold Maier, the able and popular former Minister 
President of Baden-Wiirttemberg and a leading exponent of the liberal-demo- 
cratic wing in the party, was elected chairman at the Berlin Convention. Maier, 
whose Land government had entered a coalition with the SPD, personified the 
anti-Adenauer camp within the party, which had strength in the left and right 
wings.2> However, during his term of office he was able to narrow the ideological 
gap in the party. In January, 1960, Erich Mende, deputy chairman and head 
of the Parliamentary Section, succeeded the elder statesman Maier as chairman. 
Although Mende has assumed in the past a mild nationalist stance, his pragmatic 
views provide a basis for further unity in the party, and especially in the Parlia- 
mentary Section.*® His selection has eclipsed further the erstwhile ambition of 
the “Young Turks” who had hoped that one of them would become chairman. 

The tone set by the chairman in the 1957 campaign illustrates the rationale 
and motivation of the party, and will become the pattern again in the 196] 
campaign. Maier insisted in a keynote address to the 1957 Convention that the 
party must forge ahead as the third force in German politics, and that democracy 
could only be maintained if no single party gained 50 per cent of the vote. In 
effect, he warned the party of the unfavorable consequences which would stem 
from the rise of a two-party system in which the majority party, led by an au- 
thoritarian figure, easily could subvert the regime by rigging the electoral law. 
Maier maintained that the two-party system in Anglo-Saxon countries, in which 
the rule of one party eventually will alternate with that of the other, would not 
be operative in Germany where the democratic traditions of the parties are weak. 
Moreover, there is justification for a third force from a sociological point of view, 
he added, because the middle classes should remain independent and their votes 
should not be captured by the major parties.?” Although this address reflects a 
sincere and classic defense of the multi-party system, it found little response 
among the electorate. 


* Thus, nationalist Hesse and liberal-democratic Berlin FDP organizations tended to support 
Adenauer’s pro-West foreign policy, while nationalist North Rhine-Westphalia and Lower 
Saxony and liberal-democratic Baden-Wiirttemberg opposed it. Fritz R. Allemann, Bonn 
ist nicht Weimar (Koln, 1956), pp. 284-85. 

* There are still colorations among the Lander parties. One FDP official characterizes the North 
Rhine-Westphalia party as standing since 1956 furthest on the “left,” followed in increasing 
conservative order by Wiirttemberg-Baden, Bavaria, and to the “right” of center by Hesse, 
Rhineland-Palatinate, Lower Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, and the Saar. The smaller Land 
organizations are omitted. Personal interview, November, 1959. Others contest placing 
North-Rhine Westphalia on the “left.” 

* “Der Tag nach der Wahl,” Der Spiegel, February 27, 1957. For a description of the FDP cam- 
paign see U, W. Kitzinger, German Electoral Politics; a Study of the 1957 Campaign (Lon- 

don: Oxford University Press, 1950), pp. 151-69. 
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The campaign strategy called for no advance commitment to the CDU or 
the SPD. The party sought to avoid the 1953 experience of confronting the voters 
merely as an appendage to a more powerful party. It hoped that whatever party 
won could count only on a plurality of seats and therefore would need the FDP 
as a coalition partner. Were the FDP to conclude an alliance before the election, 
so went the argument, then the voter would rather cast his ballot for the major 
party of that alliance. The difficulty throughout the campaign was the lack 
of electrifying issues. The party centered its fire on the administration’s foreign 
policy, but could not offer much criticism of the way Adenauer had handled 
domestic affairs. When the CDU received an unprecedented majority vote, the 
party decided to remain in the opposition camp. 

V 

An electoral survey reveals a consistent decline in the strength of the FDP 
and other minor parties, and the emergence of a two-party system in which the 
proportion of the CDU and SPD combined vote rose from 60 per cent in 1949 to 
82 per cent in 1957 (Table II). This is only partially due to the electoral sys- 
tem, a combination of proportional representation and plurality, which, however, 
contains a clause requiring a party to receive at least 5 per cent of the nationwide 
vote or three single-emember seats in order to qualify for representation in the 
Bundestag. The Free Democrats have supported it so far, although they are 
dangerously close to the 5 per cent line, since it assures representation to any 
minor party (read FDP) which can jump the restrictive clause. On the other 
hand, so they reasoned, splinter parties unable to obtain the 5 per cent would 
fall by the wayside, thereby reducing competition and increasing the FDP vote. 
The All-German Bloc of Expellees met this fate in 1957, but most of its former 
adherents voted instead for the CDU. The DP/FVP would have met the same 
fate, but for an electoral alliance with the CDU which assured it seventeen seats 
in the new Bundestag.”® 
TABLE II* 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL Vote Wown By Parties IN FepERAL ELECTIONS 

















Party 1949 1953 1957 
=) ea eT , 45.2 50.2 
a ee 29.2 28.8 31.8 
UNIT siaicodisieiinbigiaplabibaeiaani 11.9 9.5 7.7 
Other parties -...... cities ae 16.5 10.3 
Total ..... — . 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 








* Statistisches Bundesamt, Statistik der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Band 10, 100, 200. 


When compared with the 1953 DP vote, the DP/FVP merger gave the fused forces more votes 
in 1957 in only three states (Hesse, North Rhine-Westphalia and Rhineland-Palatinate). 
In 1953, the DP polled 3.3 per cent, in 1957 the DP/FVP polled 3.4 per cent of the popular 
vote. Only 4 out of 19 former FDP, now DP/FVP, deputies were re-elected to the Third 
Bundestag. Das Freie Wort, September 21, 1957. 
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The restrictive clause alone hardly accounts for the unprecedented decline 
of minor parties. The Adenauer popularity, the government record in foreign 
and domestic affairs, and the economic prosperity spelled a CDU victory in 1957. 
Moreover, the population seemed to desire a clear-cut alternative by voting either 
for the “ins” (CDU) or the “outs” (SPD); it did not want to see its votes 
“wasted”; and it was willing to support the CDU, despite disagreements with 
Adenauer by many a bourgeois voter, rather than have the Socialists emerge the 
victor. This combination of factors tends to explain the electoral defeats of the 
minor parties. But an analysis of the FDP vote in the 1957 federal election leads 
to further conclusions (Table III). 


TABLE Ili* 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL Votre Won By FDP rn Feperat Evections sy LANDER 
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* Statistisches Bundesamt, Statistik der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Band 10, 100, 200. 


Organizational problems, the creation of the FVP, and weakened finances 
also were responsible for the muster of only 2,300,000 votes and for a loss of 
330,000 votes in four years. The party received 41 out of 497 seats in the Bundes- 
tag (52 in 1949, 48 in 1953), and registered gains in but two Lander: in Baden- 
Wiurttemberg, as a result of the popularity of its erstwhile Minister President 
Reinhold Maier, then FDP chairman, and in Schleswig-Holstein, where some 
Protestant farmers and Kiel citizens no longer supported CDU policies. Liberals 
in the new Land Saar contributed their share of votes to the FDP. But other 
areas, some with efficient political machines, fared poorly. For instance, in Ba- 
varia, the CDU-CSU swept the state, and not even the SPD could maintain its 
supremacy in industrial Nuremberg and Fiirth. In Hesse, the FDP Land organiza- 
tion was decimated after its chairman, Martin Euler, resigned and joined the 
FVP in 1956. Nevertheless, of the 270,000 votes lost by the FDP in Hesse in 
1957, the DP/FVP was able to capture only 70,000 of them, the CDU receiving 
the remainder.*® Viewing the FDP 1957 record as a whole, liberal-democratic 
forces within the party suffered smaller losses and even made some gains (Table 
111); they are now in the ascendancy in the party. 

One of the most important Land elections in 1958 reaffirms the decline of 
the liberal-nationalist forces in the FDP. In the North Rhine-Westphalia elec- 
tion, the CDU polled 50.5 per cent, the SPD 39.2 per cent, and the FDP 7.0 per 
cent of the popular vote. How can the FDP account for the wholesale defection 





* Ibid, 
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of nearly 185,000 voters in four years (1954 Land election, 748,926 votes; 1958, 
566,274)? Among other reasons, the “Young Turk” rebellion obviously was not 
as popular among FDP adherents as it seemed in 1956, for an FDP alliance with 
the “Marxist” SPD was anathema to them; in 1958 they deserted to the CDU.*° 
Less votes in the Land signified less stature for its leaders in FDP councils, and 
a yearning for a rapprochement with the CDU on the part of other leaders. 

The DP/FVP and the All-German Bloc of Expellees attempted to jump 
the 5 per cent hurdle by fusing their tickets in the same election, since they had 
obtained but 4 per cent of the votes on separate slates in the 1957 federal election. 
jointly they only polled 1.6 per cent; the tactic had not paid off. Other minor 
parties fared even worse in the light of the nearly 90 per cent amassed by the 
CDU and the SPD. As the electorate repudiated all but the major and the 
strongest minor parties, only the CDU, SPD, and FDP are represented in the 
Land parliament, and the CDU reigns alone. 


VI 


What conclusions may we draw from this survey? One of the most dramatic 

political developments in postwar West Germany is the inexorable trend toward 
a two-party system and the concurrent eclipse of nearly all minor parties. This 
; unusual in a country recuperating from its totalitarian nightmare where one 
would expect a fear of a one-party rule. But the people recall the consequences 
of in-fighting among the multitude of parties during the Weimar era and now 
eem to desire the stability of a two-party system. Can they reach this goal? 

Given the heritage of the Thirty Years’ War and of Marx which led to sharp 
divisions, both religious and economic, and given the diverse regional loyalties, 

seems unlikely that Germany will ever achieve the cohesion and consensus 
found in the British polity. Hence, even though the German political pattern 
becomes a replica of the British, consisting of two major parties and a minor 
liberal party, there is no assurance that it will survive the strains and stresses of 
a post-Adenauer era. Perhaps no party then will receive a majority to govern 
alone and a coalition partner such as the FDP would be needed. Much less 
likely, a Great Coalition of the CDU and SPD would be formed, catapulting the 
FDP into the role of the loyal opposition party. Thus it is premature to sound 
the death knell of the Free Democrats, although other minor parties, with even 
less appeal to the voters than the FDP, seem doomed to impotence.** 


Two other characteristics highlight the 1958 election. There was no uniform voting pattern 
for the FDP in the various districts. The party is at a loss to understand how in some 
cities, such as Dortmund, it fared better than in the 1957 federal election, while in other 
cities of nearly comparable size, such as Duisburg, it fared worse (a gain of 875 votes in 
the former, a loss of 1,653 in the latter). Neither can it explain a declining vote in some 
Protestant areas, which was offset by an increased vote in mixed, but primarily Catholic 
areas. Das Freie Wort, July 12, 1958. These shifts serve to indicate the existence of a 
floating and ideologically uncommitted vote which all parties attempt to capture. 

The SPD recently has expressed fears about the two-party trend, which will result in the dis 

appearance of coalition partners and the probability that it would be unable to obtain a 

majority vote and to form Land governments in the near future. News from Germany (SPD 

Bulletin), XII (August, 1958), 1. 
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The FDP is confronted not only with the emerging two-party system, but 
with the decline of liberalism. This decline, perhaps historically predestined in 
view of competing “isms,” is mirrored in many other countries. The odds are 
against the Free Democrats generating a renaissance of liberalism in Germany. 
Granted the fact that there is only one liberal party as compared to two rivals in 
earlier decades, nonetheless the new party obviously has not fired the imagination 
of the electorate. Instead of acquiring strength in unity, it has been beset by a 
host of conflicts and dilemmas. By the very nature of its ideology, a modernized 
version of the classic nineteenth century rugged individualism and laissez-faire 
capitalism, the FDP could not hope to become a mass party. In spite of some 
concessions which it had to make to welfare institutions, its failure to accept the 
welfare state as a whole was bound to deprive it of a popular following. The 
traditional lack of a dynamic leadership, the absence of a tightly structured or- 
ganization and of a homogeneous political outlook compound its difficulties. 

The schism between left and right wings has especially contributed to the 
pattern of decline on the federal, although not on the Land, level. The party 
faces a dilemma. It must retain the electoral support of both wings to be assured 
of a future as a national party. But the necessity to assume a posture of com- 
promise in order not to alienate this heterogeneous following means that the 
party fails to present either a liberal or conservative profile to potential but puz- 
zled voters. At the present time, therefore, the new leadership must do some 
intensive soulsearching and resolve the problem of the direction in which the 
party shall move. Can the FDP continue to stress a rather negative aspect of its 
existence, namely the need for a party non-socialist and anticlerical in orientation? 
Since neither the SPD nor the CDU have fulfilled both of these requirements, 
the hiatus has been logically bridged by the FDP. However, the recent propensity 
of the SPD and the CDU to de-emphaize doctrine and accentuate pragmatic 
issues, and perhaps even to become less socialist and less clerical, bodes ill for 
the future of the FDP as an effective third force. 
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THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTION OF 1958 
PeTeR REGENSTREIF 


Cornell University 


N A COUNTRY in which British and American practices often seem to 

clash in a peculiar and distinctive environment, a general election can pro- 

vide a valuable instrument for studying public opinion. However, even now, 
little is known about the social and ecological characteristics of Canadian voters. 
Research on voting behavior similar to that done in this country by such men as 
Lazarsfeld, Berelson, Campbell and many others is still to be undertaken in 
Canada." 

THE SETTING 

After twenty-two years out of office, from 1935 to 1957, the Progressive Con- 
servative party upset all expectations and succeeded in electing enough members 
(112) on June 10, 1957, to form a minority government, despite the fact that its 
percentage of the popular vote was 39.1 compared to the Liberal party’s 42.3. 
The Liberals, virtually unbeatable for over two decades, elected 104 to form the 
chief opposition party. The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF), a 
farmer-labor party founded on Fabian Socialist principles with 10.7 per cent of 
the vote and the Social Credit party with 6.6 per cent both increased their rep- 
resentation in the House of Commons to 25 and 19 respectively. 

While the representation of the two major parties was distributed, although 
not uniformly, across Canada, that of the CCF and Social Credit parties was not. 
The bulk of CCF support came from the western farm provinces of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and from the industrial areas of Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. The one exception to this was a single representative who, from 1940 until 
1957, held a seat in one of the easternmost points of the country, a coal mining 
Cape Breton Island constituency in Nova Scotia. The Social Credit support was 
confined to Alberta and British Columbia and it received all of its House of 
Commons membership from these areas. 

The prime factor in the Conservative surge to the front in 1957 was its 
leader, John Diefenbaker, whose personal appeal is, even today, unparalleled in 
Canada. Exploiting to the utmost the discontent arising from the public furor 


‘The author made a 10,000 mile coast-to-coast tour of Canada during the election campaign and 
immediately after the election itself during the months of February, March and April in 
1958. An attempt was made to isolate as many of the “marginal” areas as possible so that 
the interview technique could be used to maximum advantage. Because of the scattered 
character of the country’s sparse population, the limitations of time, to say nothing about 
the severe winter, it was impossible to visit as many of these areas as the author would have 
desired. Generally, the urban concentrations were those most thoroughly investigated; 
conclusions concerning the rural areas are based mainly on interviews with farmers and 
workers “in town” from their inaccessible regions. Some 210 detailed interviews were 
recorded by the author on the tour. While the sample is by no means accurate, some 
numerical conclusions are possible from the data just the same. 


It is obvious from the foregoing that the author has little statistical evidence upon 
which he can support his “findings.” However, the conclusions are based on an assumption 
that should be stated here: namely, that while people in casting a ballot in an election are 
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generated by the previous Liberal government’s mishandling of a Trans-Canada 
Pipeline measure, Mr. Diefenbaker was able to dislodge the Liberals, who had 
been returned to power with substantial majorities in the five elections previous 
to this one. 

Once in Parliament, the new Prime Minister increased old-age and disability 
pensions, extended the benefit period for unemployment insurance, increased 
financial assistance to the provinces, raised civil service and armed forces salaries 
and provided cash advances for farm-stored grain. He further promised to divert 
some 15 per cent of Canadian trade with the United States to Great Britain. 

In the meantime, the Liberal party lost its leader. Louis St. Laurent retired 
toward the close of 1957 and Lester B. Pearson, former External Affairs Minister 
in the recently expelled Liberal administration and 1957 Nobel Peace Prize win- 
ner, was elected in his stead at the party convention in Ottawa in January 1958. 

Typical of the Canadian winter scene, the economic picture was not too 
bright. Seasonal unemployment was at its highest since prewar days. In January, 
out of a total of 4,261,400 people registered under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 744,000 were claiming unemployment benefits.2, However, while this did 
represent a substantial number of unemployed, no specifically new areas were 
affected to contrast with the experience of other years. Essentially, the experience 
of unemployment was not felt in new locales and areas of industry but in the 
identical regions and areas of industry which had borne the brunt of seasonal 
recessions in previous years. 

On the grounds that the Conservatives had fulfilled all their 1957 campaign 
promises and thus needed a new mandate, Mr. Diefenbaker, by his own actions, 
ended the shortest Parliament in Canadian history in February. In going to the 
country, he asked for a working majority since he claimed that no controversial 
legislation could be passed in view of the party standings in the House. 


Tue RESULTs 


In an election in which a record number of people went to the polls, the 
Progressive Conservatives gained 53.7 per cent of the popular vote and a record 
208 out of 265 seats in the House of Commons. The Liberal party, progressively 
on the downgrade since their own record-shattering 1949 successes, captured 33.7 
per cent of the vote but only a meagre 49 seats. While the CCF popular vote 


engaged in a purely individual act, voting cannot be seen as an isolated incident or as an 
insulated phenomenon, but rather as part of a greater chain of connecting and causal events 
which have their explanation in both the history and special environment of the Canadian 
scene. While this paper may tend to be impressionistic, the absence of reliable statistical 
data make this necessary. 

The author wishes to thank Professor Andrew Hacker of Cornell University for his 
helpful criticisms and to express his gratitude to the Cornell University Social Science 
Research Center for the timely aid rendered during the course of the survey. 

* Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment In 
surance Act, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, February 1958, pp. 2-4. 

*The well-known “cube rule” is approximately applicable in this case. The calculations are 

complicated by the existence of “third” and “fourth” parties. 
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declined by a single per cent, its representation in the House of Commons was 
drastically reduced from 25 to 8. The Social Credit party declined 4 per cent 
from its 1957 showing and its parliamentry representation was completely ob- 
literated. No independents were elected.‘ 

Even more phenomenal than the astounding number of seats won by the 
Conservatives was the fact that they swept the slate clean in four provinces — 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, and Alberta — attracting over 56 
per cent of the popular vote in each case. In these four provinces, no other party 
was able to elect a single member to Parliament. Equally astonishing was the 
Conservative victory in the province of Quebec, the bastion of the Liberal party 
for over seventy years. The reversal was made doubly noteworthy by the fact 
that the Conservatives increased their parliamentary representation in the prov- 
ince from 8 to 50 while reducing the Liberals’ overwhelming 62-seat total to 25. 
Ontario was the sole province running relatively true to form. While it is true 
that from 1935 to 1953 (a range of five general elections), with the exception of 
1945, the Liberals had been obtaining the majority of the vote in that province, 
historically this area is the Conservative stronghold.’ What happened in 1958 
bears this out: The Conservatives polled 56.8 per cent of the vote to the Liberals’ 
31.9 per cent and thereby obtained 67 of the province’s 85-seat allotment in the 
House. The Liberais garnered 15 leaving the CCF with a paltry 3. 

*The following tabulation represents the distribution of the popular vote and the number of 


members of parliameit among the parties for the last three general elections. The extent 
of the electoral turn-over in the short time of five years is remarkable. 











1958 1957 1953 
per cent MP.’s per cent M.P.'s per cent M.P."s 
eo en St | 208 39.1 112 31.5 50 
ger ll snbiseataneniittningin 33.7 49 42.3 104 48.0 171 
te eee Ae ers a. 9.6 8 10.7 25 11.5 23 
ge ee 2.5 o- 6.6 19 5.7 15 
ee TEER. See PS Em 5 a 1.3 5 3.3 





*The following is a percentage breakdown of the vote in Ontario beginning with 1935: 











1935 1940 1945 1949 1953 1957 1958 
Conservatives 35.7 43.0 41.7 37.5 40.6 48.8 56.8 
Liberals | 51.5 41.1 46.0 46.1 37.3 31.9 
0 ee See eee 8.0 3.8 14.4 15.1 11.5 12.1 10.9 
OE a See 13.4 1.6 2.9 1.4 1.8 1.8 4 





From Confederation in 1867 (except for the elections of 1872 and 1874 — the reasons 
for this deviation are not germane to this study) until 1935, Ontario served as the bastion 
of Conservatism in Canada. The foundations for this steadfast adherence to one party can 
be traced back to the time of the American Revolution when the Loyalists in considerable 
numbers poured into the province (then Upper Canada) to form the bulk of the population 
there. There is no need to point out that these “immigrants” were staunchly devoted to 
the Mother Country across the Atlantic. Since the Conservatives have always been con- 
sidered as the party most loys] to Great Britain, it is not surprising that the descendants 
of these Loyalists should adhere to the Tory cause. In essence, then, there is a latent pre- 
disposition in favor of the Conservatives in the province. 
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Out on the prairies, in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the bailiwick of the 
CCF, the Conservatives increased their representation from 11 to 30 and left a 
sole Socialist survivor. Conservatives took seats away from CCF leader M. J. 
Coldwell in Saskatchewan, and from Stanley Knowles and Alistair Stewart, the 
party’s deputy leader and foreign affairs expert, respectively, in Manitoba. 

Finally, in winning 65 out of 70 seats in Canada’s four Western provinces, 
the Conservatives completely eliminated the Liberal party which barely polled 
20 per cent of the popular vote in the region and, as mentioned before, removed 
the Social Credit party from the House of Commons. 

The 1958 General Election must be considered as the culmination of an 
electoral shift that first made itself evident in 1957. To understand what hap- 
pened in both these elections, it might be well to set up some categories. It is 
not to imply that conditions in Canada conformed perfectly to these categories. 
Rather, the use of the instrument of the category here will serve to underline a 
general atmosphere prevailing in the country at the time of both elections. For 
instance, elections might be categorized in one of two ways: when they take place 
during a period of unrest, economic difficulty, or unsettled international condi- 
tions, they may be termed “necessity elections”; if they take place during a period 
of relative calm, economic certainty, and even prosperity, with international 
affairs stabilized somewhat, then they may be termed “luxury elections.” With 
these definitions in mind, it can be shown that conditions in Canada during both 
1957 and, to a slightly lesser degree in 1958, require a judgment that the elections 
held in these years should be considered as “luxury elections.” It is obvious, of 
course, that this statement is made from the standpoint of public perception of 
the conditions extant at the time.® Under conditions giving rise to these so-called 
“luxury elections,” the Canadian public was motivated by considerations of per- 
sonality, with issues and party allegiance running far behind as influencing fac- 
tors.’ The sole issue having any bearing on the case concerned unemployment. 


The relative supremacy of the Liberals in the province from 1935 to 1953 can be traced 
to the Great Depression and the lack of purpose and organizational difficulties within the 
Conservative party itself. John Diefenbaker’s assumption of the leadership of the party 
coupled with the above-mentioned Conservative disposition on the part of the electorate 
was sufficient to re-establish the party’s historic position. 

For a more substantial treatment of this subject, see John R. Williams, The Conserva- 
tive Party of Canada: 1920-1949 (Durham: Duke University Press, 1956), especially pages 
3 to 40. 

“It must be emphasized that this notion should be seen in terms of a psychological state of 
mind: In other words, in any given voter’s mind, in any given election, it is possible to 
say that he regards that particular election as a “luxury” or “necessity” one. If it is of the 
“necessity” variety for him, then he knows it; the chips are down and he will use his 
vote in playing his hand to win the game. On the other hand, if it is a “luxury” election 
for him, he frequently does not know it at all. When he “experiments” with his vote — 
voting (say) for another party for the first time —he usually does not even realize that 
he is behaving differently or “luxuriously.” In short, the psychological character of this 
idea must be stressed. The concept has little relation to objective conditions during an 
election. (This concept comes courtesy of Andrew Hacker.) 

"It will be evident that the three-pronged analysis first unearthed by Angus Campbell and his 

associates in The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1956) underlies the remarks 

made here. While the authors of that study maintain that their analysis is applicable in 
any presidential election in the United States, it is not stretching a point to make similar 
applications in a Canadian election, 
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However, since the onset of unemployment was not felt in any new areas in the 
country to contrast with previous experience, and, further, since neither of the 
major parties really tried to lay blame on its opponent for the financial down- 
swing, the entire matter can be considered to be relatively unimportant. 

In this atmosphere of “luxury” some segments of the electorate were quite 
prepared to cast about looking for an alternative to the Liberals in 1957. In that 
election, those voting Conservative were of two kinds: the people who have 
traditionally voted Tory and those new voters and “switchers” who were moti- 
vated by the attraction of the personality of John Diefenbaker, the newly chosen 
leader of the party. In searching about for an alternative to the Liberals, the 
electorate did not want to unseat the government which had been in power for 
twenty-three years. The action should be likened to one of “punishment”; an 
increase in the opposition was all that was contemplated. This attitude on the 
part of a large segment of Canadians was the result of a myth, assiduously 
nurtured by the Liberal party, that only the Liberals were capable of governing 
the country. In 1957, it was inconceivable that any party but the Liberal was 
capable of properly ministering to the nation’s needs, much less of obtaining a 
majority in the country. 

It is therefore a misconception to suppose that the overriding parliamentary 
majorities obtained by the Liberals in their heyday constituted an accurate tally 
of their support throughout the country. Their support was made up of many 
people who simply had nowhere else to go. Since for the most part there is no 
real “third party” alternative in Canada, and since the Conservatives were 
“obviously” not going to be able to garner enough support to form a government, 
the Liberals essentially were faced with a “no contest” situation every time they 
went to the country. It is an exaggeration to term this kind of action on the part 


‘ 


ot the electorate as “getting on the bandwagon.” Of course, there were many 
who voted for the Liberals merely because they were going to win. However, 
most people in the “nowhere else to go” category voted Liberal because they had 
no alternative and continued to do so as long as nothing came along to disturb the 
equilibrium of the situation. Obviously, these people can not be seen as staunch 
or traditional Liberals. These are the people that must be considered in the ranks 
of the “marginal” voters. Instead of developing “fixed” habits of party allegiance, 
these are the people who are confronted with a “choice” every time an election 
rolls around. 

Over time, this marginal segment came to be considered as part of the Liberal 
“majority” in the country. The much exaggerated myth of Liberal supremacy 
plus the long period of Liberal ascendancy had gradually narrowed choice to the 
extent that in the last years of the Liberal administration, particularly in the 1953 
election, this segment was going to the polls without giving much thought even 
to the possibility of a change of government. Any opposition that was felt against 
the federal Liberal administration was invariably expressed in provincial elections 
in which parties other than Liberal were being elected. By 1957, all but three of 
Canada’s ten provinces had parties other than the Liberal in power in their 
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‘ 
provincial legislatures. The federal system combined with an electoral arrange- 
ment which does not require elections at fixed dates permits such opposition 
that may exist to be expressed in this way.® 

The net effect of the 1957 success of the Conservatives was to bring sharply 
home to the electorate the realization that some other alignment of party strength 
than the one to which it had become accustomed was possible. With the destruc- 
tion of the myth that only the Liberals were capable of properly governing the 
country, the electorate was confronted with a real choice once again. This time, 
in 1958, the shoe was on the other foot. While the 1957 result might appear to 
represent a stand-off to the casual onlooker, to a large segment of the entire 
electorate the Conservatives had won a victory despite their minority government 
in the House of Commons and their 38 per cent of the popular vote as compared 
with the Liberal tally of 42 per cent. It now became “apparent” that only the 
Conservatives were capable of forming a government with a working majority in 
Ottawa. 

This expectancy was evident across the country. The public outside of 
Quebec, however, was certain that Quebec was going to remain firmly in the 
Liberal camp. The French-Canadians of that province have a long and unbroken 
history of allegiance to the Liberal cause that was supposed to continue in just 
the same manner and intensity as that felt by the American South to the Demo- 
cratic party. In order to be certain of a majority government in power, many 
former “Liberals” (that “marginal” group mentioned previously) voted Conserva- 
tive lest the deadlock of the 1957 election be maintained. With the loss of public 
appeal of the Liberals, the Conservatives were the only alternative. In some areas, 
“marginal” CCF-ers bolted their own party to vote Conservative. 

Some interesting, although peripheral, sidelights turned up to confirm this 
analysis. For instance, 45 per cent of those interviewed felt that the Conserva- 
tives were best equipped to handle the problems of the country while only 25 
per cent felt that the Liberals were the superior party. Furthermore, over 40 





*See Dennis H. Wrong, “The Pattern of Party Voting in Canada,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XXI (Summer, 1957), 252-64. In connection with the thesis that there is a tendency for 
opposition to the party in power federally to make itself apparent first in the provinces, it 
is well to emphasize the role played by Ontario in keeping the Conservatives “alive” during 
the twenty-three years of Liberal dominance at the center. In five consecutive elections, 
before 1957, starting with 1943, the Conservatives were either the party with a plurality 
(1943) or absolute majority (from 1945 on) in the Ontario provincial legislature. Since 
Canadian federal parties are federations of provincial organizations, it is not stretching a 
point to claim that the Conservatives used their Ontario base as the major jumping-off 
point in their quest for electoral support across the country. It is important to note, further, 
that the combination of a federal and a parliamentary system with the concomitant ir- 
regular elections on both the provincial and federal levels tends to permit “minor” parties 
to develop electoral strongholds from which, it would appear, they are next to impossible 
to dislodge. 

* The figures presented here are based on that 210 sample mentioned previously. The breakdown 
is generally corroborated by a Canadian Institute of Public Opinion poll conducted during 
the same period based on a total sample of 1,140 across the country. This corroboration 
by the CIPO of the figures obtained by the author in his own investigations are quite con- 
stant throughout. 
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per cent expected a Conservative victory while 35 per cent anticipated a stand- 
off, repeating the 1957 situation; however, a bare 15 per cent —all die-hard 
Liberals — foresaw a victory for Mr. Pearson and his party. This was the feel- 
ing across the country by March 20. By this time almost 90 per cent of the people 
interviewed were certain of their eventual choice on election day, eleven days 
away. The results of the election did not disprove this early disposition. 


l. The record turn-out 

On March 31, 1958, 7,287,115 Canadian voters went to the polls to select 
a new House of Commons. These constituted an increase of 678,633 over the 
previous number that turned out a scant ten and one-half months earlier. Obvi- 
ously, the increase in population, both natural and via immigration, in that short 
space of time cannot be considered as the sole reason for this increase. Instead, 
this observer feels that it was due to the type of campaign waged by the Con- 
servatives in the special context of the election. The close to 80 per cent turn- 
out stands as a modern Canadian record; the previous high was registered in 1949 
when almost 75 per cent of the electorate went to the polls.’° 

Students of American politics have already commented upon the role of 
propaganda in luring “new” voters out of their homes and into the polling 
booths.? In fact, there seem to be some similarities between the campaign waged 
by the Republican party in the presidential election of 1952 and that fought by 
the Conservatives in 1958. In 1952, GOP strategy was, to a considerable extent, 
aimed at the “stay-at-home” vote. This strategy was based on the assumption 
that even though the stay-at-home had not shown himself to be susceptible to 
the leadership of the precinct worker and had not been drawn into previous 
political battles, he was, nevertheless, a consumer of the mass media. As such, 
he could be brought into the political process by the use of techniques slightly 
different from those employed upon citizens who had a past record of political 


’The population of Canada during the time of both elections was 16,073,970. The following 
is a breakdown of voting with an emphasis on turn-out: 














1957 1958 
Eligible voters ......................... cnt Gpaaae 9,131,200 
peat LN NO en . 6,608,482 7,287,115 
Per cent turn-out ...................... cae 74.2 79.9 
Per cent increase 5.7 

1957 1958 Difference 
CIID: csscltiitaitticiiiit lp as 2,580,051 3,911,195 + 1,133,144 
ge ee era 2,796,164 2,459,116 — 337,048 
aI cenciiecnbiniainite pS Ae ET TEEN 707,833 692,415 - 15,418 
Social Credit —— ' 437,190 188,770 — 248,420 
ae ee One RT Te ee 87,244 35,619 - 51,625 





“See Stanley Kelley, Professional Public Relations and Political Power (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1956), pp. 144-201. 
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participation.'? The Conservatives possessed a similar philosophy of political 
methodology although their use of these “different”? methods was not acknowl- 
edged in their party literature in the bare-faced manner of the Republicans.** 

It is true that, aside from this, a great deal of the responsibility for the high 
interest in the campaign as well as for the turn-out on election day may be laid 
to a mixture of the factors of personality and the fact that there was a real con- 
test confronting the electorate; since the increase was virtually uniform across 
the country, regional or special conditions and “issues” can not be considered as 
reasons. However, while no exact comparisons have been made, it seemed to 
this observer that Conservative party advertising in 1958 far outstripped anything 
done before in Canada. This was complemented by heavy concentration on the 
part of the press upon the aspects of the personality contest and the necessity of 
electing a majority government into power. The combination of advertising, 
public relations, high-pressure campaigning and a sympathetic press proved ir- 
resistible to the voters.** 


2. Personality orientation 

The critical factor in motivating people to vote as they did was that of leader- 
ship, or, more specifically, the person of John Diefenbaker. In circumstances 
in which the party allegiances of the electorate were shifting as they were, in 
which issues were so esoteric as to often pass completely over the heads of the 


great majority of the voters, the party with the strongest leader obtained a 


" Ibid., p. 155. 


“The author has a substantial amount of campaign literature obtained from each of the four 
parties. Some of this literature is of a confidential nature. The remarks made in connection 
with the campaign tactics of all the parties and especially of the Conservatives are based 
upon this material as well as upon observation in the various locales visited during the 
campaign. 


“The question of campaign funds is noteworthy. There is no binding legislation in Canada 
which makes it compulsory for a party to disclose the source of its funds or how much it 
spends during a campaign. This does not mean to imply that anything essentially under- 
handed takes place. It is merely to note that it is next to impossible to compare expendi- 
tures of the parties. Only the CCF makes public the sources of its support or how much 
it spends. Nevertheless, some approximate comparisons are in order, The Conservatives, 
being in power and somewhat favored to repeat the stunning upset of the previous June, 
had the advantage of sums of money that all parties in power in Canada seem invariably 
able to collect. A reasonable estimate would range between $2,500,000 and $4,000,000 
It is no exaggeration to state that the Conservatives had over twice the amount of money 
the Liberals had to spend. At most, the CCF had $250,000 at its disposal. 


The sole area in which the money advantage of the Conservatives was not evident 
was in television, but this was no fault of theirs. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
which has control of all television time in the country apportions this time to the com- 
peting parties proportionally on the basis of their representation in the House of Commons. 
There are no other means by which parties can buy television time and therefore there 
are no opportunities for applying the techniques employed in the United States. However, 
it is in the volume of advertising in the other media, radio and press, that the disparity in 
campaign funds was most evident. Aside from the fact that the Conservatives were better 
organized than their rivals, a desultory survey of newspaper and radio advertising showed 
close to a four-to-one ratio in space and time in favor of the Conservatives over their 
closest opponents, the Liberals. The CCF was nowhere in the running in this aspect of the 
contest either. Monetary considerations forced the Socialists to confine their efforts to 
techniques of the public meeting and pamphlet distribution. 
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majority of the vote. This concentration upon the party leader in a parliamentary 
environment is anomalous to be sure and has been the subject of acute study in 
many quarters It is the clue to the Conservative sweep.” 

“He’s such a sincere man! He’s so dynamic!” exclaimed the wife of an office 
manager in a Vancouver suburb, referring to the Conservative leader after watch- 
ing him on television. “That Mr. Pearson seems so. . . well, he just doesn’t seem 
to say anything.” That succinct remark aptly summed up the majority attitude. 
Intensive questioning revealed that the Canadian public was “not very worried” 
about the possibility of atomic or thermo-nuclear war, and, further, felt that the 
age of Canada’s real influence on the world stage was yet to come. Very few 
expressed dissatisfaction with American foreign policy; at the same time, it was 
felt that the country having the most influence in world affairs was this country 
to the south and that not much change was to be expected within ten years. The 
general lines of response seemed to point towards a “looking inwards” and a 
greater concentration upon internal matters. 

In such a situation, Diefenbaker’s personal appeal when combined with his 
national policy struck a harmonious chord in the feelings of the electorate. As 
far as the public was concerned, Western international leadership was obviously 
in the hands of the United States; it could therefore not visualize how Mr. Pear- 
son’s best qualities could be employed as prime minister in the context of Can- 
ada’s present situation in the world as it knew it. The Liberal cry, “Pearson for 
Peace,” thus fell on deaf ears. 

In the face of so captivating a personality as Mr. Diefenbaker’s, the Liberals 
were forced to resort to a corresponding emphasis upon the personality of their 
own leader. In this aspect of the contest, the Liberals were badly hampered by 
the fact that Mr. Pearson was a late-comer to the political arena. Freshly elected 
as leader of a party that was having its organizational difficulties, the new leader 
was forced to lose himself in the plethora of other activities that the party con- 
ducted in order to get straightened away for the campaign. Furthermore, Con- 
servative public relations succeeded in effectively projecting an image of Mr. 
Diefenbaker, something the Liberals were unable to accomplish with Mr. Pearson. 
Although he is somewhat well known abroad, Mr. Pearson could not be con- 
sidered in a similar light at home. Throughout the campaign, the Conservatives 


“The role of “personality” in this election cannot be overestimated no mattter how irregular 
it might seem in a parliamentary situation. Canada is very close to the United States. This 
proximity is not merely geographical. Although the politicians may proclaim the “different 
character” of Canadians, the fact remains that the American experience has a tremendous 
impact on Canadians, The effect of the technological revolution in the mass media of 
communications must not be overlooked either. Witness the remarks of R. T. McKenzie 
in his British Political Parties (London: Heineman, 1955), p. 591: “. . . there is much 
evidence to support the view that the traditional electoral activities of the mass party, in- 
cluding the conduct of public meetings, canvassing and the rest, are now of declining im- 
portance in influencing the outcome of elections. It seems likely that the really effective 
electioneering of the future will rely increasingly on the newer mass media of radio and, 
above all, of television. Perhaps in retrospect it will be evident that the mass party saw its 
heyday during the period when the extension of the franchise had created a mass electorate, 

but there was as yet no effective means of reaching the voters in their homes.” 
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never deviated from their strategy of almost total concentration upon the Dief- 
enbaker personality, an emphasis which had considerable effect, especially out 
West. 

In this atmosphere, the press was decidedly one-sided. The Conservatives 
had the overwhelming support of the press of the country. Two cities, Montreal 
and Vancouver, had two of their leading daily newspapers defect to the Tory 
side leaving both those centers without an effective Liberal voice in the press."* 
Even more decisive was the fact that Mr. Diefenbaker’s comings and goings were 
treated far more sensationally than were those of Mr. Pearson. The papers lent 
support to the Prime Minister’s “crusade” by more complete pictorial and news 
treatment than that accorded Mr. Pearson, and by a generally more favorable 
tone in their stories. The effect of this press bias on the electorate should not be 
underestimated when considered within the context of the special conditions 
accompanying the election. 

As far as the “personal” characteristics of the two men are concerned, the 
electorate was not equally attracted to both leaders. A great deal of concentra- 
tion has already been focused upon the aspect of “television personality” and per- 
sonal appeal of political leaders. There is little that this study can add to previous 
remarks on the subject. It is enough to say that Mr. Diefenbaker was by far the 
more attractive of the two men from the viewing public’s point of view.*" 

The question arises whether the Conservative party can remain united be- 
hind a man such as Diefenbaker who, after all, stands for policies often quite 
different from the normal “conservative” approach. This was a matter of deep 
concern to the party beginning from the moment he was chosen leader at the 
party convention in December, 1956. The qualms of the “old guard,” firmly 
wedded to its “traditional” notions, were, of course, not in any way alleviated 
during the short parliamentary session in 1957-58 when Diefenbaker demon- 
strated that he meant “business.” There are other cleavages as well: for instance, 
the French-Canadian (Quebec) segment and the huge agrarian bloc sent to 
Ottawa by virtue of the Conservative sweep out West. However, these last- 
mentioned are problems that have vexed every Canadian party almost from 
Confederation. 

It will be useful to emphasize here that there is one factor in Canadian 
politics that acts to override such questions of internal party cleavage when a 
party is in power: the tremendous strength of the party leader, both as “leader” 


* This observation does not pertain only to editorials on the inside, on editorial pages, although 
occasionally a newspaper (most notable was the Vancouver Sun, March 18, 1958) would 
go so far as to print an editorial on its front page advising its readers to support the 
Conservative cause. 

™ The author took a random sample of the television audience in the area in which he found 

himself after each of the five national television appearances of the two leaders. While no 

figures were kept on the subject of attitudes, the above remarks are based on these surveys 

Audience response to the two was virtually uniform across the country. It was only ver 

late in the campaign that the public began to tire of the Diefenbaker “preaching” 

alternatively to be more amenable to the Pearson approach; however, the author felt that 
the heavy concentration of propaganda towards the end of the long campaign rather than 

a basic change in public preferences was the reason. At any rate, the shift was barely dis 

cernible, 
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and, above all else, as prime minister. This does not mean to imply that Can- 
adian parties are purely opportunistic (although there is no doubt that the Con- 
servative party, for one, after close to a quarter of a century in the political 
wilderness, had become, by 1957, pretty desperate); rather, it is to underline the 
fact that parties in Canada are not mass organizations on the British model. This 
is not the result of political immaturity; it is more likely the product of basic 
social, geographical, and historical considerations. In any case, Canadian political 
parties have, over the years, tended to be “personality oriented” themselves. The 
fact is that the prime minister is no mere primus inter pares; instead he is usually 
in a position wherein he can (and does) wield autocratic power. Even a British 
prime minister at the zenith of his rule has never approached the position enjoyed 
by his Canadian counterpart. Experience with such men as Macdonald, Laurier, 
Borden and King exemplifies this situation. 

As long as Diefenbaker wields his phenomenal public appeal, he (and, con- 
comitantly, his party) is in no danger of being displaced and the cleavages within 
the party will remain quiescent beneath the surface. What will occur within 
the Conservative party after Diefenbaker passes from the scene is, of course, 
quite another matter. 

3. The case of Quebec 

The chief hold-out against the Conservative onslaught in 1957 was the 
province of Quebec. The Conservative comeback hardly caused a ripple in the 
placid waters of French-Canadian voting habits. 

Much has already been written about how firmly the French feel their ties 
to the Liberal party.** To understand the reasons for this tenacious allegiance, it 
is necessary to delve into the vagaries of Canadian political and social history. 
Since 1763 when the British wrested control over most of the territory that is now 
called Canada from France, the French living in the British “New World” have 
tended to feel as if they were a conquered race. Despite the fact that the British 
North America Act, the founding document of the new British Dominion, firmly 
and irrevocably guaranteed this French minority (concentrated mostly in the 


“For a complete history of French-Canada, Mason Wade, The French Canadians, 1760-194‘ 
(Toronto: Macmillan, 1955), is required reading. Various articles on aspects of the question 
pertinent to the remarks made in this paper are: J. C. Bonenfant and J. C. Falardeau, 
“Cultural and Political Implications of French-Canadian Nationalism,” Canadian Historical 
Association Report of Annual Meetings, 1946; G. O. Rothney, “Nationalism in Quebec 
Politics since Laurier,” Canadian Historical Association Reports of Annual Meetings, 1943; 
M. Oliver, “Quebec and Canadian Democracy,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, XXIII (November, 1957), 504-15. 


The following is a percentage breakdown of the federal voting pattern in Quebec: 





1921 1925 1926 1930 1935 1940 = 1945 1949 1953 1957 1958 





Liberals ......... en ae 58 63 53 59 74 45 61 61 62 46 
Conservatives ...... 20 34 35 44 28 20 8 24 30 31 50 
ee 7 1 2 12 5 46 14 9 6 





The figures from 1921 to 1949 were obtained from J. R. Williams, op. cit., p. 154. It is 
important to note that Quebec was solidly Liberal from 1891 until the turn-over of 1958 
(with the exception of 1945) —a stretch of 17 consecutive general elections, 
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province of Quebec) their own religion, school system, and code of law, and 
established both the French and the English languages.as “official” in 1867 (thus 
confirming what had been operative since the 1770’s), the French never seemed 
to lose their conviction that they were in constant danger of having their culture 
submerged and their autonomy revoked by pernicious English influences. It is 
difficult to determine whether this feeling on the part of the French was based 
on fact or fancy; it is sufficient to say that it was a mixture of both. What is 
significant, however, is that isolation from the rest of the country and self-con- 
sciousness fed one upon the other — a process aided by the semi-feudal structure 
of the society which could be used to good advantage by the Roman Catholic 
Church, anxious at all times to maintain its position. 

From 1867 until 1891, when Quebec voted Liberal for the first time, the 
French were solidly in the Conservative camp. The causes are not difficult to 
find: the French were led into Confederation by one of their own, George Etienne 
Cartier, a Conservative; furthermore, the actions and program of the radical 
element in the Liberal party were sufficient to gain for itself the enmity of the 
Church. With this powerful institution consistently advocating adherence to the 
Conservative party, it is no wonder that the French never strayed from the Tory 
fold. 

The Conservatives gained for themselves the intense hatred of the French 
in 1885 when a French half-breed, Louis Riel, was hanged by a Conservative 
administration for leading a rebellion in the North-West Territories. This seemed 
to corroborate the feeling on the part of the French that they were an oppressed 
minority in the midst of a hostile English majority. There was also the obvious 
Conservative pro-British sentiment that ran counter to all French aspirations. 
Furthermore, the refusal on the part of the Conservative administration to grant 
separate schools to French Catholics in the province of Manitoba in the late 
1880’s further alienated Quebec whose sentiments on the matter were aroused by 
the French “nationalists” of the period, to say nothing about the Church, the 
self-appointed guardian of French cultural autonomy. Finally, the fact that Wil- 
fred Laurier, a Frenchman and a moderate (thus acceptable to the Church), 
became the leader of the Liberal party in 1887 was an added incentive for the 
discontented French to bolt the Conservatives in favor of a rejuvenated Liberal 
party. 

The Conservatives did themselves no good as far as Quebec was concerned 
when they instituted conscription in 1917 to continue fighting a war that to the 
French could only be viewed as a British concern.*® This action further served 
to identify the Conservative party with the English element. By this time, a great 


* It is significant that a plurality of the popular vote in the province did not go to either of the 
two major parties in 1945 (see footnote 18). However, the Liberals still obtained 54 of the 
provincial 64 seat allotment. The French have historically been the “Canada-First-ers 
and have always been wary of foreign involvement. The fact that a Liberal administration 
imposed the much-hated conscription played right into the hands of the die-hards, fascists 
and extreme “nationalists”; that the Liberal actions during the war did not completely 

alienate the province was due to a combination of the factors of leadership and circum- 

stances too involved for the author to discuss here. 
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deal of social disapprobation of his fellows inevitably accompanied a French- 
Canadian’s revelation that he had voted Conservative in an election —a social 
yressure that has been operative right up until the 1950's, 

It is therefore not surprising that the Liberal party had assumed the role of 
protector of French autonomy. So certain had the party become of French sup- 
port that its strategy in all elections dating from 1896 was to try to obtain a 
majority in the House of Commons by using Quebec as a base of operations and 
picking up the odd seat here and there in the rest of the country. It was re- 
markably successful in this maneuver.”° So wedded had the Liberal party become 
to its role as protector and party of the French that it had adopted the interesting 
practice of alternating between French and English party leaders in order to 
underline its “national” character. Sir Wilfred Laurier headed the party from 
1887 until 1919 when W. L. Mackenzie King was chosen. In 1948, Louis St. 
Laurent took over at the helm. Upon his retirement in 1958, Lester Pearson was 
elected leader. In fact, one of the most cogent reasons given for his selection 
over his opponent, Paul Martin, was the unwritten “rule” that the Liberal leader- 
ship had to alternate between French and English. 

In the 1958 election the Conservatives steam-rollered through Quebec with 
the same force apparent in the rest of the country. The Conservatives increased 
their percentage of the popular vote from 31.5 to 49.5, gaining 440,028 votes to 
make up their total of 1,005,111. The Liberals lost 180,246 votes and their per- 
centage dropped from 62.3 to 45.6. Out of the provincial total of 2,024,218, the 
Liberals could only manage 935,837. These figures seem to imply that a re- 
appraisal of French voting dispositions is necessary. However, this is not to imply 
that the above remarks have no merit. On the contrary, right up until after 
the second world war this diagnosis was quite accurate. It is now obviously out- 
dated. It is outdated because a new generation has grown up in the province. 
While voting dispositions and outlooks generally are handed down from father 
to son — perhaps even more so in the close-knit family environment that has 
always been the French hallmark in the province — contact with the English way 
of life and more intimate knowledge of it, via the media of radio, television, and 
some magazines, have helped break down some of the French layman’s dislike of 
the English. Furthermore, Quebec is not the semi-feudal society it once was; 
ndustrialization has rapidly taken hold in the province and it has brought a 
definite breakdown of the old attitudes in its wake; the Church seems to be losing 
some of its former all-pervading influence. Of course, this change is not universal 
and the old way of thinking has much to commend itself to many of the French 
and can be seen to underlie their voting habits.?? 

There is an even more tenable explanation for French-Canadian electoral 


behavior in 1958. The French are still very conscious of their minority position 


ir 


n the midst of an English multitude in Canada. This consciousness stems from 


“Between 1896 and 1957, the Liberals have been in power in Ottawa for 46 of those years. 
Out of 16 general elections, they won 10 outright and another 2 by pluralities. 

“For a more intensive social analysis of Quebec, the following works are extremely useful; M. 

Chapin, Quebec Now (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956); E. C. Hughes, French 

Canada in Transition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943). 
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a basic attitude towards democracy. As a form of government, democracy is fc 
suspect in the eyes of many French-Canadians to whom its meaning has become tk 
the rule of the majority against the minority — the preponderance of numbers as 
against rights. To Quebec, democracy has come to mean organized injustice. As 
intimated above, most of the province’s cherished rights were acquired before 


democratic government became a reality in Canada. Many of the French feel 
sincerely that abuses have developed under the democratic form of government t} 
and are forever fearful that should they neglect their language, religion, and - 


culture, they will be swallowed up and lost. This fear on the part of the French 
has been inculcated in them from early childhood in their separate schools, 
homes, churches, and in their literature. While there are indications that lan- m 
guage is coming to have greater importance than religion to the French, there 
are few signs that they are prepared to give in even slightly on the maintenance n 
of a totality of self-conscious cultural differentiation. , 
In this milieu, it is not surprising that the provincial political party that “ 
preaches the peculiar brand of French-Canadian “nationalism” best will get 
itself elected. Thus, the Union Nationale is firmly in power in Quebec. The 
question of federal elections poses quite a different problem to the French voter. 
The current analysis is that the French are completely immoral or amoral in 
this sphere and that they jumped on the “bandwagon” when it became apparent 
that Mr. Diefenbaker’s party would win. It must be admitted that there was 
some evidence of this attitude exemplified by the blatant “M. Diefenbaker va 
gagner!” retort made to the author by an elderly “reformed” Liberal gentleman 
in the historic capital city of Quebec. ( 
During the course of the survey there was also evidence of an acute realiza- 
tion of one of the basic facts of Canadian politics on the part of some of the 
French people questioned. Since Canada is a federal country, custom has decreed 
that every province must have at least one representative in the Cabinet in Ot- 
tawa if at all possible. By virtue of the large populations of both Quebec and ( 
Ontario, both of these provinces are entitled to at least four, usually more. In 
1957, however, the province of Quebec did not send enough Conservative mem- 
bers of the proper caliber to Parliament and only three members from the 
province held portfolios — one of these was English. With the Cabinet having 
taken over the allotted role of the Senate, the upper house, as protector of the 
rights of the provinces, this question of adequate Cabinet representation for Que- 
bec (i.e., the French) became a definite motivating force. 
The conclusion that the French voted Conservative merely to be “in” on e 
a better share of the inevitable spoils that would automatically accrue to them S} 
as a result of this support is, nevertheless, too harsh and one-sided. The French 
voted Conservative in 1958 because they realized that it was possible that Mr. 
Diefenbaker would be able to form a government without their support. Should 
this have happened, the French felt that their entire way of life would be at 
stake. They would then really be in a minority. Their solution was to help 
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is form this new government that was obviously going to be created anyway and 
me thereby avoid the much-feared isolation that would otherwise be their lot. This 
} as action, rooted as it was in the French self-conscious appraisal of their own posi- 
As tion in Canadian society, should be seen as a product of a whole history of 
ore minority-majority feelings that were the background to the original founding 
feel f Canada in 1867. While it is not the whole story of the election in Quebec, 
ent this situation provides a valuable backdrop against which French voting behavior 
and must always be placed. 
ach There were, naturally, other, less compelling, reasons: First, the leader of 
ols, the Liberal party was Lester Pearson, not Louis St. Laurent, a “native son” who 
lan- might have lessened the heavy Conservative vote in the province had he been at 
lere the helm. It was not that the French disliked Mr. Pearson. It was simply that 
nee n choosing between him and Mr. Diefenbaker, they had no tangible reason such 
as language or religion upon which to base their choice. Both spoke a rather 
that “fractured” French; they both represent Les Anglais as far as the Quebecois were 
get concerned. Secondly, what nationalist Quebec seems to be most concerned about 
The now is Canadian independence — or at least French-Canadian autonomy within 
ter. a national Canadian entity. While separatism was the cry of twenty years ago, 
1 in today the fear is of American encroachment, especially in the vital area of cul- 
rent ture. Mr. Diefenbaker’s remarks about American economic domination of Can- 
was ada had a special significance in Quebec where industrial investment is heavily 
yr va American. The implications upon the “young” and all the ramifications are the 
man subject of much debate. These nationalists are now looking to Ottawa to preserve 
Canadian integrity against “foreign” elements, both British and American. They 
liza- feel that their own provincial government will protect them against Ottawa 
the hould that be necessary. That is a victory that is practically won, however, al- 
reed though this does not imply any let-up on their part. While Mr. Diefenbaker did 
Or nothing to assuage fears concerning British influence, his championing of a “new 
and Canadiansim” made sound political sense. 
. In Finally, the role of Mr. Duplessis’ Union Nationale party warrants some 
1em- mention. In the rural areas where communications difficulties, especially in 
the |) winter, are a factor, his “machine” worked effectively and well for the Conserva- 
ving | ve cause. In many constituencies, the entire provincial organization acted for 
f the — the Conservatives. While the Union Nationale has taken part in federal elections 
Que | before on the Conservative side, this was the first time that their efforts were 


| so well organized and so concerted. While not the crucial element, this inter- 
y On — ference was a decided help and, in the Quebec City area and along the South 


them — Shore of the St. Lawrence River, could well have represented the margin of 
ench § difference in narrow Conservative victories. 
+ Mr. 


4. Multi-partism and the West: a Conservative sweep 


ould om ’ 

* One important result of the 1958 election that has already been mentioned 
be at the elimination of the Social Credit Party and the reduction of the CCF to a 
help negligible factor in terms of representation. On the surface, this might seem 
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to augur well for a return to the two-party system; upon closer examination, how- 
ever, while it might be said that the Social Credit has little chance of regaining 
its pre-1958 position, the CCF cannot be dismissed quite as blithely.** 

The Social Credit. The Social Credit, a product of the great depression of 
the 1930’s, grew out of agrarian and urban discontent that was typical of the 
West of that era. Alberta was the province of its Canadian origination. The 
discontent, when canalized by preacher and evangelist William Aberhart, a faith- 
ful disciple of founding father Major C. H. Douglas, an English engineer, found 
a convenient scapegoat in the banking and monetary system which was considered 
to be a handy instrument of a select group for exploiting the people of the coun- 
try, especially the westerner. The doctrine interpreted international events in 
terms of a Judaic plot, working through international finance and the masonic 
order, to dominate the world. Basically, the entire philosophy had a religious and 
moral foundation which was the direct result of Aberhart’s influence, and which 
played upon the latent religiosity of the Protestant sects of the Canadian West. 

The movement came to power provincially, in both Alberta and British 
Columbia, as a result of the failure of both of the older parties, the Conservatives 
and the Liberals, to offer anything in the way of a program to fit the conditions 
and the times of the area. Once having taken office, however, the party lost 
its radical tinge and became quite staid and conservative. Only a small minority 
referred to the political situation in such terms as “the only bug in our soup is 
the monetary system” as a railway workman outside of Calgary put it. 

However, in both provinces, the provincial administrations have been rocked 
back on their heels by mismanagement charges and scandal. During the course 
of the campaign, six Social Credit constituency organizers in British Columbia 
offered to join forces with the Conservatives under a “Social Credit for Diefen- 
baker” banner. This defection received considerable press coverage and while 
it did not represent a decisive element in the election, it served to point up the 
profound discontent felt by the Socred rank and file in both provinces. 

As pointed out before, there is a certain “moral” undercurrent running 
underneath the entire Social Credit movement. It is therefore not surprising 
that the less than absolutely fanatical zealot would turn elsewhere with his vote. 
Social Credit originally based its support upon people who were wedded to the 
system of “free enterprise” and who revolted against the two older parties. Their 
dislike for the Liberals was far more intense than that felt for the Conservatives, 
for the Liberals had always tended to lean toward “socialistic solutions.” In 





* The following is a percentage breakdown of the voting in Western Canada from 1935 to 1958 











1935 1940 1945 1949 1953 1957 1958 
Conservatives sisitiins 21.3 23.5 20.7 17.0 30.0 54.0 
Liberals hes 34.8 41.5 29.8 0.3 34.6 25.7 17.4 
CCF a. ian 21.5 23.1 31.8 27. 24.9 21.7 19.4 


OO ae iliiasicidiiins. ei 14.0 14.9 11.4 23.5 22.6 9.2 





* “Others” refers mainly to the Social Credit Party 


The figures from 1935 to 1949 are taken from H. F. Quinn, “The Role of the Liberal Party 
in Recent Canadian Politics,” Political Science Quarterly, LXVIII (September, 1953), 399 
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circumstances of genuine discomfiture with their “old” party, it seemed natural 
for them to turn to the Conservatives who, led by the dynamic, fire-eating and 
revivalist John Diefenbaker, were emphasizing the “sound logic” of supporting 
a traditional program of national development — an important slogan in the 
far west which is in the midst of a frontier-like boom. The Diefenbaker evangel- 
ical style was quite in keeping with what these people had been accustomed to 
in their previous leaders. The West still prefers its politics served “hot,” at least 
according to one housewife from Edmonton. The voters switching from the 
Social Credit to the Conservative camp felt right at home in their new sur- 
roundings. 

Accordingly, in the short space of less than a year, Social Credit support in 
Alberta dropped from 162,076 (37.9 per cent of the total cast in 1957) to 97,- 
542, 22 per cent of the 1958 total. Meanwhile, with both Liberal and CCF 
strength relatively negligible, the Conservatives more than doubled their popular 
support and, in gaining over 60 per cent of the vote, won all 17 seats in the 
province. 

With some ramifications which will be discussed later, this story was re- 
peated in British Columbia. The Social Credit plummetted from 24.2 per cent 
of the popular vote to a paltry 9.5 per cent and, of course, lost all of its 6 seats 
in that province. The Conservative gain in this province was not as spectacular 
since the CCF also increased its support somewhat. Nevertheless, the 49.8 per 
cent of the vote secured by the Conservatives was sufficient to increase their 
1957 seat total of 7 to a magnificent 18 of the 22 available. Only the strength of 
the CCF in the industrial areas prevented another clean sweep. 

The CCF and the disappearance of the Liberals. The reason for the abrupt 
decline in the number of CCF-ers returned to Parliament in the 1958 election 
should be seen not as a failure of the Socialists, but in the collapse of the Liberal 
and Social Credit support that voted Conservative throughout the entire West. 
The CCF vote that did defect to the Conservative column was generally mar- 
ginal. 

The reasons for the Social Credit decline have already been noted. The 
causes of the deterioration of Liberal support are not as clear-cut. While limita- 
tions of space preclude an intensive analysis of the factors responsible for the 
decline of the Liberal party in the West, some historical background is neces- 
sary:** The revolt of the West against both the “old” parties beginning with 
1921 represents the cumulative feeling, abetted somewhat by the similar Amer- 
ican experiences and brought to a head by economic and social inequalities, that 


+ 


the existing provincial and federal administrations were basically incompetent 


to do anything for the standard of living of the people of the area. It must be 


emphasized that at the time of the entry of both Saskatchewan and Alberta as 


“A complete history and analysis of the progress and development of Western Canadian mulTti- 
partism can be obtained from the following works: S. M. Lipset, Agrarian Socialism: The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation in Saskatchewan (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950); C. B. Macpherson, Democracy in Alberta (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1953); D. E. McHenry, The Third Force in Canada: The Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, 1932-1948 (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1950); W. L. 

Morton, The Progressive Party in Canada (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1950). 
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full-fledged provinces into the Dominion in 1905, Canada was witnessing the 
emergence of a strong two-party system of the classic British type. Nevertheless, 
the national parties remained what they had been in the early days following 
Confederation (and what they basically remain to this day): i.e., federations 
of provincial parties forever subject to the pressures of local religious and eco- 
nomic interests. Since these parties were (are), of course, always subject to the 
loss of sectional groups if general policy failed (fails) to gain local acceptance, 
it is not astonishing that, in view of the distinctive economic character and sense 
of isolation of this new area, special regional parties and movements, the Pro- 
gressives and the United Farmers of Alberta (UFA) should arise. In 1921, the 
Progressives sent a delegation of 39 members from this area to Ottawa after the 
federal election of that year while the Liberals and Conservatives were able to 
return only 6 and 16 respectively. The West had deserted the old parties be- 
cause, as a result of the policies of both national parties, their agricultural pro- 
ducts were being sold at prices sent inordinately high by the tariff. Furthermore, 
the concurrent growth of the grain trade and the meat-packing industry created 
new monopolies in grain elevators and abattoirs thereby making the much-hated 
exactions of “middlemen” possible. Finally, as a frontier region, the West was 
a debtor area. As such, it was always prey to the financial and commercial in- 
terests in the East. To be sure, all these handicaps could be carried while land 
values were rising and the price of wheat continued favorable. However, when- 
ever these necessary conditions no longer existed (as was the case after World 
War I), the West, being in such an economically unfavorable position, had to 
look to direct political action for succor. 

The Progressives did not last long on the federal scene. Within five years, 
conditions had improved to such an extent that the movement lost its élan. As 
well, the doctrinal flexibility of the Liberal party, then in power in Ottawa under 
the incomparably astute leadership of W. L. Mackenzie King, enabled it to steal 
enough of the Progressive program to bring about its collapse. By 1926, the 
majority of the Progressives were part of an organization that integrated western 
and eastern Liberalism under the banner of a single national party (recalling 
a similar fusion first inaugurated under Laurier at the height of his power in 
1908). 

The rebirth of Canadian radicalism in the West, as might be expected, was 
the result of the depression of the 1930’s. The dreadful conditions which brought 
about the emergence of the Social Credit movement (the party which swallowed 
up the UFA) was also responsible for the birth of the CCF. Once again the 
doctrinal flexibility of the Liberals, still under the politically sage hand of Mac- 
kenzie King, stood the party in good stead and enabled it to rob this Farmer-Labor 
party of the bulk of its program. While maintaining its aura of “respectability,” 
the Liberal party was able to move along with the electorate in its shift to the 
“left.” 

Despite the fact that the Liberals restored their time-tested coalition of 
Quebec and the West in running up their fantastic string of electoral victories, 
beginning with the election of 1935, the seeds of their destruction lay precisely 
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in their phenomenal success. The party waned rapidly from its postwar peak in 
1949 and although its vote increased until 1957, the percentage declined. What 
makes this deterioration so noticeable today is that the party was completely 
wiped out, as far as parliamentary representation is concerned, west of the Great 
Lakes in 1958. It would appear that this gradual elimination was caused by the 
inevitable stagnancy that invariably accompanies long, uninterrupted tenure in 
office. This aspect of “getting fat” was exemplified in the fact that efficient or- 
ganization had long ago given way to slothfulness; the close contact between 
member of parliament and his constituency —a necessity in the prairie environ- 
ment — was totally neglected; in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, the obtuse refusal 
on the part of the Liberal party to show dramatically that it was going to do 
something about the ever-present wheat problem built up a strong dislike towards 
the party among the farm populace; finally, after twenty-odd years of promises 
unfulfilled, the electorate would have no more of the Liberals. King always 
seemed able to carry the day with platitudes if nothing else; his successors were 
not as adept. 

Renegades from the Liberals “habit” voted in the way that they did for 
two reasons: The more important was the realization that struck these marginal 
people that another “respectable” party was capable of governing the country. 
These Liberals intensely disliked the radical theories of the Socreds and similarly 
feared the socialism and inevitable high taxes that accompanied the doctrines of 
the CCF; secondly, under the impression that the Liberals would hold Quebec 
and do well in the rest of the East, these people voted Conservative to assure a 
majority government in the coming Parliament. Obsessed with the notion that 
minority government meant instability — a notion not mitigated by the incessant 
press harping on the subject — they wanted to be certain of a strong government. 

As an addition to the above elements, mention must be made of the basic 
and underlying factor having particular significance in that area — the factor 
leadership in the person of John Diefenbaker. Throughout the Canadian 
West, he is regarded as the “local boy who made good.” Immensely successful as 
a criminal lawyer, popular to the point of worship, he can be considered as the 
vital factor in the Conservative triumph. So successful was he in his appeal that 
ome CCF workers in Saskatoon were discussing the election in terms of “cult 
of personality.” 

While it might be considered anomalous for a “conservative party” to be 
posing as the party of “change,” it must be recalled that even so radical a party 
as the Social Credit has been on the western scene for over twenty years. As such, 
it is looked upon as the party of the past. The CCF is rapidly becoming a party 
manned and supported by the aged and middle-aged. The steady deterioration 
of support for the party since 1945 underlines this. The people who voted CCF 
at its inception still do. They are the die-hards, the hard core of the party who 
remember the “old days.” Their children, finding themselves in a more favorable 
economic climate, are turning to the “new” party, the Conservative, which today 
stands as the party of youth and change. Mr. Diefenbaker never failed to mention 
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throughout his campaign that “no less than 92 of our candidates in this election 


always had a self-consciousness to it, a feeling of separateness, that has always P 


are under 45.” *4 This approach bore fruit. Seventeen of twenty-two universities el 
elected Conservative governments in “mock parliaments” that are held annually m 
in the major universities of the country every year. In Saskatoon, for example, ce 
where the town (and the entire province) is intensely proud of the University, cl 
the election of a Conservative student government had important implications. pe 
What should be borne in mind when analyzing the social situation in the cc 
bread-basket of Canada, in parts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, is that the . 
prairie environment is a close-knit one. Even in the cities there is a community 
feeling that is quite impossible in the great metropolitan centers of eastern Can- de 
ada. Political discussion takes place on an entirely different plane and among a to 
much larger segment of the population than it ordinarily does in the more popu- la 
lous sections. Under such conditions, the voting habits of the people have a more n 
“rational” — in the sense of stemming from “reason” — tinge. The CCF has m 


served it well. There is no doubt that many more would have defected to the 


Conservative cause were it not for this closeness in their environment and their 


feeling of “belonging.” 

Many refrained from joining the Conservative ranks. In the agrarian West, 
the question of high or low tariffs is a real one. In the circumstances of a one- 
crop economy, the farmer realized long ago that high tariffs serve only to increase 


his cost of living. 


Since the Conservatives are identified in his mind as a high 


tariff party, the farmer will often hesitate, even today, before casting his vote 


\ 
for the Tories. However, many did vote Conservative. The Conservative promise T 


of a year-by-year guaranteed price for some agricultural products may have been Ww! 
another factor prompting the switch of those 27,675 CCF supporters in Saskat- 


chewan. 


The urban-rural split in Saskatchewan and parts of Manitoba is the last W 
factor that should be touched upon. The inhabitants of the towns, the merchants fee 
and small shopkeepers, have always voted for the “old” parties. In federal ins 
politics as in provincial, the fear has always been of high taxes verging on expro In 
priation. The farmers, on the other hand, often have no use for these “middle- we 
men” and a genuine class consciousness on both sides is at times evident. In such C: 


circumstances, the townspeople will vote for the “old” party that they consider un 
has the best chance of winning in an election. Their party allegiance is not to one ™ 


party but to either one of the “old” parties that they feel will stave off the social 


ist menace. 


“Look! Me, I’m a Liberal. Even my old man was. But those guys [the 
Liberals} haven’t got a chance this time. I’d be throwing my vote on ’em. So this 
time, brother, I’m voting for the P.C.’s [Progressive Conservatives]. So what if 
they call him ‘John, the Baptist’ [John Diefenbaker] — you don’t think I’m going 
to let those farmers get in, do you? Those bastard socialists ... all they can do is 
think of ways to spend my taxes. What you got, you hold!” This from the 
mouth of a Saskatoon shopkeeper. 


* Television speech over the National CBC network from Vancouver, March 13, 1958. 
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The actions of these people are rooted in hard sense. The CCF can only 
elect members to Parliament when the Conservatives and Liberals are evenly 
matched. Its percentage of the popular vote seldom has run higher than 36 per 
cent. With the Conservatives gaining 50.2 per cent of the popular vote in Saskat- 
chewan and approximately 55 per cent in Manitoba, CCF chances for substantial 
parliamentary representation were doomed. The sole CCF-er returned, from the 
constituency of Assiniboia in the prairie region, was successful only because of his 
own personal popularity. 

In some ways, it is possible to recognize in this shift to the Conservatives a 
desire on the part of many people, especially those in their twenties, in the West 
to identify themselves with a national entity and to reject their former particu- 
laristic and isolationist perspective. The West is rapidly becoming more eco- 
nomically diverse; a nationalistic spirit is firmly taking hold. In such an environ- 
ment, the Diefenbaker appeal found many ready adherents. 

5. The industrial areas 

The CCF dream of a self-conscious urban working-class movement was not 
fulfilled in the 1958 election.*® The reasons can not be attributed to purely local 
considerations. The industrial areas all across the country, which include Cape 
Breton Island on the Atlantic Coast, some parts of the Eastern Townships, North- 
ern Quebec and Montreal, Northern Ontario, the areas around Windsor and 
Hamilton and the Coast of British Columbia and some regions in and around 
Vancouver, have not been noteworthy for the preponderance of CCF support. 
The exceptions are in Northern Ontario and some parts of British Columbia 
where strong trade-union affiliation is the key. 

The failure of the Socialists to build up this necessary class-consciousness 
is the result of the basic heterogeneity of the working class and the fact that the 
working man has swallowed the “ethic” of the two older parties. Instead of 
feeling that there is a special workers’ interest, the industrial working class strives 
instead for the same things its white-collar counterpart and middle class possess. 
In some cases, the worker has already achieved his vision. This phenomenon is 
well known in the United States. The difference between the American and 
Canadian experience in this instance is purely one of degree. However, the 
unions have not gone into politics in Canada in exactly the same way that they 
have in the United States. In Canada, there is a definite movement towards 


“The author realizes that there are good grounds for criticizing the weight and importance he 
has assigned to the CCF in this paper. However, he feels that the continued existence of 
the CCF has particular significance when seen against the background of the operation of 

the single-member constituency, simple plurality system which, according to all observation, 

tends to operate to the disadvantage of “third parties”; furthermore, the stubborn fact of 
the CCF is interesting inasmuch as the American experience with maverick parties (I am 
thinking of the revolt led by Burton K. Wheeler and Robert M. LaFollette) is so different; 
finally, the attempt of the CCF to become the party of Canadian Labor, much on the 
same order as the Labour party in Great Britian, seems to demand some sort of analysis 
of its prospects in this area. With regard to the first two problems, reasons for the 
peculiarity of the CCF experience are scattered throughout the sections of the paper devoted 
to that subject (see note 8 as well); in the final case, while it is not the aim of this paper 
to indulge in prediction, it is possible to draw some tentative conclusions about the chances 
of the CCF as the party of Labor from this section on the industrial areas of Canada. 
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political affiliation with a “third” party — the CCF. In other words, there is the 
possibility that the CCF will become the political arm of the unions. For in- 
stance, the Ontario Federation of Labor contributed somewhere between $25,- 
000 and $50,000 to the CCF cause. The British Columbia Federation donated 
$10,000. These figures, while not substantial, may be seen to reflect the degree 
of a feeling of political isolation on the part of the workers in both these prov- 
inces. For the first time in its history, the CCF gained more seats in industrial 
areas than in the farm regions: Ontario sent three members to Parliament and 
British Columbia returned four; Saskatchewan returned the sole farm member 
for the party. 

However, in many constituencies the CCF has allowed its support to con- 
sist mainly of the aged and middle-aged. The party has not succeeded in attract- 
ing the youth. This observation was made before in connection with the Prairie 
regions. It has just as much applicability in the industrial areas. In Vancouver, 
for instance, in the constituency of Vancouver-Kingsway, the CCF had as its 
sitting member in the 1957 Parliament a middle-aged lawyer. His Conservative 
opponent was a young working-class man. In 1958, the Conservative was elected 
— in an area that had been voting Socialist for almost two decades. At the 
other end of the country, in the constituency of Cape Breton South in Nova 
Scotia, the CCF again had a middle-aged candidate against a Conservative young 
working man. Again the Conservative was elected. What is noteworthy is that 
Cape Breton South was CCF from 1940 to 1957. The CCF candidate who held 
that seat for those seventeen years was the same one defeated in both 1957 and 
1958. 

In both places, the CCF was not merely the victim of an irresistible Con- 
servative sweep. During the campaign many workers complained that their un- 
ions were paying money into CCF coffers without open discussion or voting. 
This suggests that although many union executives are in favor of a CCF tie-in, 
the union rank and file may not be quite as eager for direct political affiliation. 

As far as Quebec is concerned, the CCF is hampered there by the attitude 
of the Church. To the average Roman Catholic in the province, the term CCF, 
or Social-Democratic party as it is known, can be equated with Communist and, 
therefore, godless. It has also been identified too obviously with British ties, 
centralization, with federal taxation and dependence upon its Western supporters. 
Even in more enlightened areas the CCF rouses little enthusiasm. Its meetings 
are seldom attended by the type of people that are commonly thought to be 
associated with working-class movements. Its supporters are drab, middle-aged, 
quiet folk. In a province where little is thought of the provincial government 
smashing strike action by workers who have legitimate grievances, there appears 
to be little hope for the Socialists despite their link with the Canadian Labo 
Congress. Even so, the CCF increased its popular vote in Quebec from 31,804 to 
45,627. 

The Catholic Syndicates are by far the liveliest outfits in the labor field in the 
province with a membership close to 175,000. Their main strength lies outside 
Montreal, in the textile mills of the Eastern Townships, the asbestos mines and 
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the pulp and paper mills along the Saguenay River. They have also gained a 
foothold in the aluminum works in Arvida and in some of the building trades. 
If some means can be found to unite the CCF with the syndicates, there is some 
cause to think that a genuine labor party has definite possibilities. Judging from 
the social unrest among some parts of the working classes in the province under 
the heel of Duplessis for so long, any attempt of this sort may be welcomed. 

The Liberals had hoped to gain from the seasonal unemployment which 
was concentrated in the industrial areas of the country. Their appeal for working- 
class votes boomeranged in those areas which had been affected by the recent 
wave of immigration. Instead of blaming the party in power, the Conservatives, 
for their plight, many of the workers blamed the previous Liberal administration 
for allowing so many immigrants into the country. The Conservative platform 
appealed to them because of its emphasis on “controlled” immigration. Upon 
their assumption of office in 1957 the Conservatives immediately restricted im- 
migration and promised not to increase it until sufficient housing and jobs were 
available. In Northern Ontario, however, the Liberals) were able to maintain 
their entrenched position. 

Finally, the Eastern Townships of Quebec provide an interesting backdrop 
to a combination of unemployment and the tariff question which provided voters 
with the motive to support the Conservatives. As a result of Liberal low tariff 
policies, American textile goods have been entering Canada and competing ef- 
fectively against Canadian products. This has had some effect in closing down 
some of the textile mills in the area. There is no doubt that the Conservative 
high-tariff tradition helped somewhat in gaining the party support. Again con- 
trary to expectations, the laid-off workers did not blame the government in power 
for unemployment. The attitude was that the Conservatives had not been in 
fice long enough to do anything about the workers’ plight. On the other hand, 
two decades of experience with Liberal administrations had taught the workers 
that they could expect nothing in the way of relief from traditionally free-trade 
Liberal policies. Because of this attitude, twelve traditionally Liberal constituen- 
cies were in the Conservative column when the results were tallied on March 31. 
6. The Atlantic Provinces 

The Maritime Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island represent the one region that has been bypassed in the phenomenal eco- 
nomic growth that Canada has experienced in this century. The feeling and 
atmosphere that exists uniformly throughout these provinces can best be de- 
scribed as lethargic. Realizing their economic plight, yet, for sentimental or 
familial reasons, ignorance or just plain inertia, tied to the area, the electorate 
voted staunchly Conservative in 1958 repeating its 1957 actions. This deed had 
a peculiar logic to it. 

Many maritimers blame the Liberals for their economically depressed condi- 
tion. The Preliminary Report of the Gordon Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, a Report that is rapidly coming to be considered a purely 
Liberal party vehicle, has chronicled the depressed conditions of the area. What 
S more important, however, is that the Report suggested that “if it should turn 
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out that there is not the necessary combination of resources in sufficient quantities 
to permit a substantial rise in living standards in the Atlantic region, generous 
[government] assistance should be given to those people who might wish to 
move to other parts of Canada where there may be greater opportunities.” ** 
Maritimers felt that this constituted an averse reflection on their beloved region. 
Since the preliminary findings of the Commission were issued in the last period 
of the Liberal administration, the inference was that it was Liberal-sponsored 
as well. In a region in which voting dispositions were already changing because 
of general discontent, the report acted as a powerful factor in helping the Con- 
servatives back to power. 

When Mr. Diefenbaker took office in 1957 he immediately approved special 
assistance to Nova Scotia mines and approved a plan to carry out a new harbor 
development in New Brunswick at Bathurst. In 1958, the federal government 
provided for special Atlantic Provinces adjustment grants of $25 millions for 
the next four years. These acts, proving that someone was going to do something, 
were almost sufficient in themselves to swing the voters not already in the fold 
firmly behind the Conservatives. 

Newfoundland was the only province that did not succumb to the Conserva- 
tive landslide in 1958, a fact that underlines its geographic isolation from the rest 
of the country. An essentially primitive area politically, it is a province where 
patronage and spoils provide the key motivation. Except in the capital city of 
St. John’s the Premier of the province, Joseph “Joey” Smallwood, reigns supreme. 
A Liberal in the grand tradition of the political boss, he has only to point out 
to the backland electorate that should a Conservative succeed in winning the 
support of the constituency in question, the said constituency could not expect 
to obtain any sympathy from his provincial administration should it require roads, 
hospitals, schools, and others such necessities. Such “persuasion” proved quite 
irresistible. 

CONCLUSION 

In Canada at the moment, there are two hard cores of support that can, 
almost without fail, be called upon by both Liberals and Conservatives to sustain 
them in times of political ill-fortune. These cores compromise roughly 60 per cent 
of the electorate, 30 per cent for each of these “old” parties. The CCF, it would 
appear from all indications, can be confident of the support of approximately 10 
per cent of the entire electorate. More important in the Socialist case, however, 
is that it can be certain of commanding at least 30 per cent of the popular vote 
in some sections of the country. In these areas, there are certain occasions when, 
as in the 1958 election, one of the two “old” parties predominates over its coun- 
terpart to such an extent that it captures a preponderant majority of the available 
seats. The mathematical workings of the simple plurality, single-emember-con- 
stituency set-up make this possible. There are other occasions, however, when 
both the Conservatives and the Liberals are evenly matched. On these occasions, 
the CCF will obtain a sizable number of seats in the areas in question although 





* Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, Preliminary Report (Hull, Quebec: Queen’s 
Printer, December, 1956), pp. 99-100. 
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never enough to give it the balance of power nationally unless the existing situa- 
tion between the Conservatives and Liberals in these special areas is mirrored in 
the rest of the country. In ‘huis latter case, the representation in the House of 
Commons will reflect the allocation of the popular vote in the country. 

At present, the above represents the alternatives possible. However, the 
entire analysis brings the question of intensity of political partisanship with regard 
to party affiliation sharply into focus. At the moment, there is little that can be 
said with finality on the subject. Furthermore, there does not appear to be any 
index of political predisposition that can even roughly be set up. In short, the 
electoral support of the political parties of Canada cuts across religious, ethnic, 
economic, social, and geographic considerations. 

The electoral situation in the country is obviously in a state of flux. The 
result is that any analysis tends to lean far too heavily on historical “evidence” 
rather than on empirical investigation. The absence of any full-scale studies on 
the subject of public opinion and electoral behavior makes this almost a necessity. 

This conclusion is implicitly overlooking two possibilities. The first is that 
the CCF will not remain a mere “third” party but, because of economic crisis or 
some sort of change in Canadian society, will supplant one of the two traditional 
parties; secondly, it is entirely possible that the Social Credit may not disappear 
but will resume its “fourth” party status on the electoral landscape. The assump- 
tion that the CCF will always remain a “third” party is quite dangerous, for, 
despite the ravages of the Conservative sweep of 1958, there are signs that the 
CCF may experience some growth in the future. Certainly, Quebec provides a 
virgin territory for concentrated activity in the trade-union field. As for the 
Social Credit movement, at present it appears to be on the wane and its sup- 
porters may be considered in the Conservative camp with the exception of the 
die-hards who constitute a negligible minority. It seems safe to say that as long 
as John Diefenbaker remains at the head of the party, there does not appear to 
be any danger of the reversion of this group to its old ways. 

With the above considerations in mind, the final diagnosis may be con- 
cluded. It is apparent that roughly 25 per cent of the actual voters can be 
bracketed in the “uncommitted” category. These are the people who, in the 
space of a few short months, swarmed from the Liberal to the Conservative side 
and made such a shambles of the composition of the House of Commons. They 
were prompted to switch because the Liberals had been in office too long; they 
were willing to experiment with their vote because both the international and, to 
a lesser extent, the domestic situations were, as far as they were concerned, re- 
latively stable; by virtue of the 1957 “experiment,” an “unstable” government 
was in office; and in their desire to obtain a “majority government,” they gave 


the 


heir vote to John Diefenbaker because of his personal appeal. 


LIBERAL IDEOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF POWER 


Joun H. Bunzer 


Stanford University 


OT LONG AFTER the end of the second world war there began to 
appear once again a rash of articles pointing out the near bankruptcy of 
American liberalism. While there were individual variations on the 
theme there was no mistaking the dominant note: liberal ideas and doctrines of 
the past were pretty well used up. What had been accomplished in the last 
fifteen or twenty years now had largely been accepted, even by those who for a 
long time had been unrelenting in their opposition. The few items left over 
were mostly out of date and “irrelevant to the mountainous issues which will 
make up the political battleground of the next generation.” The liberals had 
come “to the edge of the dependable old battle map which they inherited from 
earlier campaigns” and now “desperately needed a brand new set of direct- 
foe. ic 9 
This was not the first time American liberalism passed in critical review. 
During the years of the New Deal many critics voiced the opinion that the 
central tragedy of the period was not fascism alone. In the clear tones of Max 
Lerner, who was always articulate in his “lament for the liberal,” it lay even 
more “in the liberalism which has thus far proved feckless to cope with social 
collapse and the fascism that follows it.” 2 And so it was with the postwar diag- 
noses of liberalism’s ills, most of which were followed by a variety of prescrip 
tions for cure depending on whether the patient was judged to be stricken with a 
benign or malignant tumor. Central to many discussions along these lines has 
been the problem of power posed in one form or another. This is not to suggest 
that its importance has just recently been discovered: the relationship of economic 
to political power, or “interests versus numbers,” has long been “an intricate 
pattern, a basic ambivalence running through the American political fabric.” 
Nor has the elusiveness of power as a “scientific” concept detracted from its ideo- 
logical appeal and challenge, to the point where today many power-oriented 
critics of American liberalism such as C. Wright Mills have questioned its capa- 
city to confront the complex problems of an advanced industrial social order. 
The purpose of this paper is to make a comparative examination of some 
approaches to the problem of power and to evaluate their meaning and implica- 
tions for a liberal democratic society. By discussing first the issue of power as 
perceived by A. A. Berle, Jr., we shall attempt to outline briefly and in very gen 
eral terms some of the basic premises of the liberal’s position. The ideas of Robert 
A. Brady will then be examined for still another analysis of the development of 


* John Fischer, “The Lost Liberals: Can They Find A New Road Map?” Harper’s, May, 1947, p. 386 
* Max Lerner, It Is Later Than You Think (New York: Viking Press, 1939), p. 3. 
* Alpheus T. Mason, “Business Organized as Power: The New Imperium in Imperio,” American 


Political Science Review, June, 1950. It is not surprising that Professor Mason’s openit 
sentence, in keeping with the concern of many liberals, talks of President Truman’s “stub 
born determination” to build “an imposing edifice called the Welfare State” on what Masort 


describes as “the New Deal’s embattled foundations.” 
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corporate economic power in capitalist societies. In this case, however, Brady’s 
position will suggest some important differences and reservations regarding the 
nature of power, thus departing from the liberal outlook. We shall then examine 
the power analysis of Robert S. Lynd who, in making clear his desire for “an 
unambiguous, positive theory of the sustained use of democratic power,” levels 
a sharp and frontal attack on liberal ideology. Finally, we shall suggest that it 
is against the backdrop of these varying approaches to power, coupled with several 
concluding observations about some fundamental liberal assumptions, that a 
restatement of the liberal position must be made.‘ 


I 


On April 29, 1938, President Roosevelt submitted a request to Congress ask- 
ng that it conduct an investigation of the concentration of economic power 
in the United States. Shortly thereafter the famed Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (TNEC) was created to study the whole problem and to make 
some determinations about the character and consequences of this trend. Re- 
peated claims were made by people of varying political complexions that nothing 
less than the survival of our free institutions was at stake in the face of the 
constant growth of monopoly economic power. Because of its mandate, as David 
Lynch has remarked, the TNEC conducted one of the most extensive investiga- 
tions ever undertaken by any agency of its kind, culminating finally in some thirty- 
even volumes and i7,000 pages. But in his review of the TNEC hearings and 
findings Lynch concluded that beyond bringing the economic record up to date, 
there is “relatively little that is new” since throughout the hearings “influential 
members of the TNEC seemed reluctant to entertain the idea that fundamental 
functional dislocations had developed requiring equally fundamental but new 
approaches; they appeared to fear the implications of most of the testimony. . . . 


‘Given the purposes of this paper it is perhaps unnecessary to mention why the writings of a 
number of prominent authorities on power have not been included here. Someone like 
Charles Merriam, for example, was more interested in the role of power in the political 
process divorced from any considerations of the uses to which power should be put or what 
public policy ought to be. Lasswell, interested in discovering who belonged to the elite, 
at one time employed some of the perspectives of Pareto to investigate power, and after 
compiling a fair amount of data was able to separate the higher from the lower levels of 
power and conclude that political elites have more deference, income, safety, and skill 
than any one else. Cf. Harold Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets What, When, How (New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1936); see also D. Lerner and H. D. Lasswell, The Policy Sciences (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1951); and for a broader approach to power that is in contrast 
with Lasswell’s earlier position, see H. Lasswell and A. Kaplan, Power and Sociery (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). David Easton, on the other hand, is not very en- 
thusiastic about Lasswell’s “elitist interpretation of the location of power.” D. Easton, The 
Political System (New York: Knopf, 1953). To some one like David Truman, power is 
viewed in terms of “access” to the key points of decision-making in the governmental 
process, and in an advanced bureaucratic society this means one should focus on the 
power of groups. Our concern here is to illuminate the approach to power generally charac- 
terized as liberal and to make some evaluation of liberal ideas and doctrines in the context 
of an idealogical consideration of both liberalism and (although to a much lesser degree) 
power. For these reasons the selection of Berle, Brady, and Lynd has been deliberate, but 

not because they are necessarily the most cogent writers on the question of power. 
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It is as though Committee members, not liking their essential task, solved it by 
assuming the problem not to exist.” ° Apparently, as Lynch observed, the Com- 
mittee was not totally unaware of this basic deficiency, for in its final report it 
said: 

The members of the Committee are not rash enough to believe that they can lay down a program 
which will solve the great problems that beset the world, but they are convinced that the in- 
formation which this Committee has assembled, when eventually properly analyzed and dis 


seminated, will enable the people of America to know what must be done if human freedom 
is to be preserved.° 


If the Committee itself failed to accept the challenge presented by the continued 
increase of economic power in America, the Chairman expressed the liberal’s 
“abiding faith” that someone some day would accept the challenge, “that the 
patriotism and ability of the people of America is equal to the task.” ’ 

The notion that “the people” will somehow set things right, once all the facts 
have been made clear to them, has traditionally been an article of faith for the 
liberal. Twenty-five years ago Berle and Means examined the problem of eco 
nomic power in what has since become a classic study of how the concentration 
of corporate power in the United States rivaled that of the Church in the 
Medieval State.* In some of his subsequent works Berle has left the clear im- 
pression that a democratic liberal society must look to public opinion, exercising its 
power through the instrumentality of the state, to combat the private power of 
economic groups. It is fully in keeping with liberal assumptions, in other words, 
to believe that the people will eventually turn power, their power, in such a 
direction that ultimately they will emerge triumphant. If there is a job to be 
done, say in checking concentrated economic power, it will be done whenever 
the people really want to do it. 

Berle’s central theme has long been that the corporate structure in the 
United States constitutes the greatest economic concentration in history. While 
it may have begun as purely economic power it has metamorphosed into a power 
ful political and social force, with the corporation itself exerting far-reaching 
influences on American society. But Berle emphasizes that power of necessity 
carries with it responsibility, legitimacy, and accountability: the wielder of power, 
be he a priest or a despot, is responsible to those in his power. Corporate power 
in its extreme mid-twentieth-century form was not, in Berle’s view, sought or 
even desired, and the social and political power that economic concentration 
has brought was not an intended by-product of corporate activity. Nevertheless 
it represents an economic fact of our time, and since the corporation holds power 


* David Lynch, The Concentration of Economic Power (New York: Columbia University Press 
1946), p. 370. 

*Final Report and Recommendations of the Temporary National Economic Committee, p. 4 
quoted in Lynch, op. cit 

* Ibid., p. 687. Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, Democrat of Wyoming, was the committee chairman 

*A. A. Berle, Jr., and G. C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New York 
Macmillan, 1933). I want to acknowledge here the helpful comments of a former studen 
of mine, Michael Roemer, in the discussion of Berle and Brady that follows. 

*For a discussion of education as a model of the corporation’s influence, see A. A. Berle, Jr 
“Concentration of Economic Power and Protection of Freedom of Expression,’ America 

Academy of Political and Social Sciences, July, 1955. 
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by it must accept the responsibility that accompanies it. Specifically, the corporation 
ym- has an obligation to the needs of society as a whole, which is what Berle means 
t it when he says that corporate power is held in trust for the entire community. 

The corporation cannot justify its future existence by the fact of production alone: 
ram it must, Berle insists, hold values which are acceptable to democratic society.’° 
yo But if democratic society is to judge and control corporate activity, what 
dom | power does it possess to check this economic strength? Public opinion is Berle’s 

primary hope. When a large company becomes obnoxious to a considerable seg- 
aa ment of the population, the people can express their disapproval through boycott 
cal’s BO by a clamor for regulation.** The power of the state, which in turn rests 
the | ultimately with the people, also provides another major check. In addition, there 





; perhaps one more hope for the mutual preservation of the capitalist system 
facts and liberal democracy. An organization, Berle says, equals nothing more nor less 
the & than the individuals who compose it, and the heart of a democracy is the indi- 
eco & vidual. Thus, if the people who compose and control the corporations maintain 
ation the liberal values accepted by democratic society there will be no danger. Fur- 

the } thermore, the democratic ideals of a vigorous body politic may well check any 
-im- § unlimited power through an appeal to conscience. The community’s power, in 
ng its Berle’s analysis, is analogous to that of the medieval “lords spiritual” who held 
er of 8 the consciences of the “lords temporal.” ” 


‘ords, 


Basic to Berle’s entire analysis and characteristic of what we have already 


ch 2B labeled the “liberal’s faith” is the firm belief that the people will check this in- 
to be B dustrial economic power in the same way that centuries ago the power of the 
never ® Church was checked and, more recently, the power of the state."* The liberal 
also believes in the capacity of individual reason to order the political, economic 
n the and social relationships in society. By implication, therefore, any concentration 
While f power is irrational in that it indicates irrational mass forces have been un- 
ower B age a 
chine 2 hed and have taken precedence over the power of individual reason. Since 
ood the corporations are clearly tied up with the public interest, the liberal points 
weal mut, they need to be regulated. Therefore “the community” should state its 
power ff Position and exert its power sharply and frequently. Furthermore, the community 


sht orf 20t only should check concentrated economic power, but will — in the name of 
ration the people. In the words of Arthur Schlessinger, Jr., “The judgment of American 


heles— 
‘A. A. Berle, Jr., The 20th Century Capitalist Revolution (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954), 


= 
powet pp. 164-73. 
Ibid., pp. 52-60 

y Pres =hbid pp. 185-88 

e p4 On this particular point several legitimate questions can be raised. Has the Church, for example, 
. stood by and watched its control and power be checked? Norman Jacobson, who has con- 
— tributed a number of pertinent observations that have been incorporated at several points 
anil in this paper, has suggested that Berle has not really and fully dealt with this problem. 
w You The very power which checked the Church, Jacobson points out, was the nation state, and 
eat the power which checked the state was the new economic structure that gradually emerged. 

That is to say, some new power has always arisen against which an older power tried to 

ome j. 4 fight back but could not always win. Thus the question now is what power is going to 
merive 


appear to fight the present battle of control? 
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liberalism has been that it was best for the whole society, including the capitalists, 
that their power be constantly checked and limited by the humble members 
of society.” ** 

It needs to be remembered that liberalism has consistently emphasized the 
individual personality as the most important unit of value. Each individual has 
the right to be treated in accordance with rational and understandable laws, to 
which at the same time all forms of power are also subject. Since man is seen 
as the measure of all things, evaluations about policies and events are made in 
terms of their good or bad effect on men just as institutions and even whole 
societies are judged by what they mean for the individual human being. Part of 
the liberal’s basic philosophy is the belief that men should make their own deci- 
sions and control their own destiny, and it is largely with these values in mind 
that the liberal approach to power, including consent to authority and opposition 
to violence, needs to be understood. Loyalties to specific movements, parties and 
organizations tend, for the liberal, to be conditional upon his own principles, 
which is another way of saying that in the liberal analysis the individual is for the 
most part in conflict with the group or community. Thus, as the primary unit he 
must attempt to check power wherever he finds it. And so Berle, squarely in 
the liberal tradition, does not advocate that corporate economic power be shifted 
to the state, but that this concentration of power be curbed by the people through 
public opinion and public pressure. 


II 


The liberal assumptions which underlie Berle’s belief in the people’s ultimate 
capacity to check corporate power in American society are viewed with consider- 
ably less optimism by a number of social critics of whom Robert A. Brady is 
one.'® Berle and Brady both address themselves to the problem of the corpora- 
tions’ increasing dominance in our social and economic life and Brady’s analysis 
clearly assumes much of what Berle discussed a decade before as self-evident. 
But Brady’s analysis goes on to include what he considers is the logical outcome 
of concentrated economic power, namely, increasing concentration through such 
devices as the cartel and the trade association and, by implication, a grim on- 
slaught on democratic institutions. Brady talks of “collusion” and “peak associa- 
tions” in the big-business community resulting in a national network of corporate 
power and strength. In the United States he points to the National Association 
of Manufacturers which, through an intricate skein of controls, influences over 
80 per cent of American industry. Once the individual associations have settled 
into their peak association intensive lobbying for privilege and protection begins 
in earnest, representing power undreamed of in the early nineteenth century. 
While these “peak associations” ask the government for protection from foreign 
competition with tariffs and from domestic competition through fair-trade laws, 


™ Arthur M. Schlessinger, Jr., The Age of Jackson (Boston: Little, Brown, 1945), p. 521. 

* Robert A. Brady’s Business As A System of Power (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943) was one of the first attempts to discuss the translation of economic power into 
political power in terms of the manipulative potentialities of business organizations and 
associations. 
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they abhor government control. Their major demand is “self-government in 
industry” which, stripped of its false democratic overtones, means that the 
corporate leadership wants government-sanctioned, quasi-legal control over the 
entire industrial community with which it can enforce peak association policies 
and generally regiment all manufacturing. All of this Brady labels “status capi- 
talism” and contends that such policies, to the extent that they can be success- 
fully implemented, only serve to intensify the concentration of social and 
political power.** 

Turning to the social implications of this power, Brady maintains that 
monopoly is to the new economic order what status is to the new social outlook. 
The managers look upon themselves — and desire to have others look upon them 
— as benevolent leaders of society, which is to say trustees of power for the com- 
munity. Their leadership, they feel, is a technical necessity. In this development 
Brady sees the emergence of a new aristocracy composed of the elite class of 
managers leading to conservatism and an antidemocratic outlook.'’ Social har- 
mony becomes the key to capitalism’s defense. Substituting skilled managers for 
philosopher-kings, the managerial class has adapted Plato’s Republic to the 
twentieth century and calls for co-operation between the classes, each keeping 
its place and thus echoing the medieval ideals of Rerum Novarum."* During the 
time that social harmony is being attempted on the worker-manager level the 
business community looks upon any “democratic” checks on the corporation’s 
power as unharmonious and therefore not in the best interests of the nation. 

In spite of a general similarity of interests the social outlook of Brady differs 
severely from that of Berle. While Berle’s analysis seems to touch upon the idea 
of trusteeship, he never discusses it or the problem of social harmony explicitly. 
Actually Berle decries social harmony inasmuch as his whole case for the salva- 
tion of capitalism rests on an alert and vigorous body politic. Whereas Brady feels 
that management can only act as a predatory, power-grabbing elite, Berle grants 
them the capacity to develop philosophies of true service to the democratic com- 
munity. For Brady, outside of a radical change in the economic system the only 
solution to the overbalanced power of the corporate managers is vigorous govern- 
ment control. But Brady insists that the government does not always have the 
capacity to act because business interests, buttressed by a sophisticated corps of 
public relations experts, permeates the state legislatures as well as Congress, 
thereby rendering the government’s policies indistinguishable from those of the 
corporate community. Until government purges these interests Brady sees no 
hope for the positive, vigorous control that is necessary to prevent this concen- 
trated economic power from stifling democratic society. Again Berle is in dis- 
agreement with Brady. Berle views government and business as two separate 


| 


" Ibid., pp. 239-58. 
Ibid., pp. 264-99. 
* This attitude, in Brady’s view, has been typified in the NAM’s attitude towards labor. Once 
the CIO put an end to the paternalistic company union idea, the NAM shifted its emphasis 
towards the company school and other noncommercial incentives to take some sting out 
of union demands for increased wages and to draw the alert, eager worker away from union 
activities and assimilate him as a “company man.” Ibid., pp. 274-87. 
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and distinct forces and therefore looks to the former for the power and leader- 
ship necessary not only to keep in check private economic power but to extend 
as well the constitutional guarantees of the individual to the sphere of corporate 
activity. To Brady, however, the notion of checking power within the corporate 
structure itself is nothing more than a dressed-up version of paternalism and is 
therefore intolerable. Sovereign power, Brady says, is indivisible, and either 
business or the public will exercise it. What alarms Brady is his conviction that 
the business community is so well organized that the only democratic recourse 
is to attack not merely segments of business strength but the entire complex of 
“business as a system of power.” Berle, on the other hand, expressing the Ameri- 
can liberal attitude, looks upon such monolithic economic power with more 
optimism because he is sure it will give rise to its own check — the power of the 
people. In this regard Brady sees the question of who will control power as the 
crucial one of our era. It is not enough to talk about the government as the 
“co-ordinator” of our business system since it is inevitable that the government 
is going to step in. The important question is: Who will be in control of the 
government, business or the public? Only if the people assume control, Brady 
says, will it be democratic control.*® 

Throughout all of Brady’s discussion is a significant shift of presumption that 
clearly marks it off from the liberal position of Berle, a point that will become 
even clearer when we turn to Lynd. Berle’s hope for the resolution of the antag- 
onism between economic and political power in a democratic society rests on a 
fundamental belief and faith in the individual. Brady’s pessimism about “check- 
ing” power stems from an outlook that gives little credence to the idea of the 
free and rational self-interested individual opposing the state or, for that matter, 
the group or the organization. Brady, in other words, has shifted away from 
the individual entirely and has turned directly to the group as the basic unit 
of value and, more specifically, of democratic strength and promise.*° Lynd in 
turn extends Brady’s argument and flatly declares that the ideology and politics 
of American liberalism are inadequate to handle the problem of capitalist power. 


Ii 


It is too little recognized that one of the weaknesses of liberalism is that it discourages the 
formulation of positive collective purposes. Aside from minimal things like “law and order, 
wavering things like “civil liberties,” and vague values like “prosperity,” liberal society sets no 
positive goals for itself as a whole society. Progress is assumed to “happen” — if, when, as, at long 


” However, it is somewhat confusing to note that Brady, in suggesting an alternative to the 
“totalitarian road,” says that the contrasting choice is “to force the growth of a sense of 
responsibility to democratic institutions . . . by steadily widening the latitude for direct public 
participation in the formulation of economic policies affecting the public interests.” This 
seems to suggest some kind of faith in the people on Brady’s part. But then, as if he too 
recognized the not unimportant question implicit in the statement just quoted, he im- 
mediately adds: “How is not for us to say.” Ibid., p. 2. 


* It is for this reason that Brady at one time looked to the labor movement as the counterpoise 
to business power and then, towards the end of the forties, became even more discouraged 
with democratic prospects when he felt that the British Labour party, in office and possessing 
power, had failed to use it to implement a program of “drastic social reform” to save Great 
Britain. See his Crisis in Britain (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of California Press, 


1950). 
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last. And where a liberal nation like the United States is “going” appears in general only after 
we've gone, when we look at last year’s statistics and assess the direction power pressures imparted 
to legal action. The resulting underworld of State Department policies, economic imperialism 
and public double-talk may be exciting to the politicians and profitable to big business, but it is 
a gray frustration to the citizen. . . .” 


Clearly explicit in all of Lynd’s major writing is the conviction that “the 
attempted harmonious marriage of democracy to capitalism doomed genuinely 
popular control from the start.” ** As a consequence liberal democracy has 
never squarely faced the challenge to its very existence inherent in the increasing 
economic power one of whose central purposes is the blunting of formal political 
power as an instrument of popular protest. Lynd can agree with Berle that the 
characteristic thing about liberal democracy is its comfortable belief that power 
rests with the people, but unlike Berle he takes no comfort in the thought. Power, 
he says, is no less “political” for being labeled “economic”; in fact, he adds, 
“the fundamental import of what has been happening at a quickening tempo 
since the Russian Revolution of 1917 is the abandonment of the liberal fiction 
of the separateness of these two kinds of power.” ** The liberal notion that 
political power somehow resides in the people and will be used when necessary 
to curb the excesses of business power represents “a naive and dangerous popular 
faith” and, in addition, a severely distorted view of democracy which sees, in 
effect, “the state and society as nothing and the individual everything.” The 
result is that the people have no understanding of the merging of political and 
economic power and its implications for democracy. The liberal’s favorite and 
only solution is to talk in terms of “trust busting” as a way of handling the 
excesses of a business-dominated system which, for Lynd, is liberalism’s way of re- 
fusing to protest against the system itelf. 

Lynd is not unconcerned about nor does he overlook the individual in our 
society, but rather feels that if he is confused it is because he has been “hypno- 
tized into inaction” by a carefully disseminated big-business appeal to the “little 
man at the grass roots” and his sense of pride in America’s great productive 
achievements. The harsh truth, says Lynd, is that “we live in an era in which 
only organization counts: values and causes with unorganized or only vaguely 
organized backing were never so impotent.” This again is part of the inadequacy 
f the liberal ideology which chooses to view the individual and the organization 
© group as thesis and antithesis. Lynd puts it this way: 

Western liberalism, imputing freedom and rationality to the individual, washed its hands 


of the problem of securing positive organization; it proceeded on the assumption that, wherever 
ganization was socially desirable, men would recognize the need and forthwith organize them- 


“Robert S. Lynd, “Where Is The United States Going? — A Communication,” New Republic, 
September 5, 1949. 

“Robert S. Lynd, Foreword to Robert A. Brady, Business As a System of Power (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943), p. viii, 


“Loc. Cit. “The preponderant weight of economic power in the Constitutional Convention, while 
concealing the outward forms of political democracy, went on at once to curb the exercise 
of the very power it had just granted; it crippled the force of democratic power at the 
source by parceling up this power by a marvelously dexterous system of barriers to its 
expression. Thus political equality under the ballot was granted on the unstated but 
factually double-locked assumption that the people must refrain from seeking the extension 

of that equality to the economic sphere.” 
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selves. . . . Liberal democracy has never dared face the fact that industrial capitalism is an 
intensely coercive form of organization of society that cumulatively constrains men and all of 
their institutions to work the will of the minority who hold and wield economic power, and that 
this relentless warping of men’s lives and forms of association becomes less and less the result 
of voluntary decision by “bad” or “good” men and more and more an impersonal web of coercion 
dictated by the need to keep “the system” running.” 


Likewise, Lynd points out, liberal democracy never solved the problem of bigness. 
What it did was alternately to fight and condone it “in a confusion of inconsistent 
policies.” If the great majority of the American people are “illiterate in the lan- 
guage of contemporary power,” it is because in our naiveté about organization 
“the individual still holds the focus of our national imagination.” As a country 
we have had “little popular belief in or experience of the hard-bitten type of 
relentless organization for power ends; and where we see it, for instance, in the 
Tammany type of politics, we deplore it even as we condone it as a special case 
and a somehow necessary evil.” *5 

Lynd’s position on power must be seen in the context of his approach to 
democracy. He is convinced in the first place that the oversimplified view of 
human behavior which characterized the assumptions of our Founding Fathers 
has been carried over to the complex world of today. Men were supposed to 
be rational, free and equal, which, among other things, meant that each person’s 
opinion was as good as any other man’s. It is but a short step then to believing 


’ 


that “a ‘majority’ becomes in some mysterious sense ‘right,’ ”” which in our present 
world of rapidly increasing complexity gives the average citizen the dangerously 
false but comforting sense that “vox populi is in the saddle and all’s right with 
democracy.” *° This is but further confirmation for Lynd that the popular beliefs 
about liberal democracy are outworn and obstructive. He talks of the “opera- 
tional poverty of mass opinion” when it comes to details of many public matters 
involving social change, which is another way of reiterating that our continued 
uncritical acceptance of liberal assumptions represents “a deceptively spurious 
cloak for highly undemocratic power tactics.” And it is the organization of power 
in American society, with the purposes of big business as the controlling core of 
that power structure, that constitutes the key to our present predicament. Be- 
cause this is so clear to Lynd he believes the present era will be known in history 
as the one in which Western man at last recognized the contradiction between 
capitalism and democracy and accepted the fact that “the middle-way straddle 
called ‘liberalism’ was no longer workable, and faced the choice between ‘left’ or 


* Ibid., p. xiii. 
* Ibid., p. xv. 


* Robert S. Lynd, “Democracy in Reverse,” Public Opinion Quarterly, June, 1940, p. 219. It is 
precisely for this reason that Lynd is critical of public opinion polls. He is fearful that 
their net value is to encourage the popular belief that the people are able to judge complex 
social issues at a time when “a major problem democracy faces is to persuade the individual 
citizen that things are not as simple as he has been wont to believe, that he is not as com 
petent as he thinks he is, and that many issues cannot be solved simply by people’s taking 

positions ‘for’ or ‘against’ them and then totaling up ‘the truth.’ ” 
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‘right’ — towards all-out democracy coherently operative in economic as well as 
political institutions, or away from democracy towards a big-business culture of 
the sort we now call ‘fascism.’ ” ?” 

In its general outline Lynd’s analysis of the coercive implications for demo- 
cracy deriving from the merging of economic and political power resembles in 
many respects that of Brady’s. But Lynd goes further than Brady in attempting 
to formulate for democracy a positive theory of power — something more, that 
is, “than the traditional liberal doctrine of the flux of competing forces.” ** 
Accepting the fact that organized power, always and everywhere, is natural and 
necessary to maintain society’s version of orderly living, Lynd goes on to locate 
the generating source or sources of power in the social structure of society. He is 
especially insistent on this point of departure when discussing the dominance of 
the economic institutions of capitalist societies, arguing that this dominance de- 
rives “not from the inevitable character of economic institutions but from the 
special case of capitalism.” 

Class stratification is the most awkward fact in our American society. It renders democracy 
impossible, but without it capitalism is impossible. Basic to any effective analysis of class is the 


recognition that it is fundamentally a dynamc power relation, penetrating all the social relations 


of the society; that it is the necessary social concomitant of capitalist economic relations; that its 
influence is transmitted at birth to each succeeding generation; that, while the rigidity and as- 
sociated coerciveness of class differ at any given time from nation to nation, depending upon 
the ratio of people to resources and the degree of development of capitalism, class is essentially 
the same thing and operates in the same direction in every capitalist society; that the rigidity and 
coerciveness of class social relations increases as monopoly increases in the economy; and that, 


as a power relation, it never relaxes its grip save as a superior power forces it to do so.” 


The urgent problem of democracy, Lynd says, is to discover and use the 
enormous resources of democratic power. But this cannot be made to happen 
by what he calls “mere additions to, or by recombinations or intensifications of, 
liberal democratic assumptions and practices.” The liberal plea of “voting better 
men into office” is also a lame one and merely another indication that everything 
in our political experience has discouraged our being realistic about power. Our 
political institutions are weak because liberal democracy has never developed 
the habit of stating collective purposes. If democracy is to survive it will need 
to develop a theory of democratic power that is thoroughgoing in its scope and 
direction and which, in the final result, will enable free men “to control and to 
order together all institutional means that can contribute to their collective 
welfare.” 3° 


* Robert S. Lynd, “Can Liberalism Do It?” New Century, May, 1940. Published by the Princeton 
Liberal Union. 

*No attempt is made here to do anything more than touch upon Lynd’s concept of power. I 
have made a more critical and extended analysis of Lynd’s power orientation, including 
some “antidemocratic” implications of his own position, in a forthcoming article in Ethics 

*Robert S. Lynd, “Tiptoeing Around Class,” New Republic, August 25, 1949. This piece was 
a review of Richard Centers’ The Psychology of Social Classes (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949). 

” Robert S. Lynd, “Power in American Society As Resource and Problem,” in Arthur Kornhauser 

(ed.), Problems of Power in American Democracy (Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1957). 
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IV 


In 1948 Berle attempted a review of American liberalism and dealt at some 
length with a number of current challenges to the liberal outlook which com- 
pelled a restatement of values and a “renewed effort to apply those values to 
daily living, to politics, to measures, and to men.” *! This essay is of direct in- 
terest here because it underscores what Berle has termed the “basic truths” of 
liberal thought. Berle states as the first great premise that liberalism has a “deep 
faith in the moral order of the universe.” For liberals, men reach their truest 
and fullest realization of themselves when they can see some unity with the great 
moral pattern of things. From this follows the second important liberal premise: 
“the object of life — political, intellectual, technical —is to develop people to 
their highest creative ability.” The third premise is an “unflinching acceptance 
of the duty to get the facts.” Having accepted a “universal design” and believing 
that each individual has the capacity to comprehend some part of it from which 
the knowledge will enable all men to be free, the liberal (in the spirit of Louis 
Brandeis, “perhaps the greatest of twentieth-century liberals”) must get the facts 
and use them to bring about the development of all human beings. In other 
words, having a deep faith in the use of reason (more recently science) liberals 
must use the scientific method in politics just as they have for centuries in medi- 
cine or physics: to get the truth in order to extend human values. And the 
truth will always win out when the facts have been assembled and the problem 
clearly stated so that the people can debate the issues and then render their 
decision. 

Berle then proceeds to state the liberal’s position regarding power: 

Based on his study of historical and sociological facts, the liberal has a steady and ingrained 
scepticism of concentrated power, whether political, economic, or ecclesiastical, His observations 


have led him to the conclusion that Lord Acton was right: “Power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” * 


In political terms, this means that the liberal wants all responsibility and power 
“thrown back as far as possible” — ideally, upon individuals —on the ground 
that “this kind of organization develops and educates individuals to higher capa | 
city, happiness, and responsibility.” Both the average citizen and the liberal, | 
Berle makes clear, are “afraid of concentrated power” ** since it poses a constant | 
threat to the individual. Power, therefore, is seen as something to be diffused 
rather than as a resource to be used, as Lynd would have it, a position very much 
in keeping with the liberal’s belief that the individual citizen is capable of acting 
on his own political interests and, for that matter, of formulating policies wiser 
and sounder than any expert could devise. 

It is worth pausing at this point to make clear that nothing said here in 
criticism of the liberal’s attitude towards power is meant to suggest the liberal 
should accept uncritically the total position of Brady or Lynd or of any other 


"A. A. Berle, Jr., “A Liberal Program and Its Philosophy,” in Seymour E. Harris (ed.), Saving 
American Capitalism (New York: Knopf, 1948), pp. 40-41. 

* Ibid., pp. 41-43. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 
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camp. Our discussion and analysis of the two “anti-liberal” positions is only 
intended to indicate some significant differences in approach to the problem of 
power so that the liberal position itself can be more clearly perceived. Our es 
sential concern and purpose has been to question whether or not the ultimate 
goals which the liberal has continuously sought and to which he is still committed 
are actually within his reach today on his own traditional terms. It has been 
said many times that the problems we face in the present period cannot be solved 
by the slogans of a century or two ago, to which need be added only what is 
perhaps the underlying premise of this essay: that one of the most challenging 
questions for present-day liberals depends on the confrontation of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century liberal ideals with twentieth-century sociological and 
psychological facts. The contemporary problem of power represents one of these 
“facts,” and it has been with respect to this particular issue that we have ex- 
amined the liberal position and posture. While it is not within the scope of this 
paper to attempt to present a definitive liberal theory of power, it is possible to 
suggest at least three fundamental and intimately related considerations which 
need to be incorporated in the liberal’s political outlook if he does not want to 
see his articulated ideals divorced entirely from any realities of modern society 
which might very clearly have to serve as the means of their realization. 

1. One of the most far-reaching developments of modern society is the 
shifting of emphasis from the individual to the group or institution. As a con- 
sequence the traditional liberal notion of the individual as the only seat of ra- 
tionality needs serious re-evaluation. Some thirty years ago Walter Lippmann 
pointed out that the liberal assumption of the alert and capable citizen rested 
on a pretty thin reed, and what seemed clear to Lippmann in the twenties is no 
less visible in our present period of what has sometimes been called “engineered 
consent.” Weber and Mannheim were among the first to show that it is the 
organization or institution today which represents the locus of rationality and 
that the idea of a reasoning individual as a lever for social change is at best a 
utopian dream. The liberal has been reluctant to admit that the price one pays 
in joining any organization today is the sacrifice of decision-making at the in- 
dividual, personal level. Furthermore, he has not altogether accepted the fact 
that the individual lives a more specialized life in our modern industrial society 
and as a result is more and more incompetent to understand and to control — 
by himself — all the complexities which make up his life. The liberal’s position 
will be considerably strengthened when he can recognize that a person not only 
gains in rational insight when he joins a group or organization but actually ac- 
quires more control.*4 

2. That liberalism as a set of ideals is still compelling to most Americans 
does not mean that as a theory of modern society it is necessarily tenable or use- 
ful as a guide to the future. Liberalism, if it is to be an adequate social philosophy 
in the present world, must have sociological underpinnings to the extent that 
it can have something relevant to say about how our modern society operates, 





“yr . . . . . 
On this particular point I am indebted to a former teacher of mine, Lloyd Fisher. 
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what constitutes some of its major social elements and their interrelatedness, as 
well as the nature of its political and economic conflict and how they are re- 
solved.** It is in this sense that one is forced to ask whether or not liberalism 
today has an adequate concept or theory of social change. Traditionally the 
liberal has assumed that change and progress will take place as a result of the 
conflict of individual economic interests.** Arthur Schlessinger, Jr., has expressed 
the liberal’s argument when he talks of the need for the continuing conflict be- 
tween business and labor in order to advance the interests of the nation as a 
whole. In the past, Schlessinger says, “when the business community has in- 
variably brought national affairs to a state of crisis and exasperated the rest of 
society into dissatisfaction bordering on revolt,” liberalism has been brought into 
power and has produced in every great crisis “a leader adequate to the occasion 
from the ranks of those who believe vigorously and seriously in liberty, democracy 
and the common man.” **? The worth and necessity of conflict as the means to 
preserve American freedom and democracy is a firm conviction of the liberal 
and represents a kind of pragmatism in his political outlook which he prefers 
to the only alternative he can see — that of being “enslaved by a theory of the 
past, or by a theory of the future.” ** Without intending at all to deny that a 
world without conflict is an unreal world, this liberal view of the relationship 
of conflict and change is vulnerable to the charge that it does not go far enough 
and therefore leaves out of account some of the exigencies and problems of our 
highly bureaucratized society. For example, the liberal position frequently leads 
to a reluctance if not a refusal to accept the strong tendencies implicit in the fact 
of social organization as relevant hypotheses that can contribute significantly to 
our further understanding of the political and social process. Philip Selznick’s 
excellent study of the TVA poses the problem sharply. The liberal has long 
advocated active participation by the people — as close to the “grass roots” as 
possible — as a primary tenet of a vigorous democracy. Selznick quickly dis- 
covered that “the tendency of democratic participation to break down into ad- 
ministrative involvement” is a part of the organizational problem of a modern 
democracy which, far from being a matter of morals or good will, requires serious 
concern and attention that will lead to formulating 


‘ 


‘some of the underlying 
tendencies which are likely to inhibit the democratic process.” The alternative, 


*C. Wright Mills has been among those who have continually attacked the liberal philosophy 
for its lack of sociological content. One need not share, however, his own political con- 
clusions and position or his approach to the problem of power. In The Power Elite (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957), Mills, while avoiding the rather crude determinism 
of Brady, offers his own institutional variation on the determinist theme that purports to 
show how positions of power and command determine values as well as different personality 
types and class interests. However, his use of the term “elite” is loose and untidy and, 
as Lynd himself has pointed out in a review of Mills’s book, there is no consideration of 
the relative power of the military, economic, and political groups in the United States and 
no serious discussion of property as power. See Lynd, “Power in the United States,” Nation, 
May 12, 1956, p. 410. 

* Professor Jacobson has noted in this regard that the liberal has often been suspicious about 
planning which, paradoxically, would proceed on a basis of reason. 

* Schlessinger, op. cit. p. 521. 

* Ibid., p. 522. 
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he points out, “is the transformation of democracy into a utopian notion which, 
unaware of its internal dangers, is unarmed to meet them.” *® Regarding the 
TVA’s grass-roots policy Selznick was clear in stating this involved the hypothesis 
that as doctrine and action it had to be understood “as related to the need of 
the organization to come to terms with certain local and national interests; and 
that in actual practice this procedure resulted in commitments which had restric- 
tive consequences for the policy and behavior of the Authority itself.” *° It has 
only been recently that the liberal has begun to perceive the problems of our 
mid-twentieth-century democratic society in such terms. Generally he has been 
“unarmed” when faced with the proposition that even within a formally demo- 
cratic social structure democracy itself can be subverted through manipulation by 
various elites. To offer another case in point, the liberal has had no demonstrable 
theory regarding the relationship between organized labor and society. In the 
thirties it was part of the liberal’s code never to criticize labor, which is under- 
standable inasmuch as the American trade-union movement was still relatively 
weak. But many of the current grievances against labor cannot be dismissed 
simply as the work of “union-busting reactionaries.” If the liberal has been 
behind the times in his trust-busting formula for dealing with modern large-scale 
industry, he has often been ill-equipped to deal with the problems of oligarchy in 
large-scale organizations like trade-unions. It does not seem an exaggeration to 
that the political rhetoric of liberalism, traditionally enthusiastic about 
such democratic devices as the recall, referendum, and initiative, has not been 


suggest 


matched in recent times by a “sociological content” that would do justice to its 
] 


goais, 


3. Perhaps the most important contemporary implication of the liberal’s 
continuous stress on the moral value of the individual is that the individual is 
constantly seen as being in conflict with any kind of group or organizational en- 
tity. The result is that the power of any collectivity is suspect and must be limited 
in order to preserve the worth of the individual. The liberal tradition has always 
been hospitable to this divorcing of the individual from the community, but in 
our present highly organized social order it represents a very limited frame of 
reference from which to gauge the relationship of man to society. The liberal 
today cannot afford to introduce immediately into every social judgment an 
instinctive opposition to all centers of power simply because he sees the individual 
in a conflict situation. This amounts to a moralism that cannot provide a posi- 
tive stance from which to face the problems of our group-structured society. An 
urgent necessity for the liberal today is to ask: What groups should the individual 
join? To speak in these terms is not to be callous about the individual or to 
suggest a willingness to see him sacrificed to the group in some neo-Hegelian way. 
It is only to say that the individual and the group are not inevitably and auto- 
matically at loggerheads, and that the liberal needs a theory of moral realism in 


*Philip Selznik, TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley & Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1949), p. 265. 


“Ibid., p. 12. 
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order to locate the individual some place where he can join with others and in 
this sense be an effective participant in the market place of today’s group com- 
petition. 

It should be said that the liberal’s general belief in the ability of reason and 
in the acquirement of knowledge to solve our problems affords him an important 
advantage: it is possible for him constantly to re-evaluate all of our institutions, 
policies, and practices and go on to evolve a program that will help bring about 
the values he cherishes. Unlike the conservative he does not urge that all of 
our institutions be preserved — since for the liberal they are not sacred or im- 
mune from criticism. But the liberal must offer something more than criticism 
and skepticism if he wishes to contribute effectively to the fulfillment of the 
democratic promise in an age of power and organization. On the question of 
power his attitude must be more than concern to erect fences around it because 
he distrusts it. Without accepting the all-encompassing approach to power of 
a Rousseau that results in the total politicizing of life, he needs to develop a 
positive instead of a negative attitude towards power which will allow him in- 
creasingly to see its potentialities as a rational instrument to be used for desired 
ends. No society, Neumann makes clear, has ever been able to dispense with 
political power, a fact that “is as true with liberalism as of absolutism, as true of 
laissez faire as of an interventionist state.” *? How power is used, by whom it 
is exercised, and for what purposes represents a problem of major significance to 
any one who is committed today to the democratic way of life, and therefore to 
the liberal most especially. 


“ Franz Neumann, “Approaches To The Study Of Political Power,” Political Science Quarterly 
LXV (June, 1950), 167. 
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MILL AND GREEN ON THE MODERN WELFARE STATE 


Harry HoLLoway 


University of Texas 


N A COMPARISON of the ideas of J. S. Mill and T. H. Green there is a 

curious paradox that invites examination: why can Green be said to lay 

the “intellectual foundations of the modern social welfare state,” ? while it 
was Mill who actually called himself a socialist? Granted that the terms “social- 
ist” and “social welfare state” are not identical, it would seem a fair presumption 
that a socialist might claim kinship with modern social welfare movements that 
non-socialists could not. Certainly Green did not think of himself as a socialist 
and he might, with some justice, be described as thoroughly Victorian and of 
conservative inclination. On the face of it he would hardly appear to be the 
modern thinker who provided the principles applicable to the modern welfare 
state. 

An explanation of this seeming paradox must be sought in a review of their 
principles set in the context of the chief problem that liberals then — and later 
—had to face. According to G. H. Sabine, the great issue English liberalism 
faced in the latter part of the nineteenth century was the serious middle-class 
bias given it by Benthamite utilitarianism. For the period of “roughly the first 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the nineteenth century . . . liberalism was largely 
a movement to make the political power of the industrial and commercial middle 
class correspond to its economic and social importance, and its theory conceived 
the functions of government from the point of view of persons whose freedom 
of action was more likely to be hampered than helped by legislation.” ? 

Granted this initial identity of class interest and doctrine, the problem in- 
creasingly faced by liberals as the century wore on was how to make the defense 

f freedom a cause representative of all classes. The defense of liberty had to 
become a creed embracing the needs and aspirations of all men, high and low. 
The chief difficulties arose over liberal reluctance to recognize the needs peculiar 
to the working classes and to accept an enlargement of the area of state inter- 
vention. Laissez faire had to give way to the positive state and new forms of free- 
dom. Otherwise liberalism was likely to end on the dust heap as a philosophy 
discarded by the great mass of the population. 

A comparison of Green with Mill shows that he made this transition — on 
the whole — successfully. Mill, for all his sympathies with the plight of the 
working classes and his seemingly radical reform proposals, did not. For Mill 
can be shown to be a fundamentally consistent advocate of a “sovereign” indi- 
viduality at odds with the advancing currents of collectivism. His was an ideal- 
zed individualism of the man who had need of and could use the liberty to be 
ndependent and self-sufficient. His attitude towards the state and, particularly, 
towards majority rule was one of antipathy. His socialism and his concern to 

prove the conditions of the working classes did not entail any substantial 


Hallowell, Main Currents in Modern Political Thought (New York: Holt, 1953), p. 286 
'G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (rev. ed.; New York: Holt, 1955), p. 741. 
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390 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
changes in the status quo. The values for which he spoke were, in spite of some 
modifications, fundamentally those of the middle classes rather than the workers. 
Mill’s individualism and elitism spoke more for the minority than the majority. 

Green bridged the gap with a doctrine that was incomplete yet a large step 
in the right direction. He conceived of freedom, rights, and the state in such a 
manner as to further the idea of a common citizenship in which all could claim 
and exercise common economic and political rights. Freedom meant a positive 
power of doing something worth while to which sheer lack of interference was 
no necessary gain. The common good was a moral standard of rights all should 
share by law. To uphold these rights state action might be essential. For Green 
the state was no enemy of freedom but rather an ideal of the co-operative direc- 
tion of authority to produce benefits for all. For stating these views, even if 
faultily, Green can be shown to be the modern liberal as Mill is not. In Green’s 
idealistic and, at times, vague language it is possible to find “principles of state 
interference” his liberal predecessor never expressed. 

Mill took as his central value the free development of the individual per- 
sonality to the fullest and most complete realization of his capacities. For him this 
was both the end product and the prime condition of civilization. Granted the 
value, what were the conditions of its realization? Freedom and a variety of sit- 
uations were the main conditions. Freedom meant a man should be able to 
pursue his own goals in his own way. “The only freedom which deserves the 
name is that of pursuing our own good in our own way, so long as we do not 
attempt to deprive others of theirs. . . .”° To be able to seek his own goods in 
this way a man should be free of restraints. A man was most free when he could 
do what he chose. He should be sovereign master of his own destiny in a society 
which opened to him a multitude of possible ways of thinking and acting. Any 
other kind of social milieu would tend to close to him various possibilities in the 
development of his individuality. In the explanation of his purpose he gave in 
the Autobiography, Mill said he wanted to prove “the importance, to man and 
society, of a large variety in types of character, and of giving full freedom to 
human nature to expand itself in innumerable and conflicting directions.” ‘ 
Socrates was the ideal of personal development and a completely open and plural- 
istic society was the ideal social environment. 

Coupled with this central value and its realization was the conception of 
the main threat to liberty. The background to this struggle in his own day Mill 
thought to be the “tyranny of the majority.” The growing impact of egalitarian 
pressures, socially, economically, and politically, was the main reason liberty 
was in jeopardy. These leveling influences were everyday diminishing the “variety 
of situations.” He explained, “Formerly, different ranks, different neighborhoods, 
different trades and professions, lived in what might be called different worlds; 
at present to a great degree in the same. Comparatively speaking, they now read 


*J. S. Mill, On Liberty (Everyman’s ed., including Utilitarianism and Representative Govern 


ment, with Introduction by A. D. Lindsay; London: Dent, 1948), p. 75 


*J. S. Mill, Autobiography (Preface by H. J. Laski; World’s Classics; London: Oxford Universit 
Press, 1928), p. 215. 
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the same things, listen to the same things, see the same things, go to the same 
places, have their hopes and fears directed to the same objects, have the same 
rights and liberties, and the same means of asserting them.” ® And to this descrip- 
tion Mill added remarks on how politics, education, improved means of com- 
munication, the increase in commerce and manufactures, all acted to level and 
tandardize. But even above all these in bringing about a “general similarity 
among mankind” he put as the most powerful agency the “ascendancy of public 
opinion.” An advancing collectivism expressed as the “tyranny of the majority” 
was the main threat to liberty. On this score Mill’s views bear close comparison 
with those of de Tocqueville, though a recent writer has noted some difference 
between them. “Mill . . . sees the ultimate source of these dangers, not, with de 
Tocqueville, in ‘equality of conditions’ but in a far more general and profound 
movement of social development — the progress of civilization itself, the growth 
of commercial and industrial prosperity. .. .” © Not so much “equality” alone as 
the sheer size of the mass and the “mechanical improvements” they could bring 
to bear upon the individual were the source of the “tyranny.” 

To see the chief threat to liberty in this manner created a sharp opposition 
between collectivism and individualism. And Mill heightened the contrast by 
connecting freedom with the right to heresy and the defense of an intellectual 
elite. In his own words, he was making common cause in defense of freedom 
“with heretics generally.” * He wanted to mark off that area of individual liberty 
in thought and action for which a man should be accountable to himself alone. 
He wanted to determine the sphere in which the individual was his own sovereign 
and should not, in principle, be accountable to society. “In the part which 
merely concerns himself, his independence is, of right, absolute. Over himself, 
over his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.” * In this sphere a man 
should be left to himself, free of all restraints by opinion or other “mass” influ- 
ences. Furthermore, this individuality was not so much for the great mass of 
men as for the elite who were willing to live by it. Mill seemed to rank all man- 
kind into two classes, the average and the individualists. “The initiation of all 
wise or noble things comes and must come from individuals; generally at first from 
some one individual. The honour and glory of the average man is that he is capa- 
ble of following that initiative; that he can respond internally to wise and noble 
things, and be led to them with his eyes open.” ® For Mill the ideal individualism 
was not a common good, since the average man simply did not appreciate it. 

If individualism in the manner of Socrates had little appeal to the average 
man then how could it be defended? In general Mill argued that the individual- 

t’s creative work was necessary to the progress of society. The advancing col- 
lectivist social organization required these creative people as the mainspring of 
social progress for all. Individualism provided a valuable service to society as a 


in Liberty, p. 130. 

|. H. Burns, “J. S. Mill and Democracy; 1829-61: I & II,” Political Studies, V (1957), 158-75: 
281-94, Quotation from p. 174. 

1 Liberty, p. 71. 

p. 73. 

‘Ibid., p. 124. 
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392 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
whole. He did not believe it possible — and perhaps did not really prefer — to 
push back the approach of collectivism. Yet he did hope to effect a change in 
its onset. He hoped to diversify these mass influences; and, if the average man 
did not himself want to be an individualist, Mill wanted at least to show him that 
it was “useful” to society to leave some room for those who did. Thus his main 
appeal was for a virtually unrestrained individualism set in an open and diversi- 
fied society. And these prescriptions carried through, too, into his conception 
of the role of the majority in representative government and the functions of 
government. 

Freedom of thought in the “open” society should be unbounded. Ideas 
should never be suppressed. Truth ought to be left to prove itself in the free 
market place for ideas untrammeled by any manner of censorship. Whether true 
or false, ideas should not be subject to the majority’s control. And as civilization 
advanced and consolidated the body of human knowledge diversity might be 
preserved by having “devil’s advocates” to take the unpopular side of widely 
received opinions. Free thought flourished in an atmosphere of complete diver- 
sity of ideas and opinions. 

Freedom of action was also essential, though conduct did have to be bounded 
by some limits. These bounds were vaguely defined in negative terms as those 
of “not injuring the interests of another. . . .” There were “certain interests, 
which, either by express legal provision or by tacit understanding, ought to be 
considered as rights... .””?° These the law should protect, though Mill evidently 
thought of them as a minimum which did not entail much interference. Other- 
wise individuals should be free to go their various ways. If society at one time 
had need of discipline and conformity, the opposite was now true. Society had 


the better of individuality. The reign of public opinion had become a form of | 
tyranny. Men lived under the eye of a “hostile and dreaded censorship.” ** Men | 
lived by custom and convention rather than by their own free wills in accord | 


with individual preference. “Experiments of living” and a variety of types of 
character were useful while “mankind were imperfect.” 

Thus in argument and examples Mill condemned conformity and convention 
and appealed for an individuality free of restraints. The total effect ‘of these 
prescriptions for free thought and action was to erect barriers about each man 
to protect him from society in whatever he might think or do. “Round every 
individual life he would have us draw a charmed circle not to be infringed, 
within which each citizen was to do as he pleased without let or hindrance from 
social pressure.” ** 

Just as Mill condemned the social effect of majority opinion, so also he 
was distrustful of its political effect. “No ome has ever written down the 


majority — not even Herbert Spencer or Sir Henry Maine — more strenuously | 


” Ibid., p. 132. 

* Mill himself knew vividly what it meant to suffer the condemnation of public opinion, especial 
because of his relationship with Mrs. Taylor. See Ruth Borchard, John Stuart Mill: Th 
Man (London: Watts, 1957), chap. 7. 


* John MacCunn, Six Radical Thinkers (London: Arnold, 1907), p. 6&4. 
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than he.” ** For him the main infirmities of representative government were 
the low level of the majority’s intelligence and the likelihood they might rule in 
their own class interest.'* This was not because Mill totally opposed majority 
rule. Far from it. In the main he defended the extension of the suffrage and the 
transfer of political power to the working classes. However he felt they were 
untutored in the use of this power and might rule in their own self-interest. 
Democracy meant the representation of minorities and should allow the “in- 
structed minority” some means of protecting itself against the sheer power of 
numbers and of exerting a leading influence on legislation. The instincts of the 
democratic majority required the “completing corrective” of the instructed 
minority.'® For this reason Mill weighed various forms of plural voting and other 
devices which would limit and filter the popular will. There had to be a balance 
struck between the minority and the will of the majority. He wanted neither the 
old fashioned oligarchy nor the immediate accession of the masses to power."® 

“Democracy, to Mill, really meant the substitution of one ruling class for another; 

an elected, educated elite for an hereditary aristocracy. An independent, edu- 

cated group, chosen by universal suffrage to govern the nation would accomplish 
the palitical objectives that Mill had most at heart: the elimination of aristo- 
cratic government and the limitation of the power of the ‘numerical majority.’ ” ** 

Closely related to Mill’s antipathy to social regulation through opinion and 
his desire to limit the majority’s political power was his preference for a limited 
government. A free individuality in thought and action meant that it was always 
preferable to rely on action by individuals as against possible government action. 

A man’s obligations to society consisted chiefly of the sacrifices necessary to 

support the common defense.** Other functions he admitted were the police 

powers essential to control vices and prevent accidents. So far as he dealt with 
freedom of contract it was for the purpose of maximizing free choice.*® The only 
real extensions of government authority proposed were those for education and 
to restrict marriages among the poor who would probably not be able to support 
the children they would have. None of these functions had much to do with 
social welfare legislation. His whole discussion of the functions of government in 
relation to the needs of the working classes in On Liberty revealed little of the 
radical sympathies and the concern for the plight of the working classes evident 
in other writings, especially in successive editions of his Principles of Political 

Economy. Similarly, his definition of justice in his main essay on ethical theory, 

‘Ibid., p. 63. 

‘Representative Government, p. 256. 

*Ibid., p. 268. 

“Mill took up this problem further in one of his last writings, the essays written for the un- 
finished work on socialism. The reason he gave for writing was that the advance of the 
working classes to political power would probably bring socialist opinions to the fore and 
have a serious effect on existing property arrangements. See J. S, Mill, Socialism, ed. W. 


D. P. Bliss (New York: Humboldt Pub. Co., 1891), pp. 60 ff. 

J. S. Schapiro, “John Stuart Mill: Pioneer of Democratic Liberalism in England,” Journal of His- 
tory of Ideas, TV (1943), 139. 

"On Liberty, p. 132. 

Ibid., pp. 158-59. 












































394 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
Utilitarianism, turned mainly on the prevention of harm to others rather than on 
positive measures of well-being to help those unable to help themselves.”° Even 
more, the functions he did assign to the government in On Liberty were of a kind 
to affect mainly the working classes, not the “instructed minority.” “Much of 
what Mill says seems to regard legislation as always passed by some people for 
the benefit of others. ...” ** With the freedom of the ‘instructed minority’ Mill 
did not want to tamper and his conception of government functions did not 
appear to touch them much. 

Freedom to Mill meant chiefly the pulling down of restraints, legal, political, 
and social, so that a man might exercise his own sovereign judgment in thought 
and action in an open and diverse society. And it was less a common good than 
a condition to be enjoyed by the instructed minority. If this intense individualism 
was the meaning Mill gave to liberty, how was it possible for him to avow social- 
ism? His sympathies for the condition of the working classes were strong and 
were, for his time and in a man of his prominence, unusual. Even Marx set 
him apart. “Marx regarded Mill as the best representative of those who tried to 
harmonize the classical political economy with the demands of the rising work- 
ing class. He respected Mill’s political activity in behalf of the English proletariat, 
and therefore said it would be very wrong to classify him with ‘the herd of vulgar 
economic apologists.’ ” ** Certainly Mill felt anything but satisfaction with the 
capitalist status quo. 

On the basis of these sympathies it would seem to follow that Mill would 
recommend some manner of decisive and immediate action. But he did not. 
He did vigorously condemn the “existing institutions and social arrangements” 
because they encouraged men to put private interest before common good and 
thereby rooted selfishness in the very foundations of society. And he “welcomed 
with the greatest pleasure and interest all socialistic experiments by select in- 
dividuals, . . .” ** But these experiments, such as “Co-operative Societies,” were 
the sum of his proposals for immediate action towards the socialist society he 
ultimately envisaged. 

Why did Mill end these, his most forthright remarks on socialism, in this 
equivocal manner? In his own explanation Jacob Viner accuses him of having a 
largely “platonic” sympathy for the worker’s position.** Perhaps a better explana 
tion lies in the attitude Mill had towards democracy and social regulation. The 
reasons he gave in explanation for his shift from democracy to socialism are 
illustrative: a deepening pessimism as to the possibility of improving the mental 
and moral condition of the great mass of the population. The consequence was 
that he, and his wife, “dreaded the ignorance and especially the selfishness and 


” Utilitarianism, pp. 55 ff. 

* Lindsay, op. cit. (supra, note 3), p. xix. 

*=L.S. Feuer, “John Stuart Mill and Marxian Socialism,” Journal of History of Ideas, X (1949) 
299. Mr. Feuer gives evidence to show Mill knew of Marx and his ideas, though not 
altogether clearly (pp. 297 ff.). 

* Autobiography, p. 198. 

* Jacob Viner, “Bentham and John Stuart Mill: The Utilitarian Background,” American Economi 


Review, XXXIX (1949), 381. 
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brutality of the mass... .” To this suspicion of the masses he added a further 
negative. He “repudiated with the greatest energy that tyranny of society over 
the individual which most Socialistic systems are supposed to involve... .” *° 

But surely the appeal to socialism conjoined with these fears created a 
serious dilemma. On the one hand he condemned the existing state of affairs, 
especially as it bore on the lower classes. Yet, on the other, he expressed strong 
antipathy both to the will of the majority and to the use of state action. How 
was the socialist society to be brought about? Would small experimental co- 
operative societies suffice? Wasn’t the state directed by the majority’s will es- 
sential to the alteration of existing social arrangements? Mill could condemn 
the status quo but could not go on to recommend the kind of steps necessary 
to transform it. Mill, as a socialist, had profound sympathies for the laboring 
classes and wanted an improvement in their condition. But Mill, as an individ- 
ualist, was not willing to depend on the majority and the state, through which 
public action had to be channeled, to change the situation. His compassion for 
“martyred mankind” and his passion for justice were balanced by an “equally 
great passion for individual liberty and an equally great compassion for minori- 
ties.” °° Marx was probably right in judging that Mill was trying “to reconcile 
irreconcilables.” 27 

An over-all estimate of Mill’s position is difficult and criticism can be, as 
G. H. Sabine remarks, “fatally easy.” He is at once one of the greatest liberals and 
defenders of freedom in all history and one of the most severe critics of demo- 
cracy. He both acted and wrote vigorously on behalf of the working classes and 
censured them with almost equal vigor. And, he was a socialist who also pre- 
ferred to minimize regulation by society or state. His inconsistencies are well 
known but these are not his main limitations. 

His conception of individuality tended to set each man off in a compartment 
of his own which should be free from any tampering by outside influences. In 
thus setting the “sovereign” individual against society he quite evidently wanted 
to maximize the area of private right in contrast to the area of public account- 
ability and control. Individual right was sustained at the expense of social good. 
Freedom meant chiefly a “let alone” lack of restraints which left a man to him- 
self. Restraints, whether by law or opinion, should be at a minimum and each 
man’s latitude of individual choice should be at a maximum. To the Idealists, 
particularly, Mill’s conception of individuality appeared as one of fencing each 
man off from his fellows. 

Coupled with this fault was his aristocratic bias. Though not in any sense 
an aristocracy of birth it was a marked elite. He posed a moral ideal far above 
the average man. He condemned the ordinary man and his works and saw in 
the advance of democracy the major threat to freedom in his own time. He op- 
posed state regulation by the majority and social regulation by opinion. He had 
little faith in majority rule and sought to balance the power of numbers by the 


* Aut biography, pp. 195-96. 
“H. G. Abel, “John Stuart Mill and Socialism,” Fortnightly, CL (1938), 346. 
“ Feuer, op. cit., p. 299. 
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elite of the “instructed minority.” Mill was a critic of democracy who also stood 
somewhat apart from it. On this score, in the opinion of J. H. Burns, Mill’s 
thought is consistent but “is not, in the strict sense he would himself have 
adopted, the viewpoint of a democrat.” ** 

The resulting system of ideas retained a strong undercurrent of middle-class 
values. In spite of his criticism of laissez-faire capitalism and his sympathy for 
the workers, he expressed an ideal of liberty which was suited primarily to those 
who were relatively independment and self-sufficient. It was the kind of freedom 
which would appeal to those who could look after themselves and who had little 
need for help by their society. It was not a form of freedom the workers exploited 
by an unregulated industrialism would find most suitable for their needs. 

Combined with this view of liberty was his antipathy to the “will” state. 
He did not want a man’s destiny dependent on what others might will. He 
feared the majority and did not want them to tinker with men’s lives. A majority 
that might lay hands on the state and begin to use it for their own benefit was, to 
him, one of the chief “infirmities” of democracy. Against the will of many he 
set the “sovereignty” of the one. By and large, Mill preferred a stable frame 
work of law within which individuals could move about freely and without 
restraint. His ideal was that each man be free to go his own way in pursuit of his 
own goods with a minimum of barriers. In short, he advanced the cause of liberty 
in his appeal for individuality in thought and action and for an open, diversified 
society. He failed as a liberal, not because of his inconsistencies, but because in- 
dividuality as he saw it was hardly compatible with extensive state action and the 
rule of the majority. 

If Mill failed to provide principles compatible with the requirements of the 
modern welfare state, how did the idealistic and apparently conservative T. H. 
Green succeed? What values and theories did he propose that enabled liberalism 
to turn increasingly towards state intervention in order to meet some of the most 
pressing needs of the working classes? To begin with it must be admitted that 
Green did not succeed entirely. So far as he did, however, it was his views on 
freedom, the common good, and the state which laid the foundations for the 
“principles of state interference.” 

Like Mill, Green gave the betterment of human character as the ultimate 
value. He, too, thought it to be the end product of civilization and the mark of 
the good society. “The spiritual progress of mankind is . . . an unmeaning phrase, 
unless it means a progress of personal character and to personal character... .”” 
He differed, however, in his conception of freedom. For him it had a depth and 
breadth connected with a whole way of life. He defined it as a “positive power 
or capacity of doing or enjoying something worth doing or enjoying, and that, too, 
something that we do or enjoy in common with others.” *° As much as anything 
this unique definition indicated a condition or status expressed in the modern 
* Burns, op. cit., p. 294. 


”T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, ed. A. C. Bradley (3rd ed.; Oxford: Clarendon Press 
1890), p. 195. 


” T. H. Green, Works, ed. R. L. Nettleship (2nd ed.; London: Longmans, Green, 1889), III, 371 
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idea of first-class citizenship. Positive freedom meant first-class citizenship for all. 
It would be the kind of life Aristotle had reserved for the full citizens of the city 
state. Unlike Aristotle — and Mill — Green was not thinking primarily of the 
liberties of an elite: “We rightly refuse to recognize the highest development on 
the part of an exceptional individual or exceptional class, as an advance towards 
the true freedom of man, if it is founded on a refusal of the same opportunity 
to other men.” ** He was addressing the possibility of freedom to all classes. 
Freedom meant the good life, within the reach of all. 

How did this conception of liberty add to the meaning Mill gave it? The 
application lay in looking at the circumstances of Victorian England to see what 
opportunities the great mass of men had to make the most of themselves. Ac- 
cording to Green many did not. As he looked out upon England he could see 
an “impoverished and reckless” proletariat that was crowded into unsanitary 
slums, without education, forced to work in unsafe factories, and impelled by 
their miserable conditions to excessive drinking.*? What chance did they have 
to become better men? Could they really be said to enjoy the rights of English- 
men? 

They, like all others, had the legal protections of England’s civil liberties. 
But Green was not content to look at these legal rights only. He insisted on look- 
ing “behind” them to the actual condition, economically and socially, of the 
ordinary man. He might indeed be free of restraints on his power to do with his 
own as he liked. The uneducated laborer living in an unsanitary slum was not 
oppressed by the law. Similarly, the Irish peasant who had to accept the harsh 
terms of his landlord’s contract was not weighed down by legal restrictions. 
Evidently the law and its restraints were only part of the whole environment in 
which a man lived and by which his free development might be frustrated. “The 
individual is not in fact free from coercion merely because the state has not 
coerced him. On the contrary he is under pressure of some sort in respect to 
every act he performs.” *° 

Freedom did not mean to Green, as to Mill, simply being left alone to go 
one’s way in an open society. Of this freedom the savage had plenty. His life 
in the forest made him a slave of no man; but he was a “slave” of nature. His 
opportunity to make the most of himself was blocked by his primitive conditions. 
Freedom had conditions other than sheer lack of restraint. Independence and 
the right to take one’s own course through life were essential but not the whole. 
An illiterate and impoverished peasant could not be master of himself and his 
destiny, however jealously his legal rights to unconstrained action might be 
protected. “Without a command of certain elementary arts and knowledge, the 
individual in modern society is as effectively crippled as by the loss of a limb or 


] 

H. Green, Principles of Political Obligation (Introduction by A. D. Lindsay; London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1950), pp. 225-29. In these passages Green assigned responsibility for these 
evils to landlordism and defended capitalism. In his “Lecture on Liberal Legislation and 
Freedom of Contract” given in 1881, he showed less tenderness towards property and the 
capitalist status quo. In general the “Lecture” was clearer, more forceful, and more “radical’ 


than the Principals. See his Works, III, 365-86. 
'G. H. Sabine, “Bosanquet’s Theory of the Real Will,” Philosophical Review, XXXII (1923), 650. 
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a broken constitution. He is not free to develop his faculties.” ** Nor were 
material conditions of well-being the whole of these. Even more they were moral 
and spiritual. The deprivation was a matter of values and interests as well as 
jobs, wages, and housing. Green, the Evangelical Christian and Idealist, had a 
“strong sense of the moral injustice of a society that withheld from large portions 
of its members the goods, partly material but chiefly spiritual, which the culture 
of that society created.” ** The worker as much as the “gentleman” should be 
able to participate in the cultural values of his society and to thereby build a 
better character. 

If freedom in this positive sense meant increasing certain restrictions to in- 
sure opportunities for those unable to provide for themselves, then the exten- 
sion of liberty meant, paradoxically, the extension of legal regulation. Thus, by 
1881, Green was attacking the individualist school and defending “restrictions” 
on a man’s power to do as he chose with his own. This, he said, was the “same 
old cause of social good against class interests, for which, under altered names, 
liberals are fighting now as they were fifty years ago.” ** The new phase of 
British liberalism ushered in with the eighteen-eighties carried with it a new 
meaning of freedom. To the “impoverished and reckless” proletariat England 
should extend the same opportunities for development enjoyed by her first- 
class citizens. And to this task the restraints of law were only one element in a 
whole environment that might be altered to improve men’s opportunities for 
self-development. “England, from James Mill to Herbert Spencer, thought it 
had mastered the conditions of freedom by defining them negatively. England in 
the ’eighties was facing the problem of how to create positive conditions of free- 
dom as we must face it today.” *” 

But if restrictive regulation was compatible with freedom, what was the 
role of law generally? How could the legal system with its sanctions promote 
liberty? The answer was that the law with its sanctions should enforce a mini- 
mum of conduct gauged to the well-being of the whole community. As to each 
man, this minimum would consist of those rights — and duties — he must have 
in order to develop his individuality. Thus the law might extend education, 
improve housing and factory conditions, and curb landlordism so as to protect 
those unable to protect themselves. With these rights legally assured them, men 
then had the opportunity to improve their lot and become better men. In this 
respect the legal system provided rights, enforced by sanctions, which served a 
moral end. The end was the betterment of human character. So far as these 
rights extended to all they formed the underpinning of the moral goal of society, 
the common good. The common good, as an ideal of the free development of all 
citizens, was the standard of the whole legal and political system. The system of 
legal rights enforced in the name of the common good was the social framework 
for the rights by which men realized their positive freedom. 


“T. H. Green, Works, III, 373-74. 
“Sabine, A History of Political Theory, p. 728. 

* Works, Ill, 367. 

*H. M. Lynd, England in the Eighteen-eighties: Toward a Social Basis for Freedom (New York 
Oxford University Press, 1945), p. 18. 
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A delicate point that Green examined with great care was the relation of 
law to morality. Law relied on sanctions that brought punishment upon those 
who disobeyed. One had to obey the law or suffer the consequences. Morality 
meant something else entirely. It was an act of free will motivated by a concep- 
tion of goodness. Morality concerned good will and character. No law could 
directly enforce such will and character. All it could do was prescribe certain 
conduct as a minimum that had to be required for the benefit of all. Law there- 
fore served morality. But it did so indirectly. It prescribed the “conditions in 
which morality shall be possible. . . .” ** Restrictive regulation could not make 
selfish, ignorant, and brutal slum dwellers into good citizens by simply laying 
down certain rules. However, wisely directed legislation could relieve the mate- 
rial conditions in which pernicious moral standards prevailed. Legislation which 
extended education, removed slums, and improved factory conditions provided 
opportunities for men to improve themselves and to become better citizens.*° 
Legal regulation helped moral life by its contribution to better character; but 
the contribution had to be indirect. The rights law enlarged were gauged to the 
common good but distinct from moral experience itself. Green did, indeed, take 
an unduly ideal view of England’s situation and the law’s function. He inclined 
to spiritualize instead of looking at hard economic fact. His analysis of law and 
morality gave little attention to men’s actual living conditions. Still, the common 
good as an ideal for a system of legally enforced rights common to all was a 
fruitful one. Some such conception was necessary for the extension of freedom to 
the underprivileged classes of Victorian England. 

For Green, law was a system of rules which enforced the conditions of posi- 
tive freedom. To Mill the function of law in maintaining the conditions of free- 
dom was largely negative and confined to the prevention of outright injury. 
Law should be kept to a minimum because it imposed barriers to individuality. 
He did begin to recognize another role of the law in admitting that education was 
necessary to a child’s growth and should be enforced upon those parents who 
neglected their responsibilities. But what in Mill was a beginning in Green had 
been much extended. Laws which upheld minimum standards of education, 
housing, factory regulation, and the like, could contribute to the opportunities for 
personal development on the part of those “oppressed” not by law but by sheer 
economic want. Thus the law could provide that everyone should have those 
“elementary arts and knowledge” without which men would be “crippled” as by 
loss of a limb. These conditions were the contribution of law to morality. Coer- 
cion could not create good will and character. No laws could make parents love 
and respect their children or their neighbors. But the law could enforce those 
basic rights for all which were essential to a man’s becoming a first-class citizen. 

How was it possible to suppose that men could or would uphold any such 
legal system of rights? If men were simply self-interested and cared only for 
themselves, then they would hardly have much sense of duty towards their 
fellow citizens. They would not care about each man’s right to make the most 


"Principles, p. 40, 
"Works, Ill, 373 ff. 
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of himself and to enjoy the essentials of citizenship. For Green the answer lay 
in his conception of men as far more than self-interested. He saw all men as 
guided by ideals through which they found self-satisfaction, so that “some com- 
mon good was recognized by the members of the society as their own ideal good. 
...” * Exactly what Green meant by this recognition of a common good was not 
entirely clear. In part he simply went to an extreme in idealizing the ordinary 
man’s outlook, just as the classical economists had gone to the opposite extreme 
in assuming an economic man who was guided by a rational calculation of his 
own interests. 

However, Green was more than just “idealizing.”” He supposed that Provi- 
dence had not a little to do with men’s recognition of ideals. All men, however 


‘ 


imperfect, had some good in them because of the communications of an “eternal 
consciousness.” In addition, Green was also simply recognizing the “given” of 
civilization. The developed life of modern society was a moral fact as well as a 
technical achievement. No man could be born and raised in a civilization such 
as England’s without partaking of its values and ideas. The moral training in- 
fused by family, community, and the nation’s established institutions were as 
much a “fact” of the citizen’s life as his “interests.” “The man whose desire to 
serve his kind is not centered primarily in some home, radiating from it to a 
commune, a municipality, and a nation, presumably has no effectual desire to 
serve his kind at all.” * 

Society — which in the modern world took the form of the national com- 
munity — was for Green chiefly a moral influence.*? It was a “complex organiza- 
tion of life, with laws and institutions, with relationships, courtesies, and charities, 
with arts and graces... .” *® With this as the background to his growth to adult- 
hood, the citizen of a civilized country became a moral person who recognized 
a common good. By contrast the savage in the forest did not. Just as he lacked 
opportunities to develop his potentialities, so, too, did he lack all recognition of 
duties and responsibilities. He was almost entirely without morality. Whatever 
the imperfections of the modern citizen his moral growth was a real fact of his 
conduct in a developed community. Even if he did not heed the common well- 
being as he should, Green thought he “habitually” and “instinctively” had some 
such recognition of it as a guide to his conduct. Both Providence and civilization 
united in fostering that recognition of duty which was each man’s contribution 
to the common good. “Society, permeated by God, disciplines and moralizes 
man.” * 


“ Principles, p. 44. 
" Ibid., p. 175. 


“Green was certainly no nationalist in the traditional sense. For him its main importance was 
as an effective expression of moral experience. He thought war was always wrong, even 
if guilt was not easily assignable. For a detailed comparison of Green’s “nationalism” with 
Hegel’s see D. A. Routh, “The Philosophy of International Relations: T. H. Green vs. Hegel, 
Politica (London), III (1938), 223-35. 

“ Principles, p. 23. 

“Melvin Richter, “T. H. Green and His Audience: Liberalism as a Surrogate Faith,” Review ¢ 

Politics, XVIII (1956), 461. 
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Coupled with the common good was the concept of the state. For it was 
the state that applied restrictions in the name of the common good. Unfortu- 
nately Green was not clear as to his definition. “Sometimes it meant government, 
sometimes it meant nation, sometimes it meant society . . . and sometimes it 
meant an ideal entity which, like Rousseau’s general will, is ‘always right’ but 
cannot be identified with anything on earth.” ** Certainly his intention was to 
connect the state with the well-being of society. As an institution he did not 
mean, as had the utilitarians, “merely a device to control men’s behavior.” ** As 
an institution it went back in time to men’s early efforts to insure peace and order. 
In even the early and fairly primitive societies there had been something like a 
state. The state had been part of human experience since civilization began. Men 
could not — and would not — do without it. As an institution it had existed for 
a long time in the service of men gathered together in communities. In the 
modern world it was founded on the nation or “patria,” the ties “derived from 
a common dwelling-place with its associations, from common memories, traditions 
and customs, and from the common ways of feeling and thinking which a com- 
mon language and still more common literature embodies.” **7 The state did 
not create the community, either in olden times when society was primitive or 
in the modern period when society meant “nation.” The nation and its internal 
community life rested on close human bonds of family, group, and public life 
which no state could create. In this respect the nation and its member’s way of 
living preceded the state and were the basis for all political institutions. The state 
rested on the common good and existed, for the most part, as an agent of that 
common good. Force, not will, was the basis of the state. 

Because society and established morality preceded the state it did “not create 
rights, but gives fuller reality to rights already existing.” *® The state served soci- 
ety. The supreme coercive power of the state was directed to the maintenance of 
the common good. A state which did not do so Green was hardly willing to 
recognize as a true state; and he cautiously but firmly admitted an ultimate power 
of revolution as the final recourse. As much as anything Green’s conception of 
the state was an ideal of the way power should be used to serve the common 
good. To Adam Ulam “idealism presents the insight which for all the lack of 
elaboration is of an over-riding value. ... The ideal of human collaboration in 
the widest sphere made effective up to now has value which transcends individual 
irritation, class conflicts, and even disasters inflicted upon the whole society.” * 

In these terms there was no hostility to the “will” state. Green’s state was 
pre-eminently one of will, the general will. The state was guided by the sympa- 
thies, longings, and aspirations of the people it governed. Fundamentally the 
state’s coercive authority was directed by the people themselves so as to create 
“Sabine, A History of Political Theory, p. 739. 


“J. W. Chapman, Rousseau — Totalitarian or Liberal? (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956), 
p. 124. 


"Principles, p. 130. 
* Ibid. p. 138. 


“A. B. Ulam, Philosophical Foundations of English Socialism (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1951), p. 71. 
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the social order in which they wished to live. It is true Green did not entirely 
trust majority rule. His criticism of Rousseau was that he twisted his quest for 
the sovereignty of “an impartial and disinterested will for the common good” 
into the quest for majorities. Green was not always sure the majority would 
will the right thing, though his doubts were less than Mill’s certainties.°° Nor 
was he much interested in defending the position of an “instructed minority.” He 
was more anxious to insure the proper use of power to create benefits for all. 
“To attempt a restraining law in advance of the social sentiment necessary to 
give real effect to it, is always a mistake.” ** Legal restraints should accord with 
what the people would willingly accept. This was the direction of his main in- 
terest far more than the erection of checks to majority action on individual or 
elite. Whatever his doubts about the majority his chief concern was with the 
whole, not the part. And for all the questions he left unanswered as to the na- 
ture of the state it was in conception a “will” state based on the general will and 
directed to the good of all. 

It is the conception of the state as a deliberate human collaboration directed 
to a common good that is the real significance of his views. Like the earlier 
liberals Green believed “in the existence of a natural harmony of interests. . . . 
This harmony does not, however, emerge spontaneously from the operation of 
class institutions, but as the result of a comprehensive process of political de 
liberation. Participation in the organized political life of society is a necessary 
means to the realization of human freedom. This belief is a distinguishing feature 
of modern liberal thought.” 5* For modern liberals the “deliberative state” in 
which men create social harmony through “an elaborate process of discussion” 
has become a key feature of their views.®* Recognition of this idea was beginning 
to emerge in Green’s teachings, though it cannot be said he gave it complete ex- 
pression. 

The novel meanings Green gave to freedom, the common good, and the 
state were capable of radical applications beyond those he began to suggest. Free- 
dom was a power of personal self-development to which legal restraints were no 
necessary barrier. Laws which provided for a minimum of education, housing, 
industrial regulation, and the curbing of the abuses of landlordism were hardly 
a hindrance to the welfare of the working classes. Without them their chance to 
better themselves might be nil and their freedom an empty liberty they could 
not enjoy. Positive freedom meant a man’s real opportunity to develop himself. 

The common good was chiefly an ideal, even if not always consciously and 
deliberately recognized, of the personal development of all citizens. To this pur 
pose it was necessary to enforce a legal minimum of rights — and duties — ap- 
plicable to all. In Green’s idealistic terms this meant enforcing the conditions in 


* John MacCunn says, “So far as one can see, he did not share Mill’s dread of the possible 
tyranny of the majority. Or if he did . . . misgivings were overcome by his confidence in 
the democratic state.” See his Six Radical Thinkers (London: Arnold, 1907), p. 262. 

™ Works, III, 384. 

™ Frederick Watkins, The Political Tradition of the West: A Study in the Development 
Modern Liberalism (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 244. 

* Chapman, op. cit., p. 124. 
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which morality was possible. In more concrete and practical terms it had socialist 
overtones of a national minimum of economic rights maintained by the state. 
The moral minimum of legally enforced rights which Green conceived was close 
to being that minimum of social services maintained by the modern social wel- 
fare state. The right to a job, to a decent wage, and to social assistance in time 
of need could be viewed, as by L. T. Hobhouse, when he explicitly enlarged 
liberalism in this direction, as the “conditions upon which mind and character 
develop themselves.” * 

Furthermore, Green largely broke the bonds of liberalism with the bourgeois 
laissez-faire state. He looked upon the economic system, as a whole, simply for 
its value to men’s goals. In spite of his own tenderness towards property and his 
antipathy to a paternalist government he did not look upon any particular sys- 
tem as an absolute good. The government should, indeed, uphold contracts but 
only so far as they were not an instrument of “disguised oppression.” °° The 
common good was the ideal in the light of which men should judge the economic 
system. The social system was the creation of men’s wills, not the product of 
iron laws of nature or of historical development. Men were free and were moral 
beings who could treat the economy as a means to their ends. Whatever system 
served their ends they were justified in seeking. “There is no a priori presumption 
n favor of a general policy of laissez faire because in a vast number of cases the 
individual does not find himself in a position in which he can act ‘freely’ . 
without the intervention of the state to put him in such a position, e.g., by insur- 
ing that he shall have at least some education.” ** Green’s principles set forth the 
common good as the measure of the economic activities of the society. 

Lastly, there was the concept of the state. At bottom it, too, was a product 
of men’s wills created by their own demands and aspirations. The state served 
society both because men’s wills directed it and because they directed the state’s 
coercive power to the good of all. In Green’s terms the state was directed by the 
general will for the common good. As an institution it was to be neither feared 
nor adulated. It was one of mankind’s creations and served them through its 
coercive power. Men could and should use this institution to further their rights 
and well-being through their own co-operative effort. In spite of some doubts 
about majority rule, Green was basically on the side of the “will” state. For all he 
left in doubt as to the exact nature of the state, in outline it was unmistakably 
the deliberative state. 

In this résumé and comparison of the teachings of these two British liberals 
f the Victorian period it is apparent that Green’s principles are closer to those 
f the modern positive state with its many forms of intervention than are Mill’s. 
The latter’s socialism and his criticism of laissez-faire capitalism had less long- 
term significance than the Idealist’s restatement of the liberal position. Méill’s 
ntense individualism and his antipathy to majority rule gave his defense of lib- 
erty a negative quality. His is chiefly the freedom of the nonconformist, the 


“L. T. Hobhouse, Liberalism (New York: Holt, n.d.), p. 158. 
"Works, Ill, 382. 


*D.G. Ritchie, Principles of State Interference (3rd ed.; London: Sonneschein, 1902), p. 148. 
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lover of differences and of variety. He spoke for the rebel individualist who re 
sented the pressures of mass society and who sought protection in a combination 
of barriers to interference and a diversified and pluralistic society. In sum, he 
spoke chiefly for the right to private judgment and a private life. This basic right 
liberalism will always need and should protect — all the more in an epoch in 
which the totalitarian state makes total claims on the citizen. Yet this is only 
a fragment of modern liberty. Even in Mill’s own times these limitations were 
evident and he was gradually superseded by the Idealists. His individualism 
was, for all his idealism, humanitarianism, and criticism of an “individualist” 
status quo, basically representative of a class interest. His individualism was 
fundamentally one of an independence and self-sufficiency more akin to the 
position and aspirations of the middle classes than of the lower classes. 

On the other hand, Green spoke for freedom as the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the goods of society. It meant doing something worth while which is a 
contribution to social well-being. Though not egalitarian in its stress it looked 
consciously to the good of all and saw the need for duties and responsibilities 
beyond one’s own “sovereign” preferences. Freedom should be a good common to 
all because within the grasp of everyone. Nor was legal restraint necessarily anti- 
pathetic to freedom when regulation might help restrain the evils of industrialism 
and landlorism. In sum, Green had an ideal of first-class citizenship as the birth- 
right of all free men. And because he conceived the state in ideal terms it was 
a source of power applicable to the release of thwarted men from the crippling 
bonds of pernicious economic and social conditions. His was an idea of the 
“will” state, a state which expressed and executed the co-operative designs of all 
the individual members of society. It was a state which acted, ideally, at the be- 
hest of all for the benefit of all. 

For these reasons he went far towards breaking the bonds of liberalism with 
an out-dated individualism. His conservatism carried with it the potentially 
radical principles of extensive government intervention — the “principles of state 
interference.” Adam Ulam, in referring to the generation which began the criti- 
cism of laissez faire in England, claims that, “It is only Green in that generation 
who makes his critique of the extremes of laissez faire wholly consistent with his 
general political philosophy, and to whom it comes not as an afterthought or a 
result of broken illusions, but as the logical conclusion of a philosophical posi- 
tion.” °* Granted the tasks liberalism had to face in the decades following Green, 
it was his ideas, not those of the avowedly socialist Mill, that were to be the 
most applicable. 

Unfortunately Green did not live to complete his work and left serious 
gaps.°* All his concepts are vague: freedom, individual rights, the common good, 
the general will, and the state. He ought to have spelled out the specific economic 
and social factors in positive freedom. He should have spelled out the import of 


* Ulam, op. cit., p. 38. 
* Green died on March 26, 1882, shortly before his 46th birthday. The manuscripts of both the 


Prolegomena and the Principles were unfinished and finally saw publication through the 
efforts of friends. 
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MILL AND GREEN ON THE MODERN WELFARE STATE 405 
the common good in concrete standards applicable to economic and political 
rights. As he left it, it was a standard that could mean much or little, depending 
on who applied it.** He should have said more than he did about the specific 
form of the state, its direction by the majority, and the rights of citizens against 
it. He had added to the authority and power of the state without giving satisfac- 
tory attention to its limits. Apart from this lack of concreteness there was also 
an important lack of individualism. In rejecting much of the older individualist 
liberalism he neglected to preserve some of its desirable features. In the main 
his is the liberalism of the public life with little about that right to a private life 
which Mill so eloquently defended. His achievement in laying the intellectual 
foundations of the modern social welfare state is great but not without need of 
supplement. Mill’s appeal for individuality of thought and action also has a 
place. The claims of modern public life and forms of social organization ought 
always to leave to the individual some area of autonomy and privacy. 

Unquestionably there are serious flaws in Green’s thought. Still, it is he, not 
Mill, who is the modern liberal. This seemingly remote Idealist, whose passion 
for the common good was a dominant motive, is still the initial theorist of the 
democratic welfare state and the immense powers it can bring through co-opera- 
tive action to the service of all. 


‘Both the conservative Bernard Bosanquet and the radical D. G. Ritchie thought of themselves 
as followers of Green, In part this was possible because much of Green’s inspiration was 
moral and held up an ideal of public service rather than any particular line of public policy. 





















































POLITICAL THOUGHT AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
IN THE SOUTH 


Marian D. IRIsH 


Florida State University 


OLITICS IN THE SOUTH —as everywhere — is the struggle for power 

among organized groups. The solid South simply does not exist except in 

the vapid imagination of “professional Southerners.” Southern political 
thought resembles a kaleidoscope of rapidly shifting rationalizations affected by 
many groups struggling for power within the region. And southern political be- 
havior simply compounds the activities of these numerous and various groups, 
each trying to protect and promote its special interests through governmental 
action. 

The most realistic analysis of southern political behavior is V. O. Key’s South- 
ern Politics, published in 1949. Key discovered, what was already rather gener- 
ally known, that “the question of race overshadows all other factors conditioning 
the politics of the South.” + But Key wrote almost exclusively about southern 
white politics, giving only passing reference, for example, to the NAACP, the 
Negro organization which would explode the “Solid South” within less than a 
decade. At the end of his study; in “portent of trends,” he notes that “the growth 
of cities contains the seeds of political change for the South.” In this connection 
he mentions that “a significant expansion of labor influence may be expected” 
and “concurrently with the growth of urban workers there are coming into being, 
of course, industrial and financial interests that have a fellow feeling with north- 
ern Republicanism.” * Key, however, was so preoccupied with the impact of the 
Negro on southern white politics that he was not particularly concerned with 
other aspects of pressure politics in the region. 

Pressure groups in the South, as elsewhere, focus their efforts primarily on 
the legislators who are at the center of policy-making. The legislature is respon- 
sible for reconciling within the “public interest” the several competing and con 
flicting special interests. State legislators are usually under pressure of time; they 
have perhaps sixty days in which to enact legislation for the next biennium. Also 
turnover in state legislatures is generally high which means that many of the 
legislators have had no previous experience in law-making. Thus they tend to 
rely to a considerable extent upon lobbyists to tell them what organized groups 
in the state want and need. The assumption is that, if all the major groups can 
be satisfied the commonwealth will flourish and prosper. The fallacy is that not 
all interests are represented among the lobbies; of those that are represented some 
carry more weight than their numbers or proposals would seem to warrant. 


*V. O. Key, Southern Politics (New York: Knopf, 1949), p. 664. Key is a native Texan, wh 
taught in Texas, Alabama, and Maryland, before he crossed the Mason-Dixon line first for 
Yale, then to Harvard. Key was teaching at Johns Hopkins at the time that he acted as 
director of the field studies for Southern Politics. His method is largely statistical, supported 
by extensive field interviews. 


* Ibid., p. 673-74. 
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Southern legislators are most likely to be impressed and persuaded by lob- 
byists who: (1) have economic power in the state and plenty of money to spend 
(business groups); (2) represent large numbers or blocs of voters back home 
(farmers); (3) come closest to the legislators’ own views of what is fitting and 
proper in public policy (Citizens’ Councils, church groups); (4) hold positions of 
influence or trust in the state (public officials); (5) are most articulate and make 
most effective use of the mass media (professions, journalists). 

Legislative apportionment tends to stack the cards for or against certain 
interest groups. In every southern legislature — as in most states elsewhere — the 
rural interests are overrepresented. Thus organized labor, which has little chance 
to get its point of view directly represented in the legislative process, finds it more 
effective to work through the administrative agencies or to take direct action 
outside the political framework. Some groups have no standing either before 
the legislature or in administrative circles; the NAACP, for example, can only 
take its cases into the courts. In two-party states, many pressure groups have 
built-in arrangements with one or other of the political parties but since the one- 
party system still prevails in all of the southern states, at least in state and local 
politics, pressure groups in the region are not tied to party organization. 


Business INTERESTS 


In 1889, Henry Grady, editor of the Atlanta Constitution, at a banquet of 
the New England Society, made a memorable speech: “There is a New South, 
not through protest against the Old, but because of new conditions, new adjust- 
ments, and if you please, new ideas and aspirations.” Grady’s observation still 
holds true. The “New South” is urbanizing, industrializing. It is cutting down 
the magnolias and live oaks, widening the streets, advertising in the business 
journals, “Come to Savannah,” “Come to Jacksonville,” “Come South.” It 
measures the progress of the region with the statistics of a materialistic civiliza- 
tion: air-conditioning, electric washing machines, electric dishwashers, television, 
and four-lane highways. And, if the languorous scent of the gardenias is com- 
mingled with the sulphurous fumes of the new paper mill, that is progress, and 
a payroll, in the community. 

The “ideology” of the industrialists in this-New South may be read in the 
Manufacturers’ Record, “Devoted to the industrial development of the South,” 
vhich was published monthly in Baltimore 1882 to 1956. It became the official 
ournal of the Southern Association of Science and Industry in 1956 and is now 
published in Atlanta under the title Industrial Development. The Southern 
Association of Science and Industry has semi-official status since it is an advisory 
board to the Southern Governors’ Conference, the annual meeting of the south- 
lm governors. 

Race, as Key claims, may be the core of southern politics but it is a subject 
imost taboo in the trade journals of the industrialists. The Manufacturers’ Rec- 


rd, for example, conspicuously avoided all editoral comment on the desegrega- 






















































408 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
tion cases before or after the Supreme Court decisions of 1954 and 1955. The 
industrialists feel that the race issue must be played down lest northern capital 
be deterred from coming southward by fear of social tension in southern cities. 

Though southern congressmen once fought hard for the TVA in the 1930's, 
the Manufacturers’ Record and its successor, Industrial Development, are strongly 
opposed to the development of public power. Dedicated to the cause of private 
enterprise, they are for big business and little government. They are against 
labor unions and advocate “right to work” legislation on moral grounds. “A 
union monopoly is a menace to our national security, our free business and politi- 
cal institutions and our personal freedom.” * They stand for “taxation for revenue 
only” and declare that everybody “except those who believe in some form of 
socialism or communism”’ agrees that this is the first principle of public finance. 
They prefer a general excise tax to the progressive income tax since the latter 
substitutes “a political appraisal of men’s worth for business judgments.” 4 

The attitude of the Manufacturers’ Record toward Little Rock is illuminat- 
ing. The October, 1956, issue made special mention of Governor Orval Faubus 
of Arkansas. Governor Faubus had made the annual report of the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry to the Southern Governors’ Conference. 
Faubus was pleased to report that recent racial tension had not discouraged the 
location of more than five hundred new industries in the South in the first six 
months of 1956. According to the Record, the Governors were mainly concerned 
with the development of industrial projects in the region. 

Each month the Record features some one southern city. In October, 1956, 
it gave Little Rock a twenty-four-page spread. On the “political climate,” the 
Record observed: “Little Rock citizens have proven in recent years that they have 
a favorable viewpoint towards increased industry. Each time a labor union comes 
up with an unfair demand, the citizens have voted it down and thereby main- 
tained the basic free enterprise philosophy that is prevalent in the area.” As an 
example of “equitable tax structure,” the Record noted that Little Rock has a 
seven-year exemption from all ad valorem taxes for new plants manufacturing 
cotton and fiber goods. It also noted that the state has a “right to work” law 
which is “protected zealously by Little Rock business men.” 

One year later, during “the occupation” of Little Rock by federal troops 
(October, 1957), the Record wrote a somewhat rueful editorial under the caption, 
“We still believe in Little Rock.” It observed that “the unfortunate racial con 
troversy, deplored as much by the majority of the citizens of the city as by those 
elsewhere who criticize so loudly, has been magnified out of all proportion to 
its significance.” Despite the unfortunate publicity given to the incident at Cen 
tral High School, the prospects of Little Rock were “still bright’ because the 
city was well removed from Soviet first targets! 

The Southern States Industrial Council, also representing the big business 
interests of the region, publishes a semi-monthly Bulletin. Its editor, Thurman 
Sensing, is frequently guest editor on economic topics in many southern news 
* Manufacturers’ Record, 124 (June, 1955), 25. 

*Ibid., 124 (February, 1955), 19. 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE SOUTH 409 
papers. The Council purports to “represent the voice of free enterprise from the 
Southern viewpoint.” It tends to equate free enterprise with private enterprise. 
It maintains an “unalterable hostility to communism, socialism, fascism, or any 
other form of totalitarian government.” > The Bulletin editorials feature sharp at- 
tacks on “liberals,” “welfare staters,” “socialists,” and “communists,” putting 
them all more or less in the same category of un-American characters. It holds 


‘ 


that the keystone of our constitutional government is “states rights,” but this does 
not mean that it advocates vigorous state government. It is bipartisan, or non- 
partisan, “more interested in principles than in politics.” It considers the prin- 
ciple of economy the most crucial issue today. The Bulletin stands for the con- 
tiitutional rights of property but regards the current controversy over other civil 
rights as a “temporary and typical national vagary.”* Like the Manufacturers’ 
Record, the Bulletin carefully avoids discussion of race relations lest the thought 
f racial discord discourage industry from moving southward. 

Key had recognized the appearance of “industrial and financial interests that 
have a fellow feeling with Northern Republicanism.” Harry S. Ashmore, editor 
f the Arkansas Gazette, expresses his feelings most graphically in his Epitaph 
for Dixie: 

From my editorial offices, in mid-town Little Rock, I looked out upon the bland stone facade of 


> local branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. And down the street — the shining 


low that bears the sign, Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, and Beane. I can imagine many 


win 
eremonies taking place on the intervening stretch of asphalt including a third term inaugural 
varade for Orval E. Faubus, but not my fellow townsmen lining up in double rank while the 
rman of the local White Citizens’ Council checks their bandoliers in preparation for a second 
rch to turn back the Federals at Pea Ridge . . . for better or worse, the South must find its 
future in the national pattern." 


AGRARIAN AND RURAL INTERESTS 


Many different groups profess to represent southern agriculture in national 
politics. In the 86th Congress, twelve of the twenty-one Democrats on the House 
Committee on Agriculture are from the southern states; the chairman, Harold 
Cooley, from Nashville, North Carolina, has served in the House since 1934. In 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, six of the eight Democrats 
are from the South; the chairman, Allen J. Ellender, from Houma, Louisiana, 
has been in the Senate continuously since 1936. Southern representatives in 
Congress are obviously in a strategic position to impress the views of their con- 
stituents upon national farm policies. On the record, southern congressmen have 
generally endorsed price supports, marketing quotas, soil bank payments, protec- 


¢ 


tive tariff on agricultural items, and other agricultural measures coming out of 
Congress in the past twenty-five years. Southern farmers and agricultural groups 


have regularly appeared before congressional committees to make their special 


lemands for or against pending bills: the state farm bureaus, the state granges, 


hure of Southern States Industrial Council, published July, 1958. 
letin, February 15, 1959. 


S. Ashmore, Epitaph for Dixie (New York: Norton, 1958), pp. 188-89. 
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the National Cotton Council, the American Sugar Cane League, the Peanut 
Growers Association, the Peanut Shellers Associations, the Tobacco Growers 
Associations, and many more. All in all, they want all they can get out of govern- 
ment with the least possible regulation. 

The Farm and Ranch — Southern Agriculturist, a monthly which claims a 
circulation of 1,300,000, from Virginia to Arizona, runs two regular features, 
“Washington Wire” and “Straight Talk.” Both of these continuously fight the 
good fight against “Big Labor, Big Business, Big Government, and Big Spending.” 
The southern farmer is depicted as a “legitimate business man” and, from that 
point of view, the editorial policy of Farm and Ranch is strikingly similar to the 
Manufacturers’ Record. The southern farmer does not like Big Business but he 
hates Big Labor. “Straight Talk” insists that “huge monopolistic unions are a far 
greater threat to American freedom than are business monopolies.” * Thus it 
joins with Industrial Development in the campaign for “right to work” legislation. 
“Straight Talk” is against Big Government, especially in the matter of taxes, “a 
government that is big enough to give us all we want is big enough to take all we 
get.” *® Specifically, “Straight Talk” is out to “kill the federal income tax.” 


> 


Farm and Ranch conducted a “survey” in July, 1958, to determine what the 
farmers really wanted. On the basis of 2,016 questionnaires returned, it con 
cluded that southern farmers are overwhelmingly against a “centralized socialist- 
labor-welfare state.” For example, 87.5 per cent favored a return to a free supply 
and demand system “as soon as possible.” *® On the other hand, the political 
behavior of southern farmers belies such wishful thinking; in election after elec- 
tion, they return to Washington the representatives who give them all the bene- 
fits of government over agriculture; and year after year, southern farmers in 
overwhelming majority vote for acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

In 1930, “Twelve Southerners” idealized Dixie as a society in which the 
agrarian motif was indigenous and traditional. I'll Take My Stand was, in effect, 





a literary stand against current social trends, communism, fascism, industrialism, 
and nationalism.'? Looking backward, the agrarians regarded the “independent 
farmer” as the backbone of American democracy. But government supports for 
cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, and tobacco, year after year, have turned almost the 
whole of southern agriculture into a federal field. Southern farmers may cor 
sider themselves as “legitimate businessmen” but few can call themselves “yeo 
men.” 

To interpret legislative action in the state governments as representing the 
dominant agricultural opinions is probably not too inaccurate since the over- 
whelming overrepresentation of the rural constituencies in every state insures 
that vox agricolae shall be heard as vox populi. Gordon Baker in Rural versus 
Urban Political Power does a state-by-state analysis of what he calls “unbalanced 
* Farm and Ranch — Southern Agriculturist, 88 (April, 1958), 70. 

* Ibid., 88 (June, 1958), 54. 
* Ibid., 88 (July, 1958), 18-19. 
™ Twelve Southerners, I'll Take My Stand (New York: Harper, 1930.) 
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12 


representation. He places Florida and Georgia in Group I, those states in 
which “the most populous urban areas are severely underrepresented.” (In 
Florida, the nine most urban counties, with 60 per cent of the population, have 
23 per cent of the House and 24 per cent of the Senate seats. In Georgia, the 
six largest urban counties have 32 per cent of the population, 9 per cent of the 
House and 7 per cent of the Senate seats.) In Group II, those states where the 
urban counties are “very considerably underrepresented,” he places Alabama, 
Texas, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Mississippi. 

This underrepresentation of the urban population is in part accidental, in 
part deliberate. Southern cities simply mushroomed during the war years — 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Dallas, Atlanta, Birmingham, Jacksonville, Savannah, 
Miami, Richmond. In every southern state today, in the fights for reapportion- 
ment, we witness the struggle for power between the rapidly growing urban 
interests and the correspondingly declining rural interests. The problem of re- 
apportionment is, of course, not peculiar to southern states. The notion that 
virtue resides in the country and wickedness fills the cities is part of our national 
ideology from the days of Jefferson. But southerners add a new twist to the no 
tion, “the damyankees are taking over the cities.” Thus the Governor of 
Georgia, selected in the primaries by the county unit system, fights the Battle of 
Atlanta for his rural constituents. 

We have already noted the considerable ideological coincidence between the 
industrial and agricultural groups — a general predilection for private enterprise, 
public subsidies, and “least government.” The urban-rural cleavage therefore 
is not so much between the urban businessmen and the farm “businessmen” as 
between business and labor. Urban labor is virtually unrepresented; and since 
both the business groups and the farm groups are anti-labor, dominant southern 


political thought, dominant in the legislatures certainly, is anti-labor. 


LaBor INTERESTS 

Up to 1933, and the coming of the New Deal, southern workers were scarcely 
organized. When the American Federation of Labor underwrote a “southern 
mission” in 1929, it faced almost as much resistance in the minds of the workers 
as from the barbed wire and machine guns of the management. When William 
Green, then president of the AFL, made a round of speeches in the region, his 
principal purpose was to assure southern workers that it would not be commu- 
nistic or “un-American” for them to join a labor union. 

In the 1930’s southern congressmen generally fought for agricultural assist- 
ance and against labor legislation. In 1938, the southern bloc bitterly attacked 
the Fair Labor Standards bill as a national blow aimed at southern industry. In 
terms of ideology, they argued for states’ rights and freedom of contract which 


N practice meant laissez faire. Nevertheless, under the protection of the new 


“Garden City: Doubleday, 1955. 
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national labor laws, southern workers began to organize. The most spectacular 
progress was made by the CIO which entered the region in the mid-1930’s. Most 
important to note, the CIO aimed at industrial unionism without regard to race." 

Wartime in the 1940’s brought a great deal of mass industry to the South. 
Between 1939 and 1943, the number of southern workers just in shipbuilding and 
aircraft plants soared from 20,000 to 500,000. During the war, unionism re 
strained itself in the South as elsewhere but as soon as the war was over, the 
CIO announced its plans for “Operation Dixie,” a super-drive to bring southern 
workers in all fields into the union movement. Almost simultaneously with the 
CIO drive, however, Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act, a blockbuster against 
unionism everywhere. 

Union membership, especially after the merger of AFL and CIO, has in 
creased gradually in the southern states but by no means as fast as in the country 
at large. Southern managers have taken advantage of the free speech provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to bombard their workers with anti-union propaganda. 
Southern workers have proved particularly susceptible to appeals on the basis 
of patriotism, regional pride, and regional prejudice. Unionism has been charged 
with “communism” and “un-Americanism.” And most telling, the CIO policy 
of no racial discrimination has been used to provoke racial tension and racial 
hatred. , 

The combination of business groups and agricultural groups, both imbued 
with anti-unionism, has stirred southern legislatures to enact “right to work” laws 
which ban the union shop and otherwise hamstring labor organizers. Some states 
have made it illegal for public employees to join labor unions. Many southern 
cities, overanxious for northern capital, have actually promised “‘no union labor” 
to prospecting industrialists. Labor organizers are treated as potential gangsters. 
Many southern communities have ordinances requiring union organizers to “re- 
gister” and to pay high “fees” before going about their legitimate business, despite 
a ruling from the Supreme Court that such regulation violates the First Amend- 
ment. Even so, southern labor is organizing, albeit slowly. 


RACIAL INTERESTS 


Currently, the most vociferous groups in southern white politics are the 
Citizens Councils. They claim a membership of 300,000 though this number is 
probably exaggerated. Every state has its own organization but eleven of the 
twelve southern states are affiliated in the Citizens Council of America. The 
Councils are “dedicated to the preservation of segregation and the sovereign rights 





™“The Textile Workers Organizing Committee, spearheading the organization of the textile 
workers, was fairly successful. The CIO also tackled transportation workers in Norfolk 
Virginia, aluminum workers in Tennessee, rubber workers in Gadsden, and steelworkers if 
Birmingham, Alabama. See Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, The Southern Labor 
Story (Washington, D. C.). Publication No. 25. See also Marian D. Irish, “The Proletarian 
South,” Journal of Politics, If (1940), 231-58 and Lee Troy, “The Growth of Union Mem 


bership in the South, 1939-1953,” Southern Economic Journal XXIV (1958), 407 
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of the states of the Union — opposed to the communizing and socializing of 
our labor organizations, churches, and schools.” Their official organ is the Citi- 
zens Council, published monthly in Jackson, Mississippi."* 

The Citizens Councils are organized primarily to defend the southern pattern 
of segregation. Judge Tom Brady of Brookhaven, Mississippi, probably represents 
the individual thinking among Council members. His paperback, Black Monday 
(referring to the day the Supreme Court handed down its decision in the Brown 
case) was published by the Citizens Council.'® The front cover puts it plainly: 
“Segregation or Amalgamation . . . America has its choice.” The cover-back 
warns us graphically, “Lest we forget, integration of the races and destruction of 
White America is one of Communistic Russia’s objectives.” (The graphic part 
is the picture of a clenched fist, tattooed with the hammer and sickle, striking 
at states’ rights!) 

Judge Brady has many suggestions for the solution of the racial problem. 
One is for the United States to set aside some remote territory, perhaps, Alaska, 
Hawaii, or the Philippines; or to buy Lower California from Mexico; and then 
to subsidize Negro migration to these reservations. (Senator Russell of Georgia 
has a similar but less drastic proposal; to establish a voluntary Racial Relocation 
Commission to move southern Negroes into the North, Middle West, and West.) 
Judge Brady points out that, since 95 per cent of the southern Negroes are work- 
ing for white employers, the white employers could promote the migration simply 
by discharging the Negroes and then subsidizing their way out of the South. 

Council strategy has been to identify integration with un-Americanism. Both 

races, so the Council maintains, prefer segregation. The NAACP, a few south- 
tm mulattoes, northern Communist-front organizations, and left-wing labor 
groups — these are the only advocates of integration. Because many church 
leaders in the South have tried to ease racial tensions and work for racial under- 
standing, the Council has frequently attacked various Protestant groups, especially 
those affiliated with the issuance of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible; 
the charge is “Communist-front’”’!?® 

The influence of the Councils is perceptible in the state legislatures which 
responded to the Brown case with angry resolutions of “nullification” and “inter- 
position,” declaring that the Supreme Court has no constitutional authority to 


adjudicate disputes between a sovereign state and the federal government. Some 


] 
1@g1Si 


atures went so far as to propose impeachment of the Supreme Court Justices. 
Since 1955, the southern legislatures have spent much of their energies trying to 
devise schemes whereby to circumvent the Supreme Court and to prevent mix- 
ing of the races in the public schools. 


Information on the Citizens Councils from the monthly publication and other leaflets published 
by the Association of Citizens Councils. 
lige Tom Brady, Black Monday (Brookhaven, Mississippi: Association of Citizens Councils, 
1955) 
“The Citizens Council reported in October 1958 that “nearly one-third of the men connected 
with the issuance of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible are also affiliated with Com- 
nunist or Communist-front organizations.” 
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The crisis in Little Rock in September, 1957, illustrates the southern situation 
in extreme. Governor Faubus called out the National Guard of Arkansas to 
prevent nine Negro students from entering Central High School under federal 
court order. A year later, Governor Almond of Virginia urged the white citizens 
of Virginia to “massive resistance,” and closed the doors to thousands of high 
school students rather than permit the lawful entrance of a few selected Negro 
children. On the other hand, Governor Collins, addressing the opening session 
of the Flordia legislature in 1959, urged the law-makers to remain calm and 
reasonable: 
The people of Florida want to open schools, not close them. They want better schools, not 
weaker ones. They want law and order, not lawlessness and disorder. They want continued 
progress, not business stagnation . . . I urge you never, never, never set up any plan or device b 
which our public schools can be closed. When you put a padlock on a school, you padlock minds 


—the minds of children. Our children are in a very real sense a part of us. But more than 
this, they are our whole hope for the future. 


Nevertheless, in Florida, as in six other southern states, the public schools remain 
almost wholly segregated, regardless of the Supreme Court’s opinion that segre- 
gation is unconstitutional. 

In sharp contrast to the white Citizens Councils, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People has no chance whatsoever of influenc- 
ing southern legislators or squthern administrators. Its only opportunity to 
influence public policy is through persistent litigation. When it goes before the 
courts with the Brown case in hand, even southern judges must sometimes render 
decisions in its favor. Note that a state court in Virginia broke the Governor's 
plan for “massive resistance” against federal court orders to integrate the public 
schools. 

After the Virginia courts had ruled against his plan, Governor Almond made 
a notable modulation in his political tune. At the June, 1959, graduation of the 
seniors from the Warren County Educational Foundation in the Front Royal 
movie theatre he said: 

Nothwithstanding the claims of some, the General Assembly cannot under the pretense of 
invoking the police power take over and operate the public school system and thereby negate the 
final decree of a federal court. People who permit themselves to be fooled by such delus 


deserve to be fooled. ... I tell you now that we cannot secede from the Union, we cannot over- 
throw the federal government, and we cannot reverse a final decree of a federal court.” 


The NAACP wants equal protection of the laws for the Negroes. It presses 
for civil rights legislation in Congress and it fights for individual civil rights in 
the courts. It is determined to end the practice of segregation wherever it now 
exists, in schools, in housing developments, in recreational facilities, in transporta- 
tion, in labor unions, in employment practices. Litigation is probably its most 
effective method but it also uses the mass media — radio, TV, magazines, what- 
ever channels of communication are open to it — to meet the propaganda of se 
gregation with the propaganda of integration."* 

* Reported in Southern School News, VI (July, 1959), p. 6. 


*See Warren D. St. James, The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(New York: Exposition Press, 1958). See also annual reports of the NAACP. 
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The NAACP is doing all it can to break down the color line in southern 
industry. On this front, it frequently tangles with the labor groups. So far, the 
NAACP has made little headway; as a rule, white workers will not accept Ne- 
groes as co-workers. For example, among 400,000 textile workers in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, not a single Negro is employed as a weaver, 
spinner, or loom-fixer, despite the efforts of the CIO to unionize without regard 
to race. Actually, the percentage of Negro workers in southern industry is de- 
clining from its high point in the war years. 

On the other hand, Negroes are voting in the southern states; they have been 
since the case of Smith v. Allwright (1944), and their ability to pressure public 
officials can be expected to increase without too great a lag behind their increas- 
ing turn-out at the polls. Gunnar Myrdal in The American Dilemma noted the 
important relation in American politics between the vote and a share in the 
public services. Certainly the outward tangible evidence of the Negro’s rise in 
political status can be seen today in almost any southern town. The Negro sec- 
tions are getting paved streets, street lighting, sewage disposal facilities, hospital 
and health services, parks and swimming pools. And even many of those com- 
munities, which still fight for segregation, have conceded the point that “separate 
but equal” means “equal as well as separate.” 


RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 


The church groups, notably the Protestant churches, have frequently engaged 
in pressure politics. They have, for example, campaigned for prohibition, and 
despite the southern tradition of “mint juleps” and “corn likker,” they have been 
successful in many local communities. Brooks Hays, congressman from Little 
Rock, who represented that constituency faithfully from 1942 to 1958, believes 
that “in the last analysis it will be the churches and the local community organiza- 
tions that will provide solutions to the problems of civil rights.” ** Hays, who 

rved as chairman of the Christian Life Commission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, details in his recent autobiography, A Southern Moderate Speaks, 
the efforts of Baptist leaders “to inform and mobilize our Christian forces” in 
cconomic life, industrial relations, racial understanding, citizenship, world affairs 
and other vital issues. 


Few white people in the South speak out for integration. Some church 


contrary to Christian principles. John Wicklein, writing a series of articles in the 
New York Times on southern church attitudes toward race relations, reported in 
1959 that the local congregations were generally segregated, “whites only,” “Ne- 
es only.” *° Ministers, who have espoused integration, have had hard-going 
with their own parishes and some of them have been dismissed for expressing 
such advanced opinions. Above the local level, however, ministerial associations 
nd regional conventions have gone on record approving the Supreme Court 
lecision on moral grounds. 


» 


A Southern Moderate Speaks (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959), p. 195. 
“New York Times, July 5, 1959. 
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The 98th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, meeting in Charl- 
otte, North Carolina, in May, 1958, condemned racial segregation in firm lan- 
guage: “The Presbyterian conscience cannot rest content with any legal or com- 
pulsive arrangement that brands any people as inferior; which denies the full 
right of citizenship on the ground of race, color, or social status.” The Southern 
Baptist Association with 9,000,000 members, had already gone on record as 
endorsing the opinion of the Supreme Court. But at the local level, neither 
Presbyterian nor Baptist churches are doing much to promote integration and 
nearly all of them are assiduously maintaining segregation. The Methodist Lay- 
mens’ Union, the second-largest white church group in the South, was formed 
specifically to prevent integration of the White and Negro Methodist Confer- 
ences. In theory, all Roman Catholic churches are integrated, though in practice 
many are not. In general, the ministers are way out ahead of their parishioners 
on the segregation issue and the young people are less opposed than the oldsters 
to the idea of mixed congregations. 

Fundamentalists find Biblical justification for segregation. Justice Glenn 
Terrell of the Florida Supreme Court, a pillar in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Tallahassee, injected the Biblical argument into his opinion in the case of 
Virgil Hawkins, a Negro applying for admission to the University of Florida Law 
School: “When God created man, he allotted each race to his own continent 
according to color, Europe to the white man, Asia to the yellow man, Africa t 
the black man, and America to the red man, but we are now advised that God's 
plan was in error and must be reversed.” ** Justice Terrell is no demagogue; he 
is a kindly gentleman, a good man with strong moral convictions, and, most im- 
portant, he sits in Florida’s court of last resort. A very successful, church-going, 
lawyer-politician, who frequently appears in Justice Terrell’s court, remarked 
apropos the same decision, “I can’t justify segregation on legal grounds, I can’t 
justify it on moral grounds, but damn it all, that’s the way I prefer it.” And 
that probably epitomizes the southern laymen’s point of view. 


THE Potiticos 


The pluralism of southern politics produces many different kinds of repre 
sentatives, Faubus of Arkansas, Long of Louisiana, Almond of Virginia, Collins 
of Florida, Fulbright of Arkansas, Byrd of Virginia, Eastland of Mississippi, Rus 
sell of Georgia, Smathers of Florida. Even these few names suggest the wide range 
of political behavior and political thinking among the politicos of the region. 

The business groups, the farm groups, the labor groups, the racial groups — 
poles apart in southern politics — all insist that the South is “conservative.” But 
what is “conservative” in political behavior??? In the present Congress, Fulbright 
of Arkansas goes all out for foreign aid and internationalism in foreign policy. 
Sparkman of Alabama sponsors public housing and fights for the soil bank in 


*™ Hawkins v. Bd. of Control, Supreme Court of Florida, October, 1955, Case No. 21, 
See Norman Phillips, “The Question of Southern Conservatism,” South Atlantic Quarter) 

LIV (1955), 1-10; and W. G. Carleton, “The Conservative South —A Political Myth, 
Virginia Quarterly Review, XXII (1946), 179-92. 


138. 
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farm policy. Hill of Alabama pushes for federal aid to education. Russell of 
Georgia has fathered the school-lunch program. Johnson of South Carolina is 
a true friend of labor. As a matter of record, southern congressmen generally 
vote with their Democratic colleagues on welfare legislation, government con- 
trols, and foreign policy, but are more likely to vote with the Republicans on 
labor measures, and as a lone bloc on civil rights. 

If we consider Americans for Democratic Action on the side of “liberalism,” 
then by ADA standards southern Democrats are only slightly less liberal than 
the average Democrat and considerably more liberal than the average Republican. 
Using the ADA criteria, 46.2 per cent of the senators were liberal in 1950; 45.9 
per cent of the Democrats were liberal; 37.4 per cent of the southern Democrats; 
30.3 per cent of the Republicans. In 1958, again using the ADA criteria 46.7 per 
cent of the Senate was liberal; 44.1 per cent of the Democrats; 41.7 per cent 
of the southern Democrats; 27.6 per cent of the Republicans.” The figures seem 
to refute the familiar thesis that southern Democrats are as conservative as 
Republicans, but they do bear out the assumption that southern Democrats are 
the right wing of the Democratic party. 

Southern congressmen have proportionately more influence than the repre- 
sentatives of any other region. In part, this is due to the one-party system in the 
region and also to the seniority rule in congressional committees. In the present 
Congress, southerners hold ten of the sixteen chairmanships in the Senate in- 
cluding Armed Services (Russell — Ga.), Finance (Byrd — Va.), Foreign Rela- 
tions (Fulbright — Ark.), Agriculture and Forestry (Ellender —La.); in the 
House, southern Democrats hold thirteen out of the twenty chairmanships in- 
cluding Agriculture (Cooley — N.C.), Armed Services (Vinson — Ga.), Bank- 
ing and Currency (Spence — Ky.), Education and Labor (Barden — N.C.) and 
Rules (Smith — Va.). The majority leader of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House are both southerners, Lyndon Johnson and Sam Rayburn.** 

Southern representatives vote, or filibuster, as a bloc on certain measures, 
notably civil rights. One hundred southern congressmen, from eleven southern 
states, dramatically represented southern ideology to the nation in March, 1956. 
Their “Declaration of Constitutional Principles” excoriates the Supreme Court 
for its “clear abuse of judicial power” and its “unwarranted decision” which is 
“in derogation of the authority of Congress” and which “encroaches upon the 
reserved rights of the states.” The Declaration commends the motives of those 
states which have signified their intention of resisting forced integration by any 
lawful means. Even Brooks Hays, self-styled “southern moderate” went along 
with this ill-tempered Declaration. 


*These percentages were worked out by Dewey Brock, a graduate student in government at 
Florida State University who is writing a master’s thesis on ADA. 

“In the summer of 1959, Democratic National Chairman Paul Butler was publicly flailing the 

southern right-wing leaders, attacking Lyndon Johnson, Sam Rayburn, and southern com- 

mittee chairmen for their over-caution on the eve of a presidential campaign. For an earlier 

discussion of “The Southern Bloc” in Congress see Marian D. Irish, “Recent Political 

Thought in the South,” American Political Science Review, XLVI (1952), 121-41. 
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Moreover, the southern congressmen were apparently but voicing the pre- 
vailing ideology, or the current political opinions, of their constituents. In July, 
1954, shortly after the Supreme Court had declared that segregation per se vio- 
lates equal protection of the laws, the Gallup Poll queried the nation, “do you 
approve?” Across the country, 54 per cent approved, 41 per cent disapproved, 
and 5 per cent were undecided. In the South 24 per cent approved, 71 per cent 
disapproved, and 5 per cent were undecided. To the question, “Would you 
object to having your children attend school where a majority of the pupils are 
Negroes?” across the country, 54 per cent of the white people polled said “Yes,” 
41 per cent said “No,” and 5 per cent were undecided. But in the South, 82 per 
cent of the white people polled said they would object, 15 per cent said they 
would not object, and 3 per cent had no views.” 

Following the implementation decision in 1955, the Gallup Poll again sam- 
pled opinion across the country: 56 per cent approved the decision, 38 per cent 
disapproved, and 6 per cent had no opinion. In the South only 20 per cent ap- 
proved, 73 per cent disapproved, and 7 per cent had no opinion. To the question, 
whether integration should be “immediate,” “gradual,” or “never,” 45 per cent of 
the South said “gradually,” 5 per cent said “immediate,” 38 per cent “never,” 
and 12 per cent ventured no opinion.”® 

Early in 1959, the Senate Committee on the Judiciary had under considera- 
tion the nomination of Potter Stewart to the Supreme Court. Senator Eastland 
of Mississippi was chairman and five of the ten Democrats on the Committee 
were southerners. Within this framework, questioning of Judge Stewart naturally 
turned on his political philosophy and particularly on his views with respect to 
segregation. The views of the Judge proved moderate. The views of Senator 
Eastland are immoderate. In December, 1955, Senator Eastland spoke to the 
state convention of the Association of Citizens Councils of Mississippi: “The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the false name of law and justice, has 
perpetrated a monstrous crime. ... The antisegregation decisions are dishonest 
decisions . . . the Court has responded to a radical pro-Communist political 
movement in this country.” And the Senator went on to berate as pink to red, 
the NAACP, the National Council of Churches of Christ, church groups, labor 


unions, liberals, and such foundations as Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller.”* 


THE PROFESSIONS 


In contrast to the ranting remarks of Senator Eastland are the carefully con- 
sidered words of Professor George W. Spicer, one of the region’s outstanding 
scholars, professor of constitutional law at the University of Virginia, commenting 
upon the Southern Manifesto of the congressmen: 


*See Melvin Tumin, Digest of Recent Research: Segregation and Desegregation (Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai Brith, 1957). This includes summaries of public opinion surveys 
the American Institute of Public Opinion on curious aspects of the segregation issue. 


* Ibid. 


** Address; Jackson, Mississippi, December 1, 1955, reprinted by the Citizens Councils of Mis 
sissippi. 
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Thus to characterize the decision of the Supreme Court is absurd. It ignores, if it does not 
hallenge, the constitutional development of more than a century and a half through the well- 
established process of judicial review. The decisions may be characterized as wrong, improper, 
r unwise, but under the American theory of constitutional law, it may not be characterized as 
inconstitutional. From a legal point of view, these statements are of no effect and have n 

nificance whatever. But for the fact that they, along with other more extreme declarations, 
ize the extent and intensity of the resistance to the Court’s order, they might be dismissed 
as merely a dramatic show of bad temper.” 





sho 
sy MoO 


Not many professors speak as plainly and courageously as Dr. Spicer. Harry 
S. Ashmore charges not only the professors, but all of the professions, with “Know 
Nothingness.” As he sees it, the issue of segregation has brought an intellectual 
blight upon the region. “Those whose professional activity brings them in con- 
stant contact with the issue — journalists, ministers, and to a lesser degree law- 
yers — feel the full force of pressure for conformity.” ** Public advocacy of in- 
tegration is certainly dangerous within the academic profession. Even oblique 
references may have to be recanted. A recently appointed president of a southern 
state university, brought in from “outside,” expressed the hope that under his 
direction the university would be not only a “great southern university” but a 
“great university.” A shocked public demanded to know just how the new 
president stood on segregation! 

Among the journalists, only a few have attempted to defend the rule of 

In this group we count Harry Ashmore, editor of the Arkansas Gazette 
und Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitution. Much closer to the com- 
mon denominator of southern political thinking today are John Temple Graves, 
Ir., of the Birmingham Post and James Jackson Kilpatrick of the Richmond News 
Leader. 

Kilpatrick, in The Sovereign States, published in 1957, explains honestly, 
“this is not a work of history; it is a work of advocacy. The intention is not 
primarily to inform, but to exhort. The aim is not to be objective; it is to be 
partisan. I plead the cause of States rights —I hold this truth to be self-evident: 
That government is least evil when it is closest to the people.” *° Part IV, which 
tates the case for the states today, begins with an analysis of the Brown case, 

ntinues with some notes on the Fourteenth Amendment, and some further 
comments on the police power of the states. Typical of his point of view is this 
statement: 

The States have submitted too long to Federal usurpations, At their grave peril, they can sub- 


mit no lor 


nger. Through every device of interposition they can bring to bear — political, legisla- 
judicial — once more they must involve their sovereign powers to insist that Federal en 
ments be restrained.” 


D 


Robert Harris, himself a native southerner, now teaching constitutional law at 
Vanderbilt University, reviews the book with devastating frankness: 


igh it is more likely that the efforts of Mr. Kilpatrick and other political and journalistic 
towdies will end not with a bang but with a whimper, they are likely to encourage sporadic acts 
t violence by providing a low-grade ideological fodder to men more inclined to direct action . . . 


“The Supreme Court and Fundamental Freedoms (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959), 
p. 113. 


shmore, op. cit., p. 158. 
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a second effect of the intransigence of men like Mr. Kilpatrick will be to cause the Negro to look 
more and more to Washington for protection and to convince the moderates in the northern and 
border states of the need for greater protection of constitutional rights.” 


In political theory, the South has always believed in “states’ rights,” but 
even the most ardent champions of states’ rights find it the better part of eco- 
nomics not to refuse the great hand-outs from Washington. In terms of political 
behavior, every one of the southern states takes its share of federal grants-in-aid 
for highways, public assistance, public health, and almost anything else that 
brings in federal money. Southern congressmen see nothing untoward in fili- 
bustering vigorously for states’ rights in the area of civil rights, and voting regu- 
larly for grants-in-aid to the states in almost any other area. Likewise, the same 
state legislatures that vehemently proclaim states’ rights in public education 
readily qualify for federal money in other categories of public welfare. A news 
paper may run two successive editorials, one urging the local community to take 
advantage of federal aid for urban renewal, the second castigating the national 
government for encroaching upon the reserved rights of the states. 

And so we conclude that there is no Solid South and no typical southerner. 
There are, however, widely divergent economic, social, and political interests in 
the region. Each southerner usually defends his own interest and joins with 
others to promote their common interests. All are southerners, but among them- 
selves, they think and behavé quite differently. 


20 


James Jackson Kilpatrick, The Sovereign States (Chicago: Regnery, 1957 
* Ibid., p. 305. 
* Journal of Politics, XX (1958), 229. 


p. ix, 
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ANTL-COLONIALISM AS A BASIC 
INDIAN FOREIGN POLICY* 


RICHARD M, FoNTERA 


Muskingum College 


OME RECENT ATTEMPTS have been made to investigate the roots of 

India’s foreign policy. Frequently, these attempts have been based on an 

equation between the ideas and attitudes of Prime Minister Nehru and 
Indian policy. Jawaharlal Nehru is certainly both the leader and symbol of 
modern India and, in that sense, has gained a position strikingly similar to that 
enjoyed by Gandhi prior to the transfer of power in India. Yet, it would be un- 
fortunate if students of foreign policy were to overlook the fact that there are 
also basic considerations that have come to limit and determine a good deal of 
Indian foreign policy decision-making. By reference to both the history of the 
Indian national movement and some recent events in the application of Indian 
foreign policy, this article seeks to explain and elaborate upon the title’s asser- 
tion that anti-colonialism is one such basic consideration. 

A basic policy achieves an existence independent of the leaders who strive 
to work with it. Its roots are to be found in cultural attitudes and chains of 
events, rather than single statements by individual leaders or resolutions passed 
by legislatures. A leader who negates such a basic policy, without careful mani- 
pulation of his support, faces political disaster. The ability to change this policy 
depends as much upon outside events as it does on the strength of the position 
ff the leader(s). Isolationism is an example in the American historical experi- 
ence, while the dangers of attempting to move away from a basic policy are well 
illustrated by Franklin D. Roosevelt’s efforts in the period 1937-40. 


I 


The Indian independence movement, as it sought to react to a vast number 
f British administrative decisions, came to express a feeling of nationalism that 
sought both to expel foreign rule and transform the particularism of Indian soci- 
ety. The meetings of the Indian National Congress, during the last thirty years 
f the British raj, invariably appealed for Indian unity in the face of the common 
enemy.’ In hundreds of statements and articles, leaders like Gandhi attempted 
to bring to the masses of India a new sense of nationhood. The agreement be- 


*This article is based on research conducted while at New York University and owes a great 
leal to the supervision and suggestions of Professor Waldo Chamberlin of its Department 
f Government. Dr. Hugh Tinker of London University’s School of Oriental and African 
Studies was also kind enough to suggest certain revisions of the original text, but the respon 
sibility for all the views expressed are, of course, the author’s, 


Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National Congress (2 vols.; Bombay: Padma 
Publications, 1935 & 1947). This official history of the Congress contains a detailed account 
f the progress of the independence movement and includes partial and complete texts of 


a great number of the resolutions and speeches at the many meetings of the Congress. 
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tween the leaders of the Muslim League and the Congress in 1916? was held up 
before the Indian people as a model for continued communal co-operation. All 
kinds of political groups were brought under the organizational umbrella of the 
Congress. None-the-less, each major decision by the Congress was followed by 
clear demonstrations that one or another of these special-interest groups was 
determined to go its own way. In many cases, the personality of Gandhi and 
his clear identification with large numbers of the people kept such groups from 
walking out. The Muslim League is a striking example of a group that found an 
alternative leadership, was devoted to a competing ideal, and eventually went 
its Own way. 

British rule often took advantage of the particularism of Indian society; e.g., 
granting separate representation at the London Round Table Conferences of the 
1930’s to the Congress, the Muslim League, the Indian Liberals, the Princes of 
India, the Sikhs, etc. Congress participation in these conferences was limited to 
Gandhi’s attendance at the second Round Table session. The perplexities of 
Gandhi’s situation at that session are well expressed in his remark during the 
deliberations: “For heaven’s sake, give me, a frail man sixty-two years gone, a 
little bit of a chance.” 

In 1947, the partition of India gave expression to the particularism of a large 
portion of the Muslim Community in India; while the fact that some forty mil- 
lion Muslims chose to remain part of the community within independent India 
may be evidence of a division even in the Muslim group itself. However, there 
are important differences within Indian society that go deeper than disagreements 
about the goals of nationalism. 

The ethnic and cultural differences between the peoples of northern and 
southern India, for example, are far greater than those which distinguish the 
people of France from those of Germany. Generalities presented on the basis of 
even very careful statistical investigations must be approached with some sense 
for divisions that lie below the surface of society. It is not enough to simply ac 
cept the statement that a majority of the people of India are Hindus: it is essential 
to realize that the practices among Hindus in one area have almost nothing in 
common with popular rituals among Hindus in another. A scientific approach 
to the problems of Indian society yields few general statements; rather such studies 
should increase our caution in attempting to apply anthropological, sociological, 
or economic data. Nationalism may be the product of a willingness to overlook 
these differences, but scholarship should be a bit more detached and certainly 
more sophisticated.® 


*This agreement is usually called “the Luknow Pact” and came about in reaction to Brit 
policies toward Turkey after the first world war. It was called “a dead letter” by the leader 
of the Muslim League during the late 1930’s, but had certainly ceased to be operative mu 
earlier than that. 

* A good example of careful research in the fields of anthropology and sociology is to be four 

in the papers collected in McKim Marriott (ed.), Village India (Chicago: Chicago Univer 

sity Press, 1955). 
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Conscious of these basic divisions between the people of India, the major 
task of the leaders of Indian nationalism was the formulation of programs that 
would give voice to a general feeling against the British raj and overcome Indian 
particularism. The ancient Hindu ideal of “Unity through Diversity,” in the 
hands of a leader like Gandhi, became a political principle of great contemporary 
strength. The whole idea of Indian nationhood was linked to a greater inter- 
nationalism, just as the religions of India had been evolved as a message for the 
entire world. Modern Indian politics was a hybrid resulting from the appeal for 
a return to ancient moral values and the very Westernized internationalism of 
twentieth-century liberal political philosophy. 

During the 1920's, the leaders of India were already looking beyond India 
and placing their movement on more than just national Indian feet. Thus, 
Gandhi wrote: 


| want the freedom of my country so that other countries may learn something from my free 
ountry, so that the resources of my country might be utilized for the benefit of mankind... . 


Me 1 
viy 


love, therefore, of nationalism or my idea of nationalism is that my country may become 
free, that if need be the whole of the country may die, so that the human race may live.‘ 


About a decade later, Nehru used language a bit more familiar to the Western 
student of politics: 


That is the goal of India—a united, free, democratic country, closely associated in a world 
federation with other free nations. We want independence, but not the old type of narrow, ex- 
sive independence, We believe that the day of separate warring national states is over.* 


Whether on the basis of a feeling of some greater moral mission or because of an 
acceptance of the liberal-radical ideas of the twentieth century, Indian leaders 
aw their movement as an important force in the rest of the colonial world. 
After ten years of independence, it is clear that India’s freedom has indeed 
‘en a symbol that has encouraged and continues to encourage other groups to 
increase their pressure for self-government. The experience in India has not been 
the only source of inspiration to other movements. The spread of Japanese influ- 
nce over great parts of Asia and German pressure on the “mother” countries 
in Europe during the second world war have done a great deal to liberate the 
forces of nationalism and self—determination; and the victory of communism in 
China has proved to be an inspiration to some other groups in Asia.® 
Prior to the transfer of power, the influence that Indian leaders had on Africa 
and the rest of Asia rested on the appeal that their specific programs had for 
ther independence movements; plus the extensive contacts that were maintained 
with leaders who were later to become important in the movements in other 
parts of the colonial empires. In the 1920’s, Nehru became the Congress delegate 


‘Mahatma Gandhi, The India of My Dreams (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1920), p. 11. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Toward Freedom (New York: John Day, 1941), p. 387. This book was actually 
written during the 1930’s when Nehru was spending time in various British jails. 

Wint, Spotlight on Asia (London: Penguin Books, 1955) and V. M. Dean, The Nature of 

the Non-Western World (New York: New American Library of World Literature, 1957) 


both contain a general analysis of the sources of the post-World War II wave of independ- 
ence in Asia and Africa. 
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to the International Congress of Oppressed Nationalities and made contact with 
delegates from all over the colonial world. Outside of these direct contacts, there 
was also a large number of people attracted to the methods and ideas of Gandhi. 

Between them, Gandhi and Nehru expressed and appealed to the two main 
streams of Asian and African nationalism. Gandhi impressed the leaders of 
religious nationalistic movements in Burma and Indonesia: Nehru’s ideas and 
approach left their imprint on more rationalistic movements in Ceylon and 
Ghana. Just as Gandhi and Nehru personify the two main streams of Indian 
thought, the traditional Indian accent of selflessness and the nineteenth-twentieth 
century emphasis on rational analysis, so Asia and Africa have developed na- 
tional movements based on an appeal for a return to basic religious values — and 
others more secular — in their demands for self-determination and a national 
state structure often modeled on that obtaining in the Administering Power. 

The politics of independent India have shown that her leadership is influ 
enced by both traditions. The observer of the contemporary Indian scene may 
well be confused by the use of Gandhi’s memory by so many groups who clearly 
are pursuing aims at odds with the very essentials of Gandhi’s philosophy.’ On 
the other hand, movements that claim to be extensions of the Gandhian ap 
proach are attracting leaders whose own philosophy is based on ultra-rationalistic 
views of the proper goal for a free India.* 

As was obvious in the pre-independence period of nonco-operation, anti 
colonialism is one of the major points at which these two main streams of Indian 
thought can be seen te come together. That such a broad support continues t 
influence Indian foreign policy is one of the least recognized points about that 
policy. 

II 

The roots of American isolationism have lain in the popular distrust of the 
foreign and a tendency to resist older forms of power politics in favor of some 
thing deemed more originally American. History has sometimes seemed to lend 
justification to this view for the individual American. Similarly, the anti-colonial- 
ism of Indian policy, derived from her own experience with British rule, stems 
from the basic feeling that the relationship between an Administering Power and 
a colonial area is one in which the people of the former exploit the people of 
the latter. This idea is clearly expressed in the Indian “Declaration of Independ- 
ence” of 1929: “The British Government in India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the exploitation of the 
masses, and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally, and spiritu 
ally.” ° The theme of economic ruination is constant in Indian nationalist litera 


> 


"Jean Lyon, “The Greatest Show in India,” Reporter, June 23, 1953, pp. 22-24, is a first-han 
account of the use of Gandhi’s name by Indian politic al parties on all sides of the fence an 


is documented in Myron Weiner, Party Politics in India (Princeton: Princeton Universit 
Press, 1957). 

*The retirement of Jayaprakash Narayan as one of the leaders of the Indian Socialist part 
and his assertion that the movement of Vinoba Bhave’s for land reform is “real” socialism 


is the most striking example. See Weiner, op. cit., p. 34. 
*H. T. Muzumdar, Gandhi versus the Empire (New York: Universal Pub. Co., 1932), p. 43. 
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ture. The methods employed by the Congress in the last twenty-five years of 
British rule reflected a concern for economic problems and proved to be a key 
to the gathering of mass support. The appeal of day-to-day economic problems 
to the mass of Indian people was well demonstrated in Gandhi’s famous march 
to the sea for salt in 1930.*° 

When independence finally was theirs, Indians were led to consider the 
problem of a readjustment in the relations of Asia and Europe: “The political 
domination and economic domination of the second over the first must end. 
Hence the removal of the last vestige of colonialism in Asia as in Africa is a 
major plank of India’s foreign policy. .. Asia and Europe can and must co-exist, 
but only on the basis of equality and friendship.” * This anti-colonialism forms 
a part of the political platform of all major Indian political parties. The social- 
ists accept the general position of the Congress, but claim that the Congress has 
failed to carry out that program in the best way. The Communist party, along 
with some Marxist left groups, questions whether Asia and Europe can ever co- 
exist, when the latter is bent on continuing present political and economic domi- 
nation. The Communalists, like the Jan Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha, 
devote rather little attention to matters of foreign policy, but their general ap- 
proach to political problems seems to indicate that they are as anti-colonialist 
as any of the other Indian political parties. 

Tradition played a vital role in the Indian independence movement, but 
the movement was also affected by the nature of British administration. Direct 
rule by colonial adminstrations tends to stimulate responses on the basis of a 
defense of traditional ways of doing things. The more ambitious the programs 
on the part of the Administering Power, the more violent this reaction may be. 
In time, such responses cease to be directed at particular small issues and come to 
express a general reaction to the whole idea of alien rule. This process is not 
limited to the Indian experience, but does help explain the rather rapid shift from 
passive indifference to passive resistance that constitutes the basic revolution in 
twentieth-century India. 

This struggle for independence has made Indian society more politically 
conscious then ever before and the status of the professional politician in con- 
temporary India has few counterparts in the Western world.'? The unity in 
Indian politics did not transcend the transfer of power because the disappearance 
of British rule served to free tensions that had been submerged in the struggle 
for independence. Disagreements about both methods and goals, so obvious in 
a comparison of the writings of Gandhi and Nehru, help explain the development 


“Nehru found it very difficult to understand the relation of salt to independence, See Frank 
Moraes, Jawaharlal Nehru (New York: Macmillan, 1956), p. 155. 

“Ibid., pp. 446-47. 

* Whether the increase in political consciousness is limited to a very few or is beginning to change 
the traditional Indian ideas of the relation between the rulers and the ruled, is an important 
question that is just beginning to be asked. A recent paper by Dr. Hugh Tinker read at 
a meeting of the Royal Historical Society, suggests that the sense of identification between 
rulers and ruled has not yet been established in India. 
























































426 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
of multiparty politics in India. As was true in the early American experience, 
some of the differences between political parties in contemporary India are based 
on personalities, rather than on real differences in political philosophy. 

Dualism — the old combination of traditional Indian thought and more alien 
ideas of Western liberalism — is still to be observed in the behavior of political 
groups and individual politicians. The present-day Gandhian finds that a large 
number of problems require approaches that are quite foreign to the ancient 
Indian tradition. The Western-educated Indian, on the other hand, is constantly 
reminded of the strength of the ancient tradition when he attempts to institute 
modern reforms. The very form of Indian government involves institutions that 
are both handed down by the departed British raj and more completely Indian 
in origin. 

As is frequently suggested in the writings and speeches of Prime Minister 
Nehru, political independence was the beginning, rather than the end, of the 
struggle for complete independence. During the past twelve years, ambitious 
programs aiming at the increase in the general welfare have been brought to over 
one-third of the Indian villages. National plans have been created that call for 
a great deal of industrialization. Two of the largest democratic elections in the 
history of mankind have been held. Generally, the activity of the government in 
India has rivaled that of parts of the Communist world. The great activity of the 
government at home, plus an increasingly important role in international affairs, 
has all helped to convince the people of India that the future actions of their 
state will be of great importance to Asia, Africa, and the rest of the world. India’s 
present position is a fulfillment of Nehru’s prophetic words to the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1958: 

There are vast tracts of the world which may not in the past, for a few generations, have taken 
much part in world affairs. But they are awake; their people are moving and they have no 


intention whatever of being ignored or of being passed by. . . . Today I venture to submit that 
Asia counts in world affairs. Tomorrow it will count much more than today.” 


III 


Much has been written of Indian “neutralism,” a term that allows for very 
misleading applications. Certainly the Indian government does not align itself 
with either side in the cold war, but it is foolish to suggest that India is equally 
neutral on all matters of foreign policy. Unlike Switzerland, India does not en 
joy a status that yields territorial security. The disputes with Pakistan over Kash- 
mir and the control of certain rivers, the efforts to expel the Portuguese from 
Goa, the concern for the status of the government in Nepal after the Communist 
Chinese came to control Tibet — these are all cases where India has expressed 
a positive concern for her own security. 

A possible explanation of Indian foreign policy rests on the assumption that 
India does not, like a good part of the rest of the world, regard the struggle be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States as being of primary importance 


* Moraes, op. cit., pp. 450-51. 
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to the future of the Indian people. India’s responses to problems of international 
concern are quite often determined by the fact that she divides the world into 
pro-colonial and anti-colonial blocs. 

There are two basic ways in which India has sought to express her own anti- 
colonialism. On the one hand, she has organized and participated in meetings 
and multilateral programs involving other non-Western states whose declared 
policy is to rid the world of all remaining colonial rule as quickly as possible. 
Secondly, India has used the arena of the United Nations General Assembly to 
attempt to influence states outside the Afro-Asian group. 

On the regional level, India has encountered some disagreement about the 
contemporary nature of colonial rule. At the Bandung Conference there was a 
sharp exchange on this point: 

Did the term colonialism embrace all forms of imperialism, the old Western type of exploitation 
and the new type of Soviet imperialism resorting to force, infiltration and subversion? Ceylon’s 
Prime Minister, Sir John Kotelawala, posed the question sharply, and following a lively, often 


acrimonious debate the conference resolution declared that colonialism in all its manifestations 
was an evil and should be speedily ended.” 


While India is certainly aware of this broader approach to colonialism implied 
in Sir John’s question, her own historical experience alone tends to limit India’s 
concept of colonialism to the more familiar Western types.”® 


It is not surprising that a people who fought against colonial rule so long 
should reject the idea of that rule continuing in areas which are so important to 
Indian security, with which there is a long history of cultural contact, or with 
whose people there is an easy identification based on racial and religious factors. 
Along with the rediscovery of ancient Indian history and traditions has come a 
consciousness of the importance of the Middle East and Southeast Asia to Indian 
security; while Indian cultural influences are to be noted in areas as far apart as 
East Africa and Indonesia. Added to these factors is the striking overlap between 
the underdeveloped areas of the world and the colonial and ex-colonial world. 
This fact does not escape the notice of a leadership facing the day-to-day admini- 
strative problems involved in an attempt to stem overpopulation, combat igno- 
tance, and improve health standards at home. 

While it seems only natural that a leadership which rejects the “old type 
of narrow, exclusive independence” in favor of modern internationalism should 
welcome regional agreements, a powerful stimulant to such regionalism has been 
the existence of common problems and the scars of a recent colonial experience 
that the new states of the region share. It is common for the leaders of new Asia 
and Africa to blame their economic and social problems on their former rulers.** 


“Ibid., pp. 453-54. 


“The fact that India was very quick in condemning the British, French, and Israeli actions in 
Suez, while less eager to react to the Russian action in the Hungarian crisis, is a recent 
example of the kind of foreign policy response that suggests this general concept about 
Indian attitudes, 

"A fine summary of this attitute in relation to colonialism can be found in William Henderson, 
“United States Policy and Colonialism,” Proceedings of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences, XXVI (May, 1957), 54. 
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Just as the Indian independence movement attempted to combat particular- 
ism with nationalism, so the leaders of modern India preach regionalism and 
internationalism in seeking to overcome very basic divisions among the nations 
of Africa and Asia. This search for agreement, despite obvious differences in 
political philosophy and cultural patterns, is clear in the general statement of 
purposes that formed the basis of the agenda for the Bandung Conference. These 
principles were vague enough to allow for the participation in the Conference of 
the representatives of monarchies, Communist China, independent and non-in- 
dependent areas. The continuance of the very general agreements reached at 
Bandung has been a highlight of India’s foreign policy. Nehru’s famous “Five 
Principles” are a clear statement of these areas of agreement: 

(1) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; 

(2) non-aggression; 

(3) non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; 

(4) equality and mutual advantage; and 


(5) peaceful co-existence and economic co-operation.” 


The fact that these principles have been agreed to by all kinds of governments, 
does not render them meaningless. It is important to see in which way India has 
chosen to apply them. 

India has made no effort to sign treaties containing these principles with any 
nation in the Western group. It is quite possible that she does not regard states 
who hold colonies as being qualified. If one regards colonialism as another word 
for exploitation, it would be illogical to regard such states as willing to agree 
sincerely to “peaceful co-existence and economic co-operation.” That some form 
of special recognition is implied in the signing of such agreements, at least as 
far as India is concerned, can be seen in the fact that all five are a part of the 
agreement each member signs when becoming a part of the United Nations. 
Perhaps, when India signs such treaties, she is giving expression to her own se 
curity problems: certainly the idea that India is in any position to violate Russia’s 
“territorial integrity and sovereignty” is absurd.** The timing of a similar agree 
ment with Communist China (it followed the Chinese entry into Tibet) suggests 
that a similar interpretation can serve for the Sino-Indian agreement of 1954. 

Distrust of a basically capitalistic West and anti-colonialism are neatly 
brought together in the willingness of Indians to read their own history through 
the Marxist prism and thus regard a colony as a logical extension of exploitative 
capitalism.’® However, from an acceptance of the Marxist analysis of the basis 


*'N. Narayan, “Joint Declaration at Moscow,” Economic Review (New Delhi), July 1, 1955, p. 4 

* Ibid., p. 3, contains a clear statement of the Indian interpretation of this agreement. The author 
states: “We earnestly hope that the Joint Declaration at Moscow would now put an en 
to this fear and suspicion and the policies and programmes of the Communist P 
especially of the Communists in India, would undergo a basic and visible change.” 

* Adda B. Bozeman, “India’s Foreign Policy Today: Reflections Upon Its Sources,” World Politi 
X (January 1958), 273, suggests that Nehru’s acceptance of a good part of the Marxist 
sis colors the nature of India’s foreign policy in general. A frankly Marxist approach t 
the problem of colonialism is to be found in Asoka Mehta, Foreign Policy: A Socialist 

View (Bombay: Socialist Party, 1951). 
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of colonialism to either a complete conversion to Marxism, or the Communist 
form of government, is a large step that only a minority of the Indians are willing 
to take. Many Indian politicians have an interesting way of employing Marxist 
language to argue against domestic communism. Nehru has certainly been at- 
tracted to Marx and the Marxists, but gives a strangely negative explanation of 
his own opposition to communism: “I have been too much influenced by the 
humanist liberal tradition to get out of it completely.” *° 

Indians regard contemporary colonialism as a serious threat to their own 
security. They fear that the practice of colonialism links the British and French 
to the Portuguese in Goa. The idea that the West is essentially pro-colonialist 
is supported by such things as the use of major parts of the French army in 
Algeria. India holds that it is outside military aid that makes possible the use of 
these troops in Algeria and that such a use of her troops by France would be im- 
possible without the agreement of the other members of NATO. At Bandung, 
on the basis of just such thinking, Nehru called NATO “one of the most power- 
ful protectors of colonialism.” ** 

While they may disagree with a good deal in British foreign policy, the 
educated Indians admiration for British political philosophy is quite obvious. 
Given their intellectual training, it would be extremely strange if this were not 
true. India’s participation in the Commonwealth, although certainly not sup- 
ported by all groups in Indian politics, continues the relationship of modern 
India to her former ruler on a new basis. This relationship, with its many im- 
portant economic implications, follows the model in the minds of those nine- 
teenth-century English philosophers who called for the emancipation of all colo- 
nies on the grounds that the resulting relationship would be of mutual advantage 
to both the “mother” country and the colonies. There is increasing evidence 
for the idea that “equality and mutual advantage” form the basis for the sup- 
port that the present Indian government gives to the Commonwealth idea. In- 
dian ideas about the kind of independence that present colonies should enjoy 
have been greatly influenced by her leaders’ admiration for the English form of 
liberal parliamentary democracy and the gains to be derived from membership 
in the Commonwealth.?? 

India’s own currency and trade problems have led the government to follow 
the sterling area policy of restricted imports from the dollar area and limitations 
on export of Indian currency by people leaving India. She has also been an 
enthusiastic promoter of plans for the pooling of resources between states in Asia, 
but the graveness of her own economic problems has forced India to seek trade 
agreements and long-term loans from outside either the Commonwealth or the 
Afro-Asian area. Current indications are that without a great deal of help from 





* Nehru, op. cit., p. 348. During the last general election in India, Nehru called the Communist 
party of India “the most reactionary group in our country.” 

J. Chinna Purai, “India’s Foreign Policy — As I See It,” Asian Review, July, 1955, p. 208. On 
the other hand, Nehru’s strong views on SEATO are a clear expression of India’s security 
problems, especially in her relations with Pakistan. 

"For example, see GA.X (1955). ORs, Plenary, “Verbatim Record . . . 533rd mtg., 4 October 

1955,” p. 240, when Krishna Menon stated that: “Our position with regard to Cyprus is 

that the Cypriot nation is entitled to independence in the same way that we are.” 
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the United States and/or the Soviet Union, it will prove impossible for India 
to carry out the ambitious program of industrialization and social welfare that 
has been designed as a part of her Second Five Year Plan. 

Aside from present and future economic contributions to the development 
of India, the impact of Western ideas is clear in the Indian Constitution of 1950 
and the judicial, legislative, and administrative practices of the state created by 
that Constitution. Not that these imported ideas have the field to themselves 
in modern India. Experience with such problems as caste discrimination under- 
lines the differences between high principles stated in a constitution and the 
practical problems of the clash between these principles and traditional Indian 
social practices. This clash can be observed most dramatically in the villages and 
is part of the larger revolution that grips India and the rest of Asia and Africa.” 
An important result of this larger revolution has been the sustained feeling that 
India has of her own importance; a feeling that is in sharp contrast to the mass 
inferiority complex that dominated during the many years of foreign rule. 

The idea that what the leaders of India do and say is of great importance to 
the rest of the world has increased and contributed to a “racialism” that allows 
for an easy identification with other Asian and African peoples still under colo 
nial rule. After centuries of being made ashamed of the color of their skin, a re 
action to independence has been to show a great concern for the problems of 
“colored” peoples elsewhere. It is a common experience for the American stu- 
dent to find himself questioned about the status of the Negro in American society 
when he is among Indians. 

To some extent the foreign policy of every nation is based on a projection 
of its own domestic experience. In the Indian example, a good number of these 
experiences lend support to the general attitude of anti-colonialism. Just as 
India’s own needs lead her representatives to support a general increase in the 
welfare programs of the United Nations, her basic anti-colonialism is applied 
in the formulation of her position on a wide variety of issues at the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. The records of the Assembly sessions are filled with 
India’s criticism of colonial rule and her insistence that the UN take a more 
active role in promoting the peaceful transfer of power in the colonies. 

The past few sessions of the Assembly have seen a general shift away from 
the issues of the cold war and towards the political, economic, and social tensions 
of colonial relationships between the European states and their colonies. Most 
of the newer members of the Assembly are former colonies and this 30 per cent 
increase in membership has changed the balance of power in the Assembly. 


* A recent example of this “clash” involving Nehru is reported by Taya Zinkin, “India’s Treat- 
ment of Cows: Mr. Nehru Accused of Blasphemy,” Manchester Guardian, November 10 
1958, p. 9. 

*K. Balaraman, “U.N. Assembly: Change in Complexion,” Hindu Weekly Review (Madras) 
VII (January 12, 1959), 10-11. This Indian analyst suggests that it is the firm stand agains 

colonialism that gives India her leadership of the Afro-Asian group and also attracts the 

votes of the Soviet bloc; while “the United States which has a great tradition of supporting 
independence for all people has in recent years been pussy-footing on the all-important issue 
of colonialism for fear of incurring the displeasure of her principal West European allies 
who are colonial Powers.” 
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Many of these newer members feel that they owe a debt to the Indian delegation 
for having used the Assembly as a means for putting pressure on Administering 
Powers to grant independence to their colonies. 

India has insisted on a “broad interpretation” of the UN Charter, especially 
on issues involving colonialism. Her representatives have consistently rejected 
the idea that the “domestic jurisdiction” clause of Article 2, paragraph 7 protected 
Administering Powers from the discussion by the Assembly of their colonial 
policies. Rather, India has invoked Article 1, paragraph 2 of the Preamble as 
being the key section in any debate on competence: “To develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples.” ** Like some American Supreme Court justices who 
have stressed a “broad interpretation” of the American Constitution by focusing 
their attention on the general statements of the Preamble, India has accented the 
purposes and principles of the Charter over reservations stated later in the text. 

India’s view that the General Assembly is the final judge of whether or not 
a colonial area has attained complete independence and her attempts to widen 
the scope of the Assembly’s Committee on Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories is a reflection of her faith in the United Nations — especially the 
General Assembly. The equality of membership and absence of a veto in the 
Assembly allows India to gain the stamp of UN approval on a general stand 
against colonialism. While the Assembly agenda retain items that reflect a 
growing concern for issues arising out of the colonial relationship, it is possible 
that India will place far greater importance on the work in the Assembly than 
will either of the major combatants in the cold war.?* 

A basic policy of anti-colonialism, whether operating on a regional or world- 
wide level, places India in debate with both the Soviet Union and the United 
States. Often, this debate may not seem to clash directly. At one time, there 
was a tendency to misunderstand Gandhi because so much that he wrote and 
said took essentially nonpolitical forms. A similar failure to understand current 
Indian foreign policy may well be based on the fact that that policy is so often 
stated in non-cold war terms. Since it is certainly impossible to change the history 
of Western colonialism in Asia and Africa, the future relations between India 
and the West depends a great deal on the willingness of the latter to contribute 
to the progressive transfer of power to the peoples of the colonies and construc- 
tively assist in the economic and social advancement of colonial peoples. It is 
likewise impossible for the West to forsake its own security considerations and 
basic policies. Therefore, it would also seem impossible to avoid some identifica- 
tion of the United States with the Administering Powers in Africa and Asia. 
What is possible, is to avoid statements that place the United States directly on 


*Mr. Krishna Menon used precisely this argument in presenting India’s case for the considera- 
tion of “The Question of Algeria” during the Tenth Session of the General Assembly. See 
GA.X (1955). General Committee, “Provisional Summary Record . . . 103rd mtg., 22 Sep- 
tember 1955,” p. 16. 


*This possibility has been suggestively applied to problems of United States foreign policy in 


Reitzel, Kaplan, and Coblenz, United States Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 (Washington: Brook- 
ings, 1956), p. 243. 
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the side of the colonial administrators in their practice of colonialism. State 
ments that do this are bound to antagonize Indian leaders and create an unfa- 
vourable image of the United States in Asia and Africa.** It would be just as 
dangerous to cynically adopt an anti-colonial attitude that did not enjoy the full 
support of the people of the United States, since that would only lend substance 
to the view that American foreign policy does not conform with principles which 
are claimed to be the basis of that policy. 

Not all Indians ‘.vor anti-colonialism for the same reasons. It is in the 
nature of a basic policy that its support should stem from a whole series of dif- 
ferent, even sometimes conflicting, attitudes. The fact that agreement on this 
policy cuts across party lines and that it has proved successful in reinforcing a 
feeling of importance that was so vital in the struggle for independence, is enough 
to suggest that India will continue to use every means to convince the Adminis 
tering Powers to give up their colonies. From such a vantage point, the constant 
accent on ideological conflict, power blocs, and East-West polarization, seems 
ironically beside the point and a menace to the whole Afro-Asian world. 

None of the recent events which have disturbed Sino-Indian relations seem 
to alter the basic theses of this article. If anything, it is the desire of Indian leader- 
ship to keep an anti-colonial group together that may explain India’s cautious 
approach to the problem. It is to be remembered that, just as Nehru was writing 
letters of official protest to the Chinese government, India’s delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly was again pleading that Communist China 
be admitted to membership in that body. The Indian Prime Minister’s unwilling- 
ness to take sides in the cold war, even under the direct pressure of Communist 
Chinese border violations, is further support for the idea that it is fruitless to 
apply cold war analysis to the basic nature of Indian foreign policy. 


*™ The joint statement by John Foster Dulles and the Portuguese Ambassador Cunha that Gor 
was “a province of Portugal” is a striking case. It would be a sad comment on the future o! 
American security, if the continued alliance with Portugal depended on American willing 
ness to back the Portuguese in Goa. For the Indian reaction to this statement of December 


1955, see Moraes, op. cit., p. 467. 
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MINISTERIAL CABINETS OF THE FOURTH REPUBLIC* 


Jerome B. KinG 
Middlebury College 


NLIKE the bouquiniste who, when asked for a copy of a current French 

constitution, replied coldly that he did not deal in periodical literature, 

most commentators have tended to emphasize the legal and documentary 
approach to the study of French institutions. With the recent collapse of the 
Fourth Republic such a tendency is likely to be encouraged further, if only be- 
cause the French themselves seem to have a marvelous faith in the power of 
the written word to remake their political machinery. For this reason a study of 
a political institution which has never figured in any written constitution of 
France, but which has had a remarkably durable existence for all that, is surely 
appropriate. Especially so now, because many other institutions with which it 
has associations, such as the Grands Corps de l’Etat (particularly the Council 
of State and the Court of Accounts) and the Finance and other inspectorates, are 
being more fully studied as well.’ 

The institution in question here is the ministerial cabinet (cabinet ministér- 
iel). This name is given to each group of official aides every member of the 
Government appoints to his own use.? At this very moment it would be difficult 
to estimate the importance of these groups taken as a whole because their great- 
est development has been associated not with an authoritarian regime but with 


* Research for this article was done in Paris in 1956-57 when the author was on a Fulbright 
scholarship. 


‘There is a considerable amount of periodical literature both in French and English on various 
aspects of the postwar civil service in France, but practically nothing in book form. Macridis 
and Brown, in “The Study of Politics in France since the Liberation: a Critical Biography,” 
APSR, September, 1957, pp. 825-26, indicate the curious aspect of this lack by pointing 
out that “every informed Frenchman is inclined to believe that the civil service and the 
great bureaucratic formations, such as the Inspecteurs des finances, govern France.” Sources 
for this paper, other than those cited specifically below, include: le Secrétariat Général du 
Gouvernement (ed.), L’Organisation Gouvernementale, Administrative, et Judiciaire de la 
France (Paris, 1952); René Cassin, “Recent Reforms in the Government and Administration 
of France,” Public Administration (London), Autumn, 1950, pp. 179-87; Peter Campbell, 
“The French Civil Service,” New Zealand Journal of Public Administration (Wellington), 
September, 1955, pp. 36-52; Jacques Bing, “Le malaise dans la fonction publique,” Esprit 
(Paris), April and June, 1956, pp. 57-67 and 200-211; and T. Feyzioglu, “Reforms in the 
Higher French Civil Service since 1945,” Public Administration (London), Spring and 
Summer, 1955, pp. 68-88 and 173-89; Georges Langrod, “The French Council of State: 
Its Role in the Formulation and Implementation of Administrative Law,” APSR, September, 
1955, pp. 673-93. I am also indebted to a small group of French civil servants — mostly 
members of the Council of State but serving in a variety of capacities outside of that 
institution — who helped supply much of the information given here. 


*The term Cabinet ministériel is seldom translated into English because of possible confusion 
with our usage of the word “cabinet” to denote the core ministers of the Government work- 
ing collectively. In French the word cabinet usuaily refers to a body of the cabinet min- 
stériel type, i.e., a small group of personal advisers to an official. But the constitution and 
institutions of the Fourth Republic make it hard to escape difficulty with this terminology. 
The 1946 Constitution uses the word cabinet to mean some, but apparently not all, of 
the members of the Government. The French equivalent of the English Cabinet is really 
the Council of Ministers, the only constitutional decision-making body within the ex- 
ecutive, and for this reason one of the least interesting of such bodies. The Council of 
Ministers was attended by all ministers by right, and often by the most important of the 
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the parliamentary system of the Fourth Republic.* And it is with their operation 
in this system that this article is largely concerned. Suffice it to say for the recent 
status of the institution that, as Premier, De Gaulle seemed to use his own minis- 
terial cabinet as a combination general staff and governmental secretariat, ap- 
parently having substituted in this way his own personal aides for those provided 
formerly by the Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement, once the premier’s prim- 
ary agency for ministerial co-ordination.‘ At the same time it may be assumed 
that the ministerial cabinets of the other members of the De Gaulle Government 
had rather less to do than was the case for their predecessors before May 13, 
1958. Nevertheless, should France re-establish some sort of plural executive — 
which seems quite likely at this time — it is certain that an institution of the 
ministerial cabinet type will again have useful functions to perform in the process 
by which executive decisions are reached. 

Not only did the existence of a plural executive demand such an institution 
but so did the constitutional theory of the republican and parliamentary regime. 
For each member of the Government — or at least each holder of a portfolio — 
played a dual role in the formation of policy. He had to be at one and the same 
time the chief administrative officer of his department, and a political figure 
directly responsible for his administration to parliament. The double task result- 
ing therefrom — of translating the demands of parliamentary support into spe- 
cific legislative programs, and of giving these programs effective administrative 
application — required each minister to have at his disposal a source of expert 
advice and support. 

Finally, while the ministerial cabinets owed their existence partially to these 
conditions, one other factor made them a vital adjunct to the operation of the 


secretaries of state. But to add to the confusion some premiers also sometimes called 
a meeting of still other members of the Government, this meeting being known formall 
as the Council of the Cabinet. This Council included all ministers, all secretaries of state, 
and occasionally some under-secretaries of state as well. In an attempt to obviate confusior 
this article will use the terms “ministerial cabinet” and “cabinet” interchangeably to des 
ignate the group of personal advisers appointed by each member of the Government, mem 
bers of the Government meaning ministers, secretaries of state, and under-secretaries 

state. Then, rather inaccurately, it will use the term “minister” to cover all these ranks 


* Since this was written I have received a letter from a well-informed French correspondent say- 
ing, “Que d’innovations dans la composition et le fonctionnement des cabinets ministériels 
The reader will have to interpret this tantalizing bit of information as best he may. 

*There is some evidence that M. Georges Pompidou, Premier de Gaulle’s directeur de cabinet 
took over some if not all of the functions once performed by M. André Ségalat, the 
Secretary General of the Government under the Fourth Republic. On M. Ségalat’s role, and 
on that of his organization, see inter alia Roy C. Macridis, “The Cabinet Secretariat in 
France,” Journal of Politics, November, 1951, pp. 589-603, and my unpublished doctoral 
dissertation “Executive Organization and Administrative Practice in the [Vth Republic of 
France” (Stanford University, 1958), chaps. ii and iv, passim. 


*On the face of it the De Gaulle constitution will change this feature of the French parlia- 
mentary tradition by obliging members of the legislature to resign from their chambers 
when appointed to posts in the Government. Whether this device will actually be used t 

reduce parliamentary influence over the administration is yet to be determined by the 

operation of the new regime. The fact that Premier Debré seeks the approval of the new 

National Assembly for his programs would seem to go somewhat on the way of restoring the 

old practice. 
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French parliamentary system — the factor of executive instability. The minis- 
terial cabinets of today significantly trace their lineage back to the last decades 
of the ancien régime, the very period when ministerial instability became a prom- 
inent feature of French political life. And this continuing instability has provided 
an excellent soil for the growth and evolution of the institution. 

The early history of the ministerial cabinets is revealing. They began as an 
administrative device of the ancien régime by which each of the king’s ministers 
appointed at will a group of private secretaries. These secretaries studied matters 
of interest to the patron whom they served, prepared dossiers, received those 
soliciting information and favors, and carried out a variety of missions in which 
discretion and secrecy were the most common ingredients. Whether these sec- 
retaries were chosen from among the younger sons of the nobility or not their 
service with a minister provided them with an administrative training very use- 
ful to a fruitful career in royal service. 

Similarly, men who had passed through the cabinets of both Napoleons 
constituted an important reserve of talent from which was chosen a fair propor- 
tion of all prefectoral and diplomatic administrators. Indeed, until the relatively 
firm establishment of the parliamentary system under the Third Republic it 
appears that the chief importance of ministerial cabinets was to provide a training 
ground for young men who hoped to make a career of politics or administration.’ 

Although the apprenticeship characteristic of the institution was still very 
evident in the early decades of the Third Republic — it was one of the things 
De Jouvenal gibed at in La République des Camarades* — the ministerial cab- 
inets of that time had already begun to assume some of the functions later 
to constitute their most significant aspect under the Fourth Republic. By World 
War I these new functions had become so vital as to be treated as playing the 
major part in interministerial co-ordination by a competent observer of the time.® 

Such new functions of the ministerial cabinets, and the concomitant utility 
of the institution to the modern parliamentary regimes, resulted from the grow- 
ing authority of the executive itself. While for about half its life the Third 
Republic could probably afford —and was certainly encouraged —to take a 
laissez-faire attitude toward social and economic affairs, the exigencies of rapid 
economic and military evolution beginning just before World War I served notice 
on France that the “good old days” and the politics appropriate to them were 
going fast. Efforts at real social change were temporarily doomed even before 
Blum’s ill-fated Government came to power. But the last five years of the Third 





“See Philip Williams, Politics in Post-War France (2d ed.; London: Longmans, Green, 1955), 
p. 327 and n. He remarks that “whatever its dangers, an institution of the cabinet type 
is indispensable if the changing ministers are to keep any effective control over their 
permanent advisers, It is an essential safeguard against rule by bureaucracy.” 

Annuaire des Cabinets Ministériels, ministére Guy Mollet (Paris: Office Francais d’Editions 
Documentaires, 1956), pp. 5-6. Although unofficial, this periodical is the best source of 
information on cabinet personnel because it contains biographical sketches. 

“Robert de Jouvenal, La République des Camarades (Paris, 1914), p. 112. 

"Chambre des Députés, Proposition de loi de M. Louis Marin, tendant a créer un service adminis- 
tratif permanent 4 la présidence du Conseil des Ministres et & préciser ses attributions. 
Document parlementaire no. 159, 12é législature, session extraordinaire de 1919, annexe au 

procés-verbal de la 2@ séance du 31 décembre 1919, Paris, pp. 17-21. 
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Republic were marked by some basic administrative reforms.'® Following the 
Liberation these reforms, elaborated through the activities De Gaulle had deemed 
appropriate to the Free French Movement in London and Algiers, were taken up 
and expanded still further by the Fourth Republic in its early years, so much so 
indeed that one commentator has referred to these events of 1945-48 as a “silent 
administrative revolution.” 11 The result of these changes was effectively to in- 
crease the powers of the Government, and they may truly be said to have resulted 
from a popular demand that the state intervene more in the social and economic 
affairs of the nation. Under these circumstances it is ironic that the reformers 
of the post-Liberation period were unable to make the most vital change of all 
— one which would lend stability to the Government itself. But this having been 
the case it is natural that the powers which the public had hoped would accrue 
to the Government be exercised somewhere, however imperfectly. The tasks 
confronting the members of the Government were enormous; denied the most 
important adjunct of their nominal powers —a relatively lengthy stay in office 
— it was not surprising that they made the best of the devices of efficient adminis- 
tration which lay at hand. Of these the ministerial cabinets were certainly among 
the most useful. 


SIZE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTERIAL CABINETS 


Being of spontaneous origin, the ministerial cabinets enjoyed but a meagre 
legal definition of their structure, and virtually none of their functions. Their 
size and hierarchy were in principle determined by a series of laws and decrees, 
the first of which appeared in 1911. Recent legislation provided for the following 
cabinet posts: directeur de cabinet, directeur-adjoint, chef de cabinet, chef- 
adjoint, chargés de mission or attachés, conseillers techniques, and chef de sec- 
rétariat particulier with secretarial staff. Although the 1911 regulation limited 
the number of posts to seven, by 1951 each minister was permitted ten, each sec- 
retary of state seven, and each under-secretary of state six. Exceptions were made 
for the premier who was allowed an unlimited number (Mendés-France had the 
largest with seventeen), and for the more important of the other ministers who 
could have eleven and occasionally more.*” 

If the intention of these regulations was to determine lines of command and 
to fix the size of ministerial cabinets success was not achieved. On the one hand, 
the implied hierarchy of the cabinet was of little importance because its members 
seldom acted collectively; and on the other, the number of these personal aides 


* The most important of these reforms of the thirties was the establishment of a formal Office 
of the Premier (la Présidence du Conseil des Ministres) with its relatively permanent staf, 
the General Secretariat of the Government. 

“" Williams, op. cit., p. 404. He adds that this development is “as important as any of the strictly 
constitutional changes.” 

“In examining departmental budgets the ministry of finances asks only for lump estimates for 

the maintenance of the ministerial cabinets overlooking the terms of the law which requires 

these expenses to be itemized by position and rank. See the finance ministry’s circulaire 

(47-13/B2) of July 31, 1954. Prior to the Mollet Government (1956) the average number 

of official personal aides for all members of the Government had averaged between 250 

and 275. 
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showed a clear tendency to increase during the life of the Fourth Republic, cul- 
minating in the appointment of about 350 by members of the Mollet Government 
in 1956. 

Formal action taken by individual members of the cabinet resulted from 
written delegation on the part of the minister himself, although such delegation 
was permitted only when the minister was acting as administrative head of his 
department. Yet inevitably the authority to sign administrative orders meant in 
many instances the power to make decisions.” 

But formal delegation of administrative power from minister to cabinet 
member is suggestive of the entire realm of cabinet activities under the Fourth 
Republic. These in effect involved replacing the minister in a variety of ways, 
as well as aiding him in the important task of policy initiation. The fact that 
cabinet members no longer constituted simply a group of the minister’s favorites 
is of great significance: the tasks they performed were well beyond the capabilities 
of just a band of camarades. The amplitude and variety of these tasks indicated 
a clear division of labor: the ministerial cabinets made possible a decentralization 
of the decision-making process at the highest departmental levels.’ 

First among these tasks was that of a “section de commandement.” * Like 
the minister himself certain members of his cabinet were called upon to oversee 
the daily operations of those services within the portfolio. But such cabinet per- 
sonnel were more than links in the chain of command between minister and de- 
partment; they actually relieved the minister of myriad duties arising from all 
phases of departmental activity. All matters with political implications emanat- 
ing from any one of a department’s branches immediately fell within the cabinet’s 
purview, and routine affairs came to be distributed among these branches by 
the cabinet, with information on only the more important transmitted to the 
mininster. 

The cabinet also took a major part in drawing up departmental notes (cir- 
culaires ministérielles) which give precise standards for the application of laws, 
decrees, administrative rulings, and so forth. Although in principle branch 
directors are competent to prepare them, the increasing complexity of state activ- 
ities brought about the cabinet’s intervention in order to reduce overlapping 
responsibilities within each department. A cabinet thus acted as the highest co- 
ordinating agent for each portfolio, with sufficient knowledge and authority to 
prevent contradictory operations. Under the Fourth Republic it was not unknown 
for a minister not to make the acquaintance of his branch directors at all, relying 
exclusively on his cabinet to take care of all operational details. 


"On the technicalities of formal delegation in the ministerial cabinets see Jean-Louis Seurin, 
“Les cabinets ministériels,” Revue du Droit Public . .. (Paris), 1956, pp. 1259-60, and 
Bernard Chenot, Les Institutions Administratives Frangaises (Paris, 1957), p. 160. Although 
the Council of State had ruled that the signature of ministerial aides could not be con- 
sidered valid where delegation had not been expressly authorized by decree, ministers of 
the Fourth Republic seldom mentioned the specific matters to be delegated in such decrees, 
thereby retaining a considerable freedom of action for themselves in regard to their cabinet 
appointees and to the permanent officials in their departments. 

‘Seurin, op. cit., pp. 1257 ff. 

*This term is used by Chenot, op. cit., p. 160. 
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But care of operational details implied yet a broader function for ministerial 
cabinets. They inevitably became to a certain extent the agency by which poten- 
tial legislative ideas originating within a department were given concrete expres- 
sion.'* What is most noteworthy here is that on more than one occasion a min- 
insterial cabinet was charged with the full responsibility of drawing up a minis- 
ter’s legislative program.’* Under these circumstances the cabinet became the 
whole creative side of a department —a true brain trust rather than simply a 
useful link between administrative and political personnel. 

Under the Fourth Republic the ministerial cabinets also played an important 
role in interministerial relations. A directeur or chef de cabinet was considered 
as an official spokesman for his minister and department not only by other de- 
partments but by the Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement as well. In preparing 
the agenda for the various councils of the Government the Secretary General 
estimated the degree of agreement among the ministers largely on the basis of 
information received from the various cabinet directors.** Such information 
enabled the premier not only to avoid wasting much time in the higher decision- 
making bodies but also to smooth over differences between his ministers before 
such differences were dignified by a discussion in the Council of Ministers. 

In the realm of the more strictly political tasks of the minister — his relations 
with parliament, press, and public — his official aides again had important jobs 
to do. Nearly every minister of the Fourth Republic had his parliamentary at- 
tachés, who enjoyed special seating within the legislative chambers as well as 
access to all debates. These men not only warned their patrons when their 
presence would likely become essential in the chamber but also kept knowing 
fingers on the pulse of every parliamentary group. Parliamentary attachés main 
tained regular contacts with the secretariats (bureaux) of the chambers as well 
as with the standing committees, and also had the task of helping to answer 
written questions from the legislators and preparing the ministers for inter- 
pellations. 

Public relations fell within the scope of duties performed by certain cabinet 
members, too. The more important ministers had press attachés who took care 
of such matters. One recent observer has described the “near tradition” created 
by these attachés, in terms of a “subtle diplomacy involving personal acquaint- 
ances and little chats, for which the bar and the corridors of the National As 





* See the “Réglement intérieur des travaux du gouvernement,” Notes Documentaires et Etud 
(Paris: la Documentation Frangaise, no. 605, série francaise, cxxxi, April 22, 1947), p. 3. The 
complete process and the role played by each agency in the drafting of Government bills 
is described by Seurin, op. cit., pp. 1266-67. Under the procedures of the Fourth Republic 
every minister could originate Government projects. 

™ This fact has been discovered by the Council of State. In its task of reviewing Government 
bills for consistency and continuity it often checks back with some permanent official in 
the originating department who, because of his nominal position, might naturally be th« 
to have had an important part in drafting the text and to be aware of its precise inten 
On more than one occasion the Council found out that the official in question had never 
even heard of the project. 





* This aspect of the Secretariat’s work was explained to me by an official of that agency 
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sembly provide the usual decor,” *® The purpose of such diplomacy was to stimu- 
late favorable reports on the ministers and to discourage the circulation of un- 
savory items. 

Yet another task assumed by some member of a minister’s cabinet concerned 
party relations. Even in those parties of relatively lax discipline good relations 
between their members in the Government and local party leaders could be 
very valuable, while in those where a strong group of militants constantly chal- 
lenged the authority of the parliamentary groups to make party doctrine good 
relations were absolutely indispensable. For this purpose many ministers em- 
ployed a chargé de mission who attended party meetings on various levels and in 
various places as representative of his patron. 

Before May 13, 1958, members of ministerial cabinets had many contacts 
beyond the range of legislature, executive, and party. Pressure groups have always 
found relations with ministerial cabinets particularly fruitful.2° A cabinet spared 
its chief time and energy by screening these visitors so that the most important 
ones were seen at the most opportune time. Ministers also had to attend all 
sorts of receptions and social affairs whose relevance to the political scene has 
never been sure but which have been too strongly rooted in tradition to be 
avoided or neglected.** These social duties were distributed among the members 
of the cabinet in order to make sure that the minister himself went to the ones 


where his presence would be most useful. 


PERSONNEL OF THE MINISTERIAL CABINETS 


The most important fact about cabinet personnel under the Fourth Republic 
was the predominance of civil servants among them. Even under the previous 
regime there had been a tendency for ministers to choose a fair proportion of their 
personal aides from among civil service ranks. By hiring there the very limited 
funds available for official aides went much further, because civil servants con- 
tinued to draw the salary of the posts which they held at the time of appointment 
to a cabinet. In addition, they were entitled to return to those posts upon the 
fall of the ministers with whom they had been associated, without jeopardy to 
previous rank, salary, or longevity. These factors made them particulary available 
for service in ministerial cabinets. But their availability was matched under the 
Fourth Republic by the necessity felt by the ministers of having both sympathetic 
and expert advice which only ranking civil servants were in a position to render. 


"Seurin, op. cit., p. 1273. 


“On these contacts see Marcel Abraham, “Le ministre et ses services,” La Nef (Paris), April- 
May 1951, pp. 101 ff, and the entire May 1953 issue of Esprit, which was devoted to the 
operation of pressure groups on the French political scene. 

Seurin, op. cit., p. 1268. 


‘Members of the Grands Corps and other elite services may be “detached” for varying periods 
from their corps of origin without losing their positions within them. These periods of 
service extérieur usually do not last more than two years, but the Secretary General of the 
Government who served in that role throughout the Republic was advanced in rank in 
his service of origin just as if he had served the entire twelve years in the Council of State 
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Under these circumstances it is not surprising that personnel from the vari- 
ous elite corps were called upon to fill the need. They were the ones most likely 
to have had the wide range of experience and perspective which the department 
itself and its political head were most likely to lack.2* A tendency to recruit 
among the civil service elite was particularly evident, for example, for the posi- 
tions of conseillers techniques, whose basic task was to apply technical knowledge 
to problems for which political considerations did not obviously supply an 
answer.** 

Since a minister’s cabinet incorporates the principle of the division of labor 
it is natural that a certain variety of talent and training was to be found among 
its members. Under the Fourth Republic there was a general line of demarcation, 
for example, between the tasks of a director and a chef de cabinet. The former 
was considered the administrative expert while the latter advised the minister 
rather on the political aspects of a question.** But greater prestige was associated 
with the post of director than with any other in the cabinet, and it was far more 
sought after than that of chef.?* 

Further analysis of cabinet personnel reveals other features of specialization. 
The posts of press attaché — the major exception to the rule of employing from 
the civil service, because they were invariably filled by journalists — were, from 
1945 to 1955, the most stable of all. The press contacts that were useful to 
one minister were evidently just as valuable to his successors. But the degree of 
stability among cabinet personnel as a whole was certainly one of the most con 


77m 
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spicuous features of the institution during that ten-year period. Over-all 
people filled 6,303 positions.** Yet the average suggested here is a little mislead- 
ing for a few cabinet personnel — and this is especially true of some of the most 





prominent — appeared in the service of fifteen of the nineteen Governments of 


this period, while many others appeared in more than ten. Even allowing for the 
reappearance of some ministers in several successive Governments, cabinet per- 
sonnel enjoyed a fair degree of stability in their own right.”* 


* Four departments have established secrétariats généraux, but it does not appear that they 
fill the tasks for which they were designed. See J.-B. Duroselle, “L’élaboration de la politique 
étrangére francaise,” Revue de Science Politique (Paris), July-September 1956, pp. 508-24 
Parliament has long feared the establishment of permanent staff and co-ordinating officials 
with regular access to the ministers, 

*Seurin, op. cit., pp. 1255 ff. He points out that the conseillers techniques practically never 
came from backgrounds of law, journalism, teaching, and local administration. Of all posts 
in ministerial cabinets from 1945 to 1955 some 14 per cent were held by technical advisors 
And of these 31 per cent were filled by members of the Grand Corps, 10 per cent by other 
hauts fonctionnaires, 10 per cent by engineers. 





* Ibid. Of the 650 posts of directeur and directeur-adjoint existing within the ministerial cabinets 
from 1945 to 1955, 32 per cent were held by men coming from the Grands Corps. On the 
other hand, but 16 per cent were held by prefects, whose “political” experience is obvious 
Of the remaining percentage only one generalization seems to be valid: the vast maijorit 
of them were filled by civil servants. 

* Ibid., pp. 1269-70. 

* Ibid., p. 1255. 

* The stability was generally highest among directeurs and chefs de cabinet, and for press at 
tachés. It was lowest for conseillers techniques, who were usually called upon to deal wit! 
some specific problem and who disappeared from the scene once that problem had bee 

resolved. 
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Another interesting feature of cabinet members was the prominent position 
accorded to men of financial training. In E. Faure’s second Government (Febru- 
ary 25, 1955—January 24, 1956) for example, nearly a quarter of the various 
ministers’ personal aides (60 out of 276) had had financial training and experi- 
ence.*” One explanation for the great use of such experts lay in the plethora of 
budgetary problems faced by every state service. But so far as members of the 
Finance Inspectorate and the Court of Accounts were concerned another reason 
was also valid: their training and practical experience throughout a wide range 
of state services gave them an invaluable perspective in the highly compart- 
mentalized administrative system of France.*° 

Obviously one of the criteria for the appointment of cabinet personnel was 
specialized proficiency. But what other factors entered into the choices made by 
the ministers of the Fourth Republic? Oddly enough, party affiliation was usually 
not an important consideration.*? Much more important to a minister was the 
existence of a similarity of political outlook between his personal aides and him- 
self. The average minister felt the need for more than a neutral expert at his 
command; he wanted rather an expert guided by a social philosophy sympathetic 
to his own. Such similarity of view was naturally most essential between the 
minister and his closest cabinet associates, the director and chef de cabinet, but 
nomination to any cabinet post has always been indicative of a firm mutual 
trust.** 

The advantages accruing to a minister by appointment of personal aides are 
clear enough, but what of the advantages to the aides themselves? In spite of low 

alaries and uncertainty of tenure cabinet posts were assiduouly sought under the 
Fourth Republic, even by those of high rank in the regular civil service. The 
advantage of having been a cabinet member no longer constituted a real attrac- 


‘“Les cabinets ministériels et leur composition,” L’Economie Nationale (Paris), June 9, 1955, p. 
6. Sixteen came from the Finance Inspectorate, twenty-six were administrateurs civils 
from the ministry of finances, eleven were members of the Court of Accounts, and seven 
were agents from various financial services of departmental headquarters staffs. Their 
wide distribution among the various cabinets was also noteworthy. Ten were appointed by 
the minister of finance, six by the ministers and secretaries of state associated with the 
Premier’s Office, four by the minister of national defense, three by the minister of foreign 
affairs, while the rest were distributed among the remaining cabinets of that Government. 

efects also made an impressive showing among cabinet personnel in Faure’s Government. 
Twenty-four found posts therein, most often as chefs de cabinet where their special knowl- 
edge of local politics and administrative problems made them especially valuable. Nor were 
academic people unappreciated: 16 ministerial aides were university professors. And after 
them in number came 14 inspectors and administrators of overseas territories, 13 military 
officers, 13 officials from foreign affairs and the diplomatic corps, 13 from the Council of 
State, 13 engineers, 13 journalists, 10 magistrates, and so on. The relatively small number of 
Councillors of State in the ministerial cabinets is subject to a variety of explanations. One 
is that they were already placed in considerable numbers in posts of high authority through- 
ut the administrative services, e.g., in the Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement, an agency 
which was virtually their private preserve. And the Council has about only 115 members 
at full strength. But the Councillors who did hold positions in the ministerial cabinets 
invariably held the most important ones so that their limited number therein is not indica- 
tive of their real influence. 


The Mollet Government would appear to have been the most consistent in the appointment of 
cabinet personnel for patronage reasons. Probably the discipline of the SFIO demanded as 
much. See Annuaire des Cabinets Ministériels, ministére Guy Mollet (Paris, 1956). 

For example, in the post-Liberation trials of collaborators participation in the cabinet of a 

Vichy minister was prima facie evidence of guilt. Chenot, op. cit., pp. 161-62. 
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tion to the ambitious, for although irregular advancement had in the past been a 
major reward — within the civil service for someone who was already a fone 
tionnaire, or entrance into the civil service without examination for someone 
who was not — both odious publicity and law had helped to curb these prac 
tices.** More important, ministers could hardly afford to throw away the real 
services their cabinets were able to render by doing this kind of favor as readil 
as their predecessors had in the Third Republic.** 

Rather than being a sop to the importuning ambitious, appointment to a 
ministerial cabinet under the Fourth Republic usually meant that the subject had 


‘ 
y 


already arrived. If nominally the post of directeur de cabinet was no higher than 
one of director of a departmental branch, in practice it was the former who was 
closer to the centers of power, with a better view not only of departmental activi- 
ties but those of the whole Government as well.*® Then, having once served in 
a ministerial cabinet the chances were one in three of being asked to serve again, 
quite possibly in a more important role than formerly if one had acquitted him- 
self well the first time. And for the man who had “chosen” his boss well there 
might some day have come the opportunity to serve in the cabinet of a prime 
minister.*® 

Wherein lies the significance of the kind of personnel attracted to the con- 
temporary ministerial cabinets? The question has usually been put in the form of 
asking whether the institution has served as a spur or a brake to the kind of 
initiatives of which France has stood so long in need. The customary view used 
to be that cabinet personnel in general tended to spur the minister on in his search 
for new policy, first by acting as a screen between him and the permanent officials 
of his department and second by supplying him with practical, yet bureaucrati- 
cally disinterested, ideas not likely to emanate from the permanent officials safely 
ensconced behind their piles of red tape. This view was based on two considera- 
tions. One maintained the inevitability of opposition between transient ministe- 
rial cabinet and the permanent, highly specialized officials of the headquarters 
staffs. The second was based on the premise that cabinet personnel were bj 
their nature more likely to respect the needs of the public than were the per 
manent officials whose independence of, if not indifference to, the desires of the 
public was notorious. 





* But cf. Seurin, op. cit., p. 1238. Such irregular advancement as took place under the F 
Republic usually took the form of appointment to the directorships of the public and sem 
public enterprises, positions whose pay and prestige were quite out of line with th« 
the regular civil service. But the number of such plums available was so limited tl 
is doubtful whether many ranking civil servants sought jobs in the ministerial cabinets in 
the hope of being appointed to them. 


* David Thomson, Democracy in France (2d ed.; London: Oxford University Press, 1954), p 





* The authority of the prime minister’s directeur de cabinet was shown by the fact that when M 
Jules Moch served Blum in this capacity in 1946 he caused considerable confusion amor 
members of the Government and embarrassment to his patron by giving orders in | 


name about which Blum knew nothing. 


* The cabinet of the premier was especially important in the Fourth Republic because, like 
the premier himself, it was freed from the tasks of supervising the routine operation 
department, and was thus able to play the role of brain trust to the maximum. 
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This traditional view has recently been challenged because under the Fourth 
Republic cabinet personnel not only came from the regular civil service, but 
largely from its highest ranks.**7 The willingness of such officials to accept ap- 
pointment in ministerial cabinets is sufficient evidence, it has been contended, 
to show that these agencies were more likely to reflect the traditional attitudes 
and concerns of the permanent administrative services than the operative ideals 
if the political arena. For this reason it has been maintained that ministerial 
cabinets simply constitute another device by which the French bureaucracy has 
cast its coils more firmly than ever around the people’s representatives, able as 
never before to limit the only legal expression of the people’s will. 

The basic premise of both these views is certainly open to doubt. While it 
may be true that the recent training of the higher ranks of civil servants — in 
“Sciences Po” and the National School of Administration — provided these 
ficials with a common ground for understanding and co-operation, it is by no 
means certain that it also provided them with a common set of ready-made 
political opinions for every future circumstance.** On the contrary, evidence of 
diversity of political opinion among the upper ranks of the civil service, and 
among the elite corps especially, has been indicated by their willingness to accept 
posts within the ministerial cabinets. Besides showing a natural desire to be close 
to the centers of power and the decision-making processes such willingness also 
demonstrates a partiality for particular policies and particular political masters.*® 
The stereotyped bureaucrat of cautious, if not antirepublican, principle, certainly 
preferred the safe anonymity of a vast department to running the risks attendant 
upon espousing the cause of some particular politician. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These reflections suggest the importance which may be attributed to the 
ministerial cabinets of the Fourth Republic. While the ruling majority of elected 
representatives showed themselves almost as incoherently conservative as their 
predecessors in the Third in spite of the shift in political jargon toward the left, 
the Fourth Republic did show many signs of progressive strength. Though it 
lamentably failed to answer the problems of the dissolving empire it nevertheless 
assumed the initiative in practical steps toward European integration even while 


Seurin, op. cit., p. 1288. He writes: “I should for my part be tempted to speak of a real reversal 
of the situation. The cabinet tends to become rather a supplementary brake on the applica- 
tion of a new line of policy, supposing that the minister is inclined to promote one. In 
any case, so far as this movement [of the highest civil servants into the cabinets] tends to 
become accentuated the ministerial cabinet will progressively lose its stimulating action.” 
1 this question see Nicholas Wahl, “The French Political System,” in Samuel H. Beer and 
Adam B. Ulam (eds.), Patterns of Government, the Major Political Systems of Europe (New 
York: Random House, 1958), pp. 324, 328; and Charles Brindillac, “Les hauts fonction- 
naires,” Esprit (Paris), June, 1953 pp. 864, 873. Dr. Wahl in particular expresses a view 
which is somewhat at odds with the one expressed here. See André Bertrand in The Civil 
Service in Britain and France, ed. W. A. Robson (London: Clarke, Irwin, 1956), pp. 183-84. 
He minimizes the danger of creating a monolithic civil service, and of bias or indoctrination 
of the students at the Ecole Nationale d’Administration 
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king evidence of initiative on the part of one civil servant in found in Pierre Gerbet, “La 
genése du plan Schuman, de ses origines 4 la déclaration du 9 mai 1950,” Rewue Francaise 
de Science Politique (Paris), July-September 1956, pp. 525-53. 
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laying the foundation for a healthier social and economic life at home. The 
steady increase in French productivity combined with the fact that French in- 
dustrial workers now provisionally enjoy the highest wages and the best social 
protection of the six nations of ECS pool is much to the regime’s credit.*° And 
the fact that the fall of the Fourth Republic was engineered by the extreme 
Right indicates not that immobilisme was its real fault, but rather that it moved 
too far and too fast, neglecting to sell itself not only to the conservatives but t 
many of its potential supporters as well. 

This failure to publicize its real claims to fame is nowhere better illustrated 
than by the fact that many ordinarily astute observers saw in it nothing but an 
imitation — and often a pale one at that — of its predecessor. Of course in the 
operation of its legislature and in the instability of its leaders it had increasingly 
to carry the stigma of the Third. But administratively it greatly extended the 
reforms begun in the last years of the Third — most significantly by having en- 
listed the services of a wide variety of administrative talent. In this process of 
enlistment the evolving ministerial cabinets played no small part. Incorporated 
with the other changes wrought by the “silent administrative revolution” of 
1944-48 they contributed greatly to the successes which must in all justice be 
credited to the Fourth Republic. 

Because the constitution of the Fifth Republic attempts to reduce the in 
fluence of the legislators and, in some manner yet to be determined, dissociate 
the executive from them in order to increase its own stability, it would seem 
likely to reduce the importance of the role so recently played by the ministerial 
cabinets. Whether a new device of a comparable order will evolve to take ad- 
vantage of the administrative talents distributed throughout the civil service 
remains to be seen. 

What the new leaders may have difficulty in believing is that the ranking 
civil servants are not what they used to be in the Second Empire, and that if 
the new regime wants to extract the full benefit from its potential leadershir 
De Gaulle & Cie will have to show a flexibility and diversity of spirit which 
they pretend to have deplored in the system just discarded. It is by no mean: 
certain that the ruling Right will develop an adaptability sufficient to this task 
But should it do so France will once again have shown herself on the whole 
better at constitution making when she goes at it in an evolutionary rather than 
a revolutionary manner. 


“ The qualification “provisional” has to be made because the state has not been able to pay ful 
for the social program, and the deficit must be compensated for by an inflation often harde 
on some of the classes which the program was supposed to protect. In this sense the s 
advances will not be fully consolidated until greater currency stability is attained, and u 
the upper classes are obliged to pay more for the maintenance of these benefits than th 
do at present. A certain proportion of the benefits bestowed by the Fourth Republic we 
on paper, in more than one sense, and in this way a kind of compromise was worked 
between the major possessing and the working classes—a compromise which was tet 
porarily, at least, not wholly unsatisfactory to either group. 
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THE RENOVATION THAT FAILED: 
MENDES-FRANCE AND THE RADICAL PARTY* 


LuTHER A. ALLEN 


University of Massachusetts 


Y MAY, 1958, there was virtual unanimity in France and elsewhere con- 
cerning the need to modify, perhaps drastically, the Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic. The insurrection in Algiers brought General de Gaulle 
to power in circumstances requiring both a solution to the Algerian problem and 
a renovation of French political institutions. Pierre Mendés-France, throughout 
the short life of the Fourth Republic and especially after the termination of his 
brief period of service as premier, devoted himself to these twin problems. Un- 
like De Gaulle, he made no frontal attack on the political system with its multi- 
plicity of parties. The Third and Fourth Republics, for him, were the Republic, 
constituting a tradition of parliamentary democracy worthy of preservation. What 
was needed was a renovation of the existing system in order to resolve the major 
problems of economic reconstruction and the recasting of the links between 
France and her overseas possessions. Cabinet instability was the characteristic 
vice, but if it were to be reduced and more affirmative government to develop, 
the place to begin was not the formal constitution but the structure, the appeal, 
the representation, and the co-ordination of the larger political parties, especially 
those of the non-Communist Left who traditionally were the defenders of the 
Republic and who were the most likely sources of a reformist policy capable of 
constructive action at home and overseas. 

What did Mendés-France try to do and why did he fail? In an effort to deal 
with these questions in the perspective of the collapse of the Fourth Republic it 
s first necessary to examine the organizational problems posed by Mendés- 
France’s own party, the Radical Socialists, and to survey chronologically his ef- 
forts in broad outline. Following this is an attempt to characterize the function- 
ng of the Radical-Socialist party under the influence of Mendés-France by ex- 
amining the practices of (a) the extraparliamentary party organization; (b) the 
party in the electoral process; and (c) the parliamentary party with its relation- 
ship to other parties, to governments, and to major policy issues. Finally some 


*This article is the product of research undertaken in France during two extended visits in 
1956 and 1957. The author would like to express particular appreciation to the staff of the 
Centre de documentation of the Fondation nationale des sciences politiques in Paris and to 
numerous unnamed officials of the Radical-Socialist party in Paris and in selected départe- 
ments. 

Gordon Wright has recently suggested the need for study of the organization and character of 
the French Radical-Socialist party, “Some Unexplored Avenues in French Political Be- 
haviour,” PROD (Political Research: Organization and Design), I (May, 1958), 14. The 
best effort at describing the internal organization of the Radical party in its pre-Mendésist 
phase is Alain Gourdain, “Le Parti Radical,” in Maurice Duverger (ed.), Partis politiques et 

lasses sociales (Paris, 1955), pp. 223-39. An analysis of changes in the statutes of the party 
in 1955, is found in J. A. Laponce, “Mendés-France and the Radical Party,” Western Political 
Quarterly, XI (June, 1958), 340-56. See also C. Nicolet, Le Radicalisme (Paris, 1957); Philip 
Williams, Politics in Post-War France (2nd ed.; London: Longmans, 1958), pp. 90-106 and 
xx-xxi; and Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (New York: Wiley, 1954) passim. 
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tentative conclusions will be advanced as to how far Mendés-France’s efforts at 
renovation succeeded, why he did not achieve his aims, and relationship of his 
undertaking to the fate of the Fourth Republic. 


I 


“At heart,” according to Maurice Duverger, it was the dream of Mendés 
France “to create a Radical party embodying numerous militants in a disciplined 
structure, to substitute a mass party like that of the French Socialist party in 
place of the old ‘cadre’ Radical party of the past.” * The French Radical-Socialist 
party possessed a traditional middle-class base, especially in that portion of France 
which is least industrialized. It was a “caucus” party of notables which neglected 
the recruitment of mass membership. Its basic units served mainly as loosely 
organized electoral societies possessing great autonomy and constituting electoral 
bastions for powerful parliamentary figures. The co-ordinating machinery of 
extraparliamentary organization lacked structure, articulation was weak, and 
local decentralization abounded. The Radicals were a party largely controlled 
by and oriented toward parliament. The party’s position in the political spectrum 
made it a pivotal governmental party most of the time. Inconsistent in alliances, 
it was opportunistic on many policy questions. Challenged by the SFIO to its 
left after 1905 and by the Communist party after 1920, it emerged weakened 
after World War II only to find the MRP to its left on social and even constitu- 
tional issues. Hostile to the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, the Radical 
party, mainstay of the Third Republic, nevertheless could have served as a re 
vitalizing force to the French parliamentary tradition. To do so it needed to 
imitate the organization of the SFIO* and the MRP, to try to turn the latter party 
or even both on the left, and, under Mendés-France, to provide the keystone of 
a stable government determined to resolve in time the problems of the French 
economy and especially of Algeria. 

In choosing to take over the apparatus and mystique of an existing organiza 
tion, Mendés-France sought to avoid the creation of a movement completely tied 
to one man. Certainly he challenged key traditions of the old party, and the 
character of its clientele was hardly ideal for so revolutionary an undertaking. 
Yet both he and his party shared the symbols of the Revolution and the Republic. 
In any case Mendés-France himself evoked great enthusiasm while he was pre- 
mier. The overthrow of his government after a dramatic and exhilarating seven 
months and seventeen days demonstrated the weakness of the party basis of his 
leadership. His government had raised the possibility of bringing vitality to the 
Fourth Republic; consequently his effort to build a political base for the future 
beginning with his own party stirred the interest of many republicans in France 


* Duverger et al., “Quel est l’avenir du Mendésisme?” L’Express, Feburary 8, 1957. For a criticism 
of Mendés-France’s decision to reform the Radical-Socialist party see Georges Lavau, “Mer 
désisme, prophétisme, guerre civile,” Esprit, No. 280 (January, 1960), 174-86. 

* Duverger, “La Toile de Pénélope,” Le Monde, April 4, 1957. 
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With the possible exception of De Gaulle, no man in recent French politics at- 
tained greater popularity;* similarly no recent French statesman has made more 
enemies nor suffered greater calumnies. 

In a sense Mendés-France was a traditional Radical. At an early age he 
implanted himself in the local politics of a provincial town and joined the 
Radical-Socialist party.’ Soon he was speaking at national party congresses, build- 
ing a strong Radical Committee in Louviers, and contributing toward the develop- 
ment of a strong Radical Federation for the Department of the Eure. Deputy in 
1932 and mayor of Louviers in 1935, he was among the “Young Turks” favoring 
the Popular Front alliance of Communists, Socialists, and Radicals, and he parti- 
cipated on a subordinate level in the brief second Popular Front government of 
Léon Blum in 1938. By 1945 he became president of the Departmental Council 
of the Eure. He had, in sum, established both strong local roots in the Radical 
tradition and status in the national party, especially on the parliamentary level. 
His resistance record and his obvious talents as an economist made him a 
brilliant choice after the Liberation for the post of finance minister in General de 
Gaulle’s provisional government. Characteristically his firm beliefs in the ne- 
cessity of rigorous monetary policy subsequently brought about his resignation. 
Instead of becoming the Sir Stafford Cripps of a French post-Liberation economy, 
he became an isolated Cassandra increasingly critical of French involvement in 
the Indochina war.* By late 1951 he began to attract attention because of his 
program which called for the curtailment of French overseas involvement and 
for the promotion of massive state-sponsored expansion of the French domestic 
economy. The Radical party’s tolerance of divergent opinions and personalities 
permitted this despite participation by many of its leading figures in increasingly 
right-wing governments. In June of 1953 Mendés-France won almost enough 
votes in the National Assembly to form a government committed to reverse 
French policy. His voice became stronger in party congresses and he attracted 
significant regional support. Characteristically most of the parliamentary group, 
however, upheld participation in the government of Joseph Laniel. It was Menés- 
France, himself, who brought that government down, concentrating his attacks 
mn the MRP’s role in the already disastrous Indochina war. 

The Mendés-France government had the support of the Radical group as 
did that of Laniel. The party apparatus remained in the hands of Léon Marti- 
naud-Déplat, a minister under Antoine Pinay and Laniel, and in the last weeks 
he and René Mayer, banker and Radical deputy from Constantine in Algeria, 
maneuvered to bring down the Mendés-France government. Twenty-four Radi- 
cals voted against Mendés-France in the fatal confidence vote of February 5, 1955. 
A Mendésist movement sprang up outside and inside the Radical party. His 


‘In a series of public opinion polls taken regularly since 1948 Mendés-France ranked highest of 
all French premiers during the early phases of their governments. Sondages: Revue francaise 
de l’opinion publique (1956, No. 3), pp. 48, 50-51, 52. 

The best biography is Alexander Werth, The Strange History of Pierre Mendés-France and the 
Great Conflict over French North Africa (London: Barrie, 1957). See also Claude Nicolet, 
Pierre Mendés-France ou le métier de Cassandre (Paris: Juillard, 1959). 

Alexander Werth, France 1940-1955 (London: Hale, 1956), pp. 551-53. 
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leadership had been popular and inspiring. France had been deprived of it by 
outworn political machinery. Now was the time to build from the bottom up 
the party structure, the alliances, the electoral system, and the platform which 
would provide a stable base for a Mendés-France government when a new par- 
liament was selected. Time was of the essence; elections were expected in June, 
1956. Unfortunately for the success of this venture, jealousies had been aroused 
by Mendés-France’s command of favorable public opinion outside parliament; 
political leaders reacted negatively to his aloof and somewhat authoritarian per- 
sonality and tactics as well as to the challenging, controversial character of his 
policies, especially in regard to North Africa. These elements contributed to the 
formation of road-blocks at many points in the political system. A fellow Radical 
succeeded him as premier, and the party apparatus sought to resist the Mendésist 
wave. 

After a three-month delay an extraordinary Radical Congress was held in 
Paris at which Mendés-France captured control of the extraparliamentary cen- 
tral apparatus. Following this coup of May 4, 1955, he proceeded to revise the 
party statutes, took steps toward building a mass membership, and devised a 
program for the elections expected in the middle of the following year. This 
was a major operation which required time and patient negotiation. His enemies 
cut short the time available and Mendés-France himself gave only limited atten- 
tion to party organization as such. The premiership of Edgar Faure, a Radical 
whose economic and colonial views were close to those of Mendés-France, dulled 
the political implications of the overthrow of Mendés-France despite the fact 
that the Faure government relied upon a right-wing alliance. Faure managed to 
bring about early elections without a change in the electoral law. Mendés-France, 
having only partially reconstructed the Radical party, hastily and generously 
endorsed Radical candidates and patched up an alliance with the SFIO, the mass 
party which had supported him most consistently while he was premier. 

The election of January 2, 1956, demonstrated that Mendésism was increas 
ing the electoral support and transforming the regional base of Radicalism. But 
at the same time there was the upsurge of Poujadism, and the effect of a divided 
Center (Mendés-France vs Edgar Faure) made the 1951 electoral law work 
revenge upon its chief architects. This time the Communists were nearly pro 
portionally represented in the National Assembly while center groups, notably 
the Radicals of various stripes, failed to secure the overrepresentation which they 
had enjoyed in 1951. Considerably stronger than the Radicals in parliament, the 
SFIO provided leadership for the “Republican Front” government and forced 
Mendés-France to play a subordinate role. Shortly thereafter pressure from 
Algeria led to the appointment of Robert Lacoste as ministre résident in Algeria 
and to a policy of military repression there which Mendés-France opposed as 2 
betrayal of the campaign promises of the “Republican Front.” Mendés-France 
resigned from the Mollet government while other Radicals continued as cabinet 
ministers. Increasingly the Radical parliamentary group split with the Mendésists 
becoming a minority fraction; a second splinter group was thrown off which, 
alongside that of Faure, further reduced the size of the group and challenged the 
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national and regional strength of the party organization. Mendés-France con- 
tinued to control the party headquarters but the movement for renovation lost 
its dynamism and electoral appeal. After a vain effort to introduce party dis- 
cipline, he resigned from the leadership of the party in May, 1957. The presi- 
dency of the party was conferred upon Edouard Daladier and two Radicals be- 
came premiers, Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury and Félix Gaillard. Lacoste held 
his post in each government. Consequently Mendés-France’s rift with the ma- 
jority of the parliamentary group took on deeper proportions over the Algerian 
issue. In the summer of 1957 he asked for the initiation of negotiations with 
the aid of Tunisia and Morocco. While this position was approved in a motion 
passed at the Strasbourg Congress in November, 1957, at the same time the 
Mendésists lost control of the top party organs. Divided and returning to the 
eadership and character of a “cadre” party, Radicalism appeared to have out- 
ived Mendésism. Interest shifted to the rise of an anti-Lacoste minority in the 
SFIO and to Francois Mitterand and his followers. In April and early May of 
1958 both the Socialists and the Radicals came around to a near-Mendésist posi- 
tion on Algeria. But De Gaulle’s advent to power split both the Socialist and 
Radical parliamentary groups and opened the door to a new political framework 
in which new and broader political formations would be needed. At the Lyon 
Radical Congress of September, 1958, Mendés-France was clearly outvoted both 
n regard to leadership of the party and policy. Gaillard was elected president, 
and, by a vote of 716 to 544, the party decided to support De Gaulle in the 
referendum. The failure of the over-all effort can be seen in an examination of 


| 
I 
] 
I 


the traditional and “renovated” organization of the party outside parliament, the 
relation of the party to the electoral process, and the functioning of the party 
in parliament. 


II 


The Radical party outside parliament consists of basic elements on the local 
level, representative bodies on the national level, and a central administration 
endeavoring to link membership and leadership. The basic elements are the 
local committee and the departmental federation. With the organization of the 
extraparliamentary apparatus in 1901 pre-existing electoral committees joined 
with the parliamentary party to form national representative bodies and a na- 
tional headquarters. The original basic elements and the various members of the 
parliamentary party, however, retained their independent sources of strength. 
This position was symbolized in the status of Edouard Herriot, mayor of Lyon 
lor over fifty years, long-time deputy, occasional premier, revered president of 
the National Assembly, and often president of the Radical-Socialist party. Local 
committees and departmental federations frequently provided the electoral base 
for national positions such as those of Daladier in the Vaucluse and Albert Sar- 
raut in Toulouse. 

The comittee typically is a loose organization with formal membership rang- 
ing from 15 to 300. Some committees meet once a month and, out of a member- 
ship of 80, manage to attract perhaps 30 or 40 to their meetings. There are many 
phantoms, however, and the party headquarters frequently knows little about 
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the identity and actual membership of committees, particularly in hostile federa- 
tions. In Louviers Mendés-France developed a relatively strong committee of 
119 persons. This membership was spread among diverse social and occupational 
groups. In the neighboring city of Evreux, prefecture of the Eure, there was a Ra- 
dical committee of some 300 members. In Paris there were more than 80 com- 
mittees, many founded by Mendésists and serving as lively political forums. In 
general, however, the formation of new committees had been spotty while there 
continued to be anti-Mendésist control of key committees in hostile federa- 
tions and claims made for phantoms. Mendés-France had built a position of 
strength within the traditional Radical organization. His young followers en- 
deavored hastily to do likewise. They did not create a new type of basic unit. 
Only in certain centers such as the Paris area and Strasbourg have the Mendésists 
established or captured local Radical basic elements on a significant scale. They 
failed to establish Mendésist committees on a broad scale in most anti-Mendésist 
departmental federations. 

More important than the local committee is the departmental federation. 
Occasionally organized for a smaller area (often coterminous with an election 
district for the National Assembly), the federation traditionally possessed great 
autonomy in choosing candidates. This power was increased and centered on the 
departmental level with the introduction of party lists in the electoral laws of 
1946 and 1951. Financially and politically independent of the national head- 
quarters, many Radical federations are the fiefs of personalities who intend to 
remain masters in their own constituencies. Thus the facts of membership, 
finances, and political division within a federation frequently remain secrets 
known only to the inner core surrounding the notable of the département. 

Typical of the autonomy of the federation is the process of distributing cards 
for membership. These cards are distributed by party headquarters in Paris at 
the request of each federation. The federation then sells them to members at 
a minimum rate of 300 francs a year. Since renovation the card is so designed 
that a portion of it can be detached and sent to party headquarters. This pro 
cedure, however, is not required. Theoretically the federation returns those 
cards it does not sell. But in practice a wealthy federation or one with a wealthy 
notable or strong supporting interest group may pay for a sizable number of cards, 
thus increasing the federation’s representation and voice at national party con 
gresses. Following the definitive victory of Mendés-France in November, 1955, 
the party headquarters reduced the number of cards delivered to hostile or 
suspected federations. In the process of renovation, however, no effective system 
was worked out for guaranteeing that all cards sold to and retained by federations 
represented bona fide individual party members. 

In sum the autonomy of the federations is at the heart of the decentralization 
and indiscipline of the Radical-Socialist party. Local and regional strongholds 
have played an important role both in the upsurge and in the decline of Mendés 
ism. The alliance of Mendés-France’s own bastion with those of the Southwest, 
the Vaucluse, Lyon, and certain others sufficed to isloate Martinaud-Déplat 
despite his influence in the Bouches-du-Rhone, Algeria, and the Seine. Edgar 
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Faure could risk expulsion because of the strength of his own local federation 
in the Jura. André Morice challenged Mendés-France from the strong position 
he had built in Nantes. The premiers, Bourgés-Maunoury of the Haute-Garonne 
and Gaillard of the Charente, aided by Jean Baylet, editor of the influential 
Dépéche du Midi, were able to force Mendés-France into a minority position, 
despite the development of new Mendésist strength in the Bas-Rhin or the recent 
capture of the Federation of the Seine. Mendésism has had the effect of increas 
ing the number of deliberative assemblies of federations and making for some- 
what more clear-cut resolutions at the cost of controversy, especially before 
congresses; but this has been a sporadic and incomplete development. Unofficial 
regional federations have played roles both in the rise and fall of Mendés-France, 
notably the Regional Federation of the Southwest. 

The opportunities for manipulation of Radical congresses stemmed in part 
from the fact that each participant must pay his own expenses. Many militants 
and local officials cannot afford to travel far from home to attend a congress. 
Under the pre-1955 statutes it was permissible for all ex officio delegates as well 
as those representing the “membership” of federations to delegate their votes 
to those actually attending. The ex officio delegates included not only Radical 
members of the four assemblies of the Fourth Republic but all Radicals serving 
yn departmental councils or in councils of Algeria and overseas France.? The 
number of Radical departmental councillors has always been very large. Thus 
notables of some départements came to congresses with more cards than voters 
whether delegated from ex officio but absent members of the congress or through 
the “representation” of cards bought by his federation to which no individual 
names could possibly be attached.* 

Perhaps the boldest and most telling change which Mendés-France made 
in the party statutes was the prohibition of delegation of votes by absent ex officio 
members.® Votes of delegates representing members (now one per 100 for the 


"According to Article 14 of the Statuts du Parti (Paris, 1955), ex officio members are Radicals 
Ww ho are: 
(1) Members of the National Assembly and the Council of the Republic. 
(2) Members of the Assembly of the French Union and of the Economic Council 
(3) Former presidents and secretaries-general of the party. 
(4) Two representatives of each departmental federation, chosen among the president, 
secretary-general, and treasurer of that federation. 
(5) The departmental councillors. .. . 


This listing describes the composition of the Comité éxécutif which, with additional 
delegates from federations and committees on the basis of one per 100 paid “members,” 
and the editors of newspapers adhering to the party, make up the congress, The last feature 
stems from the early days of the party. Today only a few unimportant newspapers in the 
provinces retain this indirect party membership. 


*Gourdain, op. cit., p. 233. 


‘A move by delegates from the Southwest to restore proxy votes for the departmental councillors 
was thwarted at the Strasbourg Congress, Le Monde, November 21, 1957. After Mendés- 
France was formally excluded from the party, Radical Departmental Councillors were re- 
moved from the list of ex officio members of the Comité éxécutif and the Presidents of 
Federations were given one vote for each 300 members and one-sixth of a vote for each 
elected local Radical official. Ostensibly increasing the voice of party members in a smaller 
and more powerful Comité éxécutif, the reforms may simply reinforce certain notables. 


Le Monde, May 13, June 10, 14-15, 1959; L’Information radicale-socialiste, No. 129, July, 
1959. 
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congress along with one per 200 for the “Little Congress” or Comité éxécutif) 
can still be delegated. Despite control at the party headquarters and efforts at 
control through the new Committee on the Verification of Powers chosen to in- 
vestigate the credentials of card-carrying delegates, some leeway remains in the 
hands of federations to buy more cards than their membership justifies.*® 

In practice there has been both change and continuity in succeeding party 
congresses. At Marseille in October, 1954, Martinaud-Déplat was widely accused 
of manipulating the distribution of cards.‘2 Charges of irregularity were made 
against the Mendésists in Herriot’s call for a show of hands vote at the Extra- 
ordinary Congress of Paris, May 4, 1955.'* Both sides spoke of a “coup” in the 
suppression of Martinaud-Déplat’s post and the authorization given to Mendés- 
France and six others whom he had selected to revise the party’s statutes. 
Planned by this Committee of Seven, the Paris Congress of November, 1955, was 
preceded by a more orderly determination of mandates. The claims of many anti- 
Mendésist federations were accepted at face value but this time no proxy votes 
of ex officio members were allowed. A tabulation of representation was worked 
out. The total of 90,578 cards provided the basis for 1,136 delegates to be elected 
by federations on the basis of each 100 members or fraction thereof. Alongside 
these were 1,732 delegates ex officio, a larger portion out of the total of 2,868 


3 


members.'* All 1,732 could have participated in the Congress if they had been 
able to attend. Thus the location of the congress in Paris made it more difficult 
for departmental councillors from distant and in many cases anti-Mendésist fed- 
erations to attend. In the vote, 1,601 of the 2,868 mentioned in the Réglement 
participated, and of these Mendés-France received 993 as first vice-president. 
Still more careful preparations were made for the Lyon Congress of October, 
1956, with elaborate reports on a variety of subjects distributed to federations 
well in advance.** The round figures of hostile federation membership which 
the headquarters had for the previous year were reduced in cases where the new 


leadership suspected falsification or mistrusted federation leadership.*® Lyon was 


” Physical controls at the hall where the congress is held were also increased by the Mendésists 
to check for false cards. L’Express, November 5-6, 1955; Paris-Presse, November 6-7, 19 
At the Comité éxécutif of Jume 28, 1957, the author passed through four different contro 
posts at the last of which everyone was frisked. This was done to keep out “Les fasciste 





™ Mme. Pons de Poli, Bouches du Rhone, claimed that Martinaud-Déplat disposed of cards 
his own discretion and that at Arles the number of cards had risen from 100 to 400 
then to 1,000 in the weeks preceding the Marseilles Congress. Martinaud-Déplat replied that 
this was “reclassification.” Debates of the Extraordinary Congress as reported in Le Monde 
May 6, 1955. Roger Stephane in France-Observateur, May 12, 1955, claimed that 300 supple 
mentary cards were printed for the Marseilles Congress at which Martinaud-Déplat was re 
elected by 57 vores. 

"The Dépéche du Midi, May 6, 1955, commented in its editorial: “Nonetheless there was it 
regularity [at the Paris Congress] as there was irregularity at Marseilles.’ 





™ Réglement pour le 50me Congrés du Parti Radicale et Radicale Socialiste, 3-4-5-6 November 
1955; also Le Monde, November 5, 1955. 

™ Claude Estier in France-Observateur, August 23, 1956. 

* The author has seen a list of figures at the Place Valois which he was told were the basis for 
distribution of mandates and an indication of cards sold to federations. Most of them were 
round numbers. Some, such as Algeria and Bouches du Rhone, had been drastical 
lowered to new round numbers in the arrangements for the Lyon Congress of 1956. A pre 

cise figure was given for the Seine. 
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MENDES-FRANCE AND THE RADICAL PARTY 453 
chosen in honor of Herriot and perhaps in expectation that the old man of Rad- 
icalism would guarantee Mendésist leadership against the rising dissidence of 
Morice, Queuille, and their friends, who strongly opposed Mendés-France’s liberal 
criticisms of Lacoste’s policy in Algeria and who railed against what they con- 
sidered to be “monolithism” in the party and a new “cult of personality.” Despite 
their strength on the parliamentary level and in their own federations, the dis- 
sidents were actively opposed in a large number of federations, and Herriot re- 
jected their proposal for collective leadership before the congress opened. Men- 
dés-France bitterly castigated the movement and refused to give them more than 
a single post on the party’s Bureau. A motion condemning them was voted, 1,006 
to 426, resulting in their withdrawal and the setting up of what they considered 
to be “la vieille maison” under the old statutes." 

At Paris in November, 1955, Mendés-France’s new statutes and his steps 
toward a clearly defined platform were ratified. At Lyon he made some conces- 
sions to Bourgés-Maunoury. At the Extraordinary Congress of Paris in early May, 
1957, Mendés-France had to defend a négre-blanc resolution on Radical partic- 
ipation in the Guy Mollet government against his most ardent supporters. The 
location of the regular congress for 1957 was deliberately chosen by Mendésists 
in Strasbourg over the protests of the Southwest. At it a firm resolution was 
passed in support of Mendés-France’s proposal that the Gaillard government 
respond sympathetically to Tunisia’s bid to arrange negotiations for a cease-fire 
in Algeria. But the “sovereignty” of the current government led by a Radical 
eclipsed the purported “sovereignty” of a Radical congress. With the resignation 
of Mendés-France from the first vice-presidency in May, 1957, and the election 
of Daladier, a more conciliatory and traditional though not anti-Mendésist Rad- 
ical, and with Mendésist control of the Bureau lost by late 1957, the prospect 
f a counter-revolution loomed. Looking back on practice since 1955, it is fair 
to conclude that, despite some formal tightening up procedures, much of the 
traditional character of Radical congresses has carried over through the period 
of renovation.?? 

Among other changes which Mendés-France made was the revival of the 
Comité éxécutif, charged with responsibility between congresses. As in the con- 
gress, proxy votes of ex officio members have also been prohibited, but another 
purported change — the requirement that “Little Congresses” be held at least 
six times a year to give the party grass-roots members a bigger voice in current 
decisions — has not been fulfilled. One was held in 1955, three in 1956, and two 
in 1957. Mendés-France dominated these proceedings even more than the con- 


“After the Morice group was deprived of the name “Radical-Socialist” in a judicial proceeding, 
it took the name Gauche democratique (as the Radical group in the Council of the Republic 
is called). By 1958 it claimed 33,000 members and 75 federations. Le Monde, March 26, 
1958. 

For enumeration of voting procedures specified in the 1955 statutes in party organs see Laponce, 
p. cit., pp. 349-50. In practice these prescriptions have had little influence save in a major 
vote at big congresses. See also Peter Campbell, “French Party Congresses,” Parliamentary 

Affairs, X (Autumn, 1957), 412-23. 
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gresses and the Southwest boycotted the last one in June, 1957, at which he 
sought to convince his most ardent followers that he was right in resigning from 
the first vice-presidency. 

A continuing body which is both truly deliberative and yet not accurately 
representative is the small Conference of Presidents and Secretaries, a closed 
proceeding just before the opening of big or little congresses. Here each president 
and secretary has one vote, irrespective of the purported strength of the party 
in his federation. Good newspaper reporting on its proceedings generally throws 
more light on a congress than the public speeches printed in official party 
literature. 

Under Martinaud-Déplat the sixty-man Commission éxécutif played the 
role now played by the Bureau of thirty-nine (recently thirty-five) members. 
The former body was abolished in 1955 but the claim that the new Bureau gives 
a larger role to militants as against parliamentary figures is doubtful. It estab- 
lishes the agenda and picks the rapporteurs of big and little congresses and, alone, 
gives press releases in the name of the party. It selects the personnel of the 
central administration of the party. 

The party headquarters is located in a handsome building on the Place 
Valois in Paris (hence the party’s sobriquet, valoisien). With the Mendésist coup 
of May 4, 1955, a bright young group of aides was brought in under the new 
Secretary-General, Paul Anxionnaz. Martinaud-Déplat upon his departure left 
neither records nor funds behind. The source of funds to support the activities 
of the headquarters since then is not clear. Sale of cards and subscriptions to 
party periodicals have not covered expenses. Some of the work has been done 
by volunteers, and the atmosphere has been open and enthusiastic, if amateur. 
The monthly party paper, L’Information radicale-socialiste, was given a more 
popular tone in an effort to appeal to new party members. Its coverage of Men- 
dés-France’s speeches and activities became full.** A serious quarterly, Les 
Cahiers de la république, was launched in 1956. In it Mendés-France and others 
have dealt in depth with areas of possible reform and with historical and doc- 
trinal questions. It continues under the direction of Mendés-France. Despite 
these innovations, however, the Place Valois under Mendésist direction failed 
to develop effective control of the federations and their committees. As late as 
September, 1956, the direction admitted that liaison between Place Valois and 
the federations was not yet entirely satisfactory. Federations sometimes failed 
to respond to circulars nor did they always give the headquarters lists of their 
effective membership and the composition of their committees.® 


and some sixty weeklies also is provided by the Place Valois. Unofficially the week 
L’Express of Paris in part has reflected Mendésist views while the Toulouse daily, | 
Dépéche du Midi, reflects the views of influential Radicals of the Southwest. 


* A weekly press service (Agence-Information Radicale-Socialiste) to a dozen provincial dailies 


* Rapport soumis par le Bureau aux Fédérations Départementales en vue du 52éme Coneré 
National, Lyon, 11-14 October, 1956. At the same time Herriot noted that not all depart 
mental federations had given the Place Valois lists of their committees, L’Information 
radicale-socialiste, No. 109, September, 1956. The post-Mendésist administration of the 
party claimed to be taking measures to establish “closer contact with departmental federa- 

tions,” ibid.. No. 124, March, 1958. 
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To a traditional Radical the concept of membership is loose, even meaning- 
less. This was not so of the Mendésists. Here there was enthusiasm and devo- 
tion at least to a man if not to his party in its traditional form. In the past, sta- 
tistics on Radical party membership were generally unreliable but this remained 
the case even after the Mendeésist upsurge in 1955. Prior to World War II a figure 
of 80,000 had been suggested while in 1949 the estimate was 50,000.*° Between 
May and November of 1955 a sharp increase occurred, a unique phenomenon 
among established Center and Left parties since the early post-Liberation period. 
Place Valois itself claimed a rise from 73,000 to 90,568.* Many of these were 
young.** The increase was especially marked in the Seine where membership 
nearly doubled, reaching a total of some 13,000 and making it much the largest 
federation as far as party membership was concerned. Claims were made that 
the total membership throughout the country reached 105,000 by October, 
1956;* after that it doubtless declined due to the scission of the Morice group 
and a lapse of enthusiasm among Mendésists. While these figures lack precision 
their near-equality with the membership totals for the MRP and the SFIO sug- 
gest the beginning of a mass party. But in the case of the enlarged Radical mem- 
bership figures the mass was only a part of the total. Furthermore all three 
parties have membership in much lower proportion to their vote than is the case 
with British parties. 

The Radical party organization has always had a position of leadership in 
the presidency of the party. This coveted and in many respects powerful posi- 
tion carried much prestige and was the prize in the struggle of the two Edouards, 
Herriot and Daladier, prior to World War II. Herriot retained this post after 
1945, but in 1947 the post of administrative president was created for Martinaud- 
Déeplat. The role of the latter was one of real power and leadership in the head- 
juarters of the party and in the functioning of congresses. Herriot could, how- 
ever, intervene, and he did so effectively in support of Mendés-France. The 
latter ruled as first vice-president, a post created in the renovation in place of 
the administrative presidency. Herriot continued to reign up to his final resigna- 
tion at the time of the scission in Lyon where he refrained from supporting the 
dissident proposal for collegial direction. His death in March, 1957, however, 
coincided with deep divisions in the parliamentary group due primarily to the 
Algerian question. The removal of the “vieux chapeau” of Radicalism raised 
starkly the question of Mendés-France’s leadership and authority in the party. 
Logically the next congress could have been expected to elect him as president. 





”Gourdain, op. cit., p. 235; also Jacques Malterre and Paul Benoist, Les Partis politiques francais 
(Paris, n. d.), p. 80. 

Le Figaro, December 13, 1955. Claude Nicolet claims that there were probably only 35,000 
Radical party members in early 1955 and that 40,000 new members were recruited with the 
Mendésist wave. Pierre Mendés-France, op. cit., p. 114. 

he Mendésist movement in the Paris area had been stimulated by the Club des Jacobins, 
founded in 1950 and led by the youthful Charles Hernu. The Radical party under Mendés- 
France promoted the organization of student groups among key Paris schools and initiated an 
Ecole des cadres in 1956, a series of two-week camps at which groups of young Radicals 
were trained to serve as spokesmen for the party. 

“Nicolet, op. cit., pp. 116-17. 
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But his bitterness over lack of party discipline and the support which a majority 
of the Radical deputies continued to give to Lacoste’s Algerian policy led him to 
resign in May. It was Daladier, the other Edouard, who was elected president of 
the party at Strasbourg in November, 1957. The post of first vice-president was 
left vacant. Less outspoken on policy questions, Daladier was more conciliatory 
toward anti-Mendésist elements in the Radical family. In September of 1958 
Daladier was replaced by the youthful but traditional and anti-Mendésist Gail- 
lard. Leadership returned to a more traditional pattern and the Mendésists be- 
came a minority though larger and better organized than had been the case be- 
fore renovation. 


In the process of seeking to renovate the Fourth Republic from within Men- 
dés-France had begun with perhaps too cautious reconstruction of the extra- 
parliamentary organization of his own party. Frustrated by the brevity of his role 
as premier, he counted on more than a year in which to seek electoral support 
for a political formation which would combine his leadership with a relatively 
secure parliamentary majority. His time was cut in half by the action of the 
Faure government (and of the Communists). Before the next election Mendés 
France intended to change the electoral law and to work out a precise agreement 
with left-center parties. Such a formation might have cut into the Communist 
vote and provided a majority base at least comparable to that of Herriot’s cartel 
des gauches of 1924 out of which could have emerged a strong 
government seeking to liquidate the Algerian problem as Herriot had the Ruhr. 
Were he to fail in transforming the Radical party from an alliance of parliamen- 
tary notables to a mass of militants led by a man with a program and with power 
to reject endorsement of candidates for parliament and were he to be cut short 
without a new electoral law and with too little time to shape alliances he would 
become the victim of the opportunism of his own undisciplined parliamentary 
group and the weaker partner in any alliance which included the disciplined 
and strongly led SFIO. 

Mendés-France fought for a return to the single-member district two-ballot 
system known as scutin d’arrondissement a deux tours, a system identified with 
the weak party discipline of the Third Republic. He liked the personal contact 
between deputy and electorate which the single-emember district involved and he 
believed that both Radical endorsements and alliance formations could be better 
controlled with the National Headquarters pitted against an arrondissement 
rather than a département. His brand of Radicals would not fall on the right 
wing of a non-Communist alliance. But as he had underestimated the forces of 
resistance within traditional Radicalism so did he underestimate the cohesion o! 
the Socialist party. Doubtless the scrutin d’arrondissement would reduce Com- 
munist representation, but, unless Mendés-France could sap the Communist 
base seriously,2* the Right would be the gainer. No matter what the arguments, 


* There is some evidence that the Communist party feared this. Speaking to the Central Com 
mittee of his party, Maurice Thorez attacked Mendés-France’s 
party as the deviation of (acknowledged) popular masses to the profit of big business and 
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MENDES-FRANCE AND THE RADICAL PARTY 457 
however, the electoral system of the Third Republic evoked wide sentiment in 
the Radical party. Thus Mendés-France got the support of the party congress, 
the Radical parliamentary group, and most Radical ministers against Faure’s pres- 
sure for early elections without a change in the electoral law and against the 
dissolution that ironically ensued because Mendés-France and others had piled 
up a constitutional majority against Faure. 

Mendés-France persuaded the Bureau of the party to exclude Faure, an 
almost unprecedented act. In co-operation with Radical notables who broke 
away after May 4, 1955, Edgar Faure promoted a break between the Radical 
party and the electoral holding company known as the RGR which had been 
set up shortly after the Liberation and used by Radicals and a few small center 
groups. Presumably the Place Valois would refuse endorsement to Radicals en- 
dorsed by the RGR. At least four received both endorsements, however, and a 
fifth RGR candidate rejoined the Radical group after the elections. 

Indeed on the matter of endorsements Mendés-France himself admitted he 
perhaps had made a mistake.*® This was a major pitfall in the entire operation. 
By way of illustration a comparison between valoisien and L’Express endorse- 
ments is revealing. Unofficially L’Express indicated i ts “endorsements” with 
Phrygian bonnets for only 70 out of 91 Radical lists.2* Among the 21 passed over 

L’Express but endorsed by the Place Valois were avowed anti-Mendésists like 
Félix Gaillard, André Morice, and André Marie. Mendés-France opposed his 
Secretary-General on this matter and accorded endorsements generously, tacitly 
acknowledging the autonomy of strong hostile federations. 

In preparation for the 1956 elections Mendés-France had made a series 

f speeches in various parts of France during the previous summer. He de- 
voted much attention to an electoral program for the party. Once dissolution 
was ordered under the 1951 electoral law, he refused to broaden Faure’s alliance 
with the MRP and the Independents and hastily turned to an alternative, com- 
peting alliance with the mass party and the splinters most loyal to him when he 
was in power. The “Republican Front” with the SFIO, with Mitterand of the 
UDSR, and Jacques Chaban-Dalmas of the Social Republicans (formerly Gaul- 
lists) was hastily put together without precise engagements.?7 The campaign 
short but intense. It was aided in Paris by the temporary transformation of 

the ultra-Mendeésist L’Express into a daily. 


1 formation essentially directed against the Communist party. Le Monde, May 14, 1956. 
Mendés-France answered Thorez by comdemning the law of pauperization, citing the rising 
standard of living of Swedish, English, Swiss, and American workers and arguing for reform 
rather than revolution. L’Express, May 21, 1955. 
““Perhaps, if I were to say what | —_ : would say that we distributed endorsements too 
liberally.” Mendés-France at the Ly yngress as reported in Combat, October 13, 1955. 
"To qualify for “endorsement” by Pent a deputy up for re-election had to have a record 
f at least three out of five votes on the side of me lés-France. The key votes selected were: 
(1) Dien-Bien-Phu vote, May 13, 1954; (2) North Africa vote, December 10, 1954; (3) 
overthrow of Mendés-France’s government, February 4, 1955; (4) electoral reform, Nx vember 
2, 1955; and (5) alcohol vote, November 8, 1955. L'Express, December 19, 20, 21, 24 26 
955. Compare with L’Information radicale-socialiste No. 100, December 19, 1955. 
sept A. Schlesinger, ““The French Radical Socialist Pary and the Republican Front of 1956,” 
W, estern Political Quarterly, XI (March, 1958), 81-82. 
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The results of the 1956 elections have already been analyzed quite thor- 
oughly elsewhere.** In terms of votes Radicals registered the largest single in- 
crease in percentage among the established parties.2® Mendésist Radicals in 
creased the Radical electorate in their districts by almost two-thirds over 1951. 
The modest gains of the Socialists were in part attributable to the “Republican 
Front” and to Socialist support of the Mendés-France government. Mendeésist 
gains were mainly in urban, industrial areas where Radicals had had difficulties 
penetrating since the last war. In general Radicals barely held their own or suf. 
fered losses in the départements south of the Loire which are least industrialized. 
Most increases came farther north in dynamic France. Here Radical votes in- 
creased by 50 per cent over 1951. 

Because of the working of the electoral law this increase in votes was not 
reflected in seats. The Radical group of January, 1956, dropped from 76 to 58. 
The Socialists came through with 96. At the most the “Republican Front” 
totaled some 170 deputies out of 595.°° This was not a majority, nor was Men- 
dés-France likely to lead it. 


IV 


Characteristically the Radical party centered its activity on the parliamen- 
tary level as a pivotal party alternating between right- and left-wing alliances, 
a governmental party whose lack of discipline reflected the autonomy of its dep 
uties. The break with Edgar Faure was a break with right-wing alliances, punc 
tuated by exclusion of the RGR deputies and implying increased discipline of 
the valoisien Radical group. Mendés-France’s generosity in according endorse 
ments, however, gave encouragement to a continuing lack of discipline dissuaded, 
but again not ended, by the Morice scission. Combined with the effect of the 
1951 electoral law in 1956, the results of these developments were the division 
of the Radical family into three parliamentary groups, all of which were rent by 
lack of discipline. By the spring of 1958 the three groups totalled 69 deputies, 
somewhat smaller than the Radical-RGR group of the 1951-55 legislature and 
obviously even more divided. Mendés-France’s efforts to reform the habits of the 
parliamentary group were both too little and too late. 


* Association francaise de science politique, directed by Maurice Duverger, Francois Goguel, an 
Jean Touchard, Les Elections du 2 janvier 1956 (Paris, 1957), passim; Charles Brindill 
and Antoine Prost, “Géographie des élections législatives du 2 janvier 1956,” Esprit, No. 23 
(March, 1956), pp. 437-61; Francois Goguel, “Les elections francaises du 2 janvier 1956, 
Revue francaise de science politique, VI (January-March, 1956), 5-17; Roy Pierce, “The 
French Elections of January 1956,” Journal of Politics, XIX (August, 1957), 396. 

* Counting Radicals, the UDSR, and the RGR as an ensemble, the percentage of votes 
rose from 11.04 in 1951 to 13.38 in 1956. By comparison the SFIO vote rose from 14.35 t 
14.80 per cent; the Communist vote dropped from 25.67 to 25.38 per cent; the MRP from 
12.39 to 11.05 per cent; but the Independents rose from 12.72 to 14.36 per cent. Andr 
Siegfried, Edouard Bonnefous, and J. B. Duroselle, directors, L’Année politique 1956 (Paris 
1957), p. 542. 


* 


” Ibid., pp. 3, 22. 
"Philip Williams argues that Mendés-France’s efforts to transform the pivotal character 
party made it harder to constitute governments. “Compromise and Crisis in French Politics, 


Political Science Quarterly, LXXII (April, 1957), 3-24. 
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In the revision of the party statutes Mendés-France rejected a proposal to 
include twenty militants on the Comité Cadillac,** the traditional organ convoked 
to set the party’s position toward a possible new government either during a 
cabinet crisis or at the beginning of a new legislature. This body continued un- 
changed. It consisted of the Bureau, the Radical deputies, and also the large group 
f conservative Radicals in the Council of the Republic, and Radicals in the 
Economic Council and in the Assembly of the French Union. The latter two 
groups were often clients of Radical deputies whose names had been too low on 
the Radical lists for election to the powerful National Assembly. Consequently 
Mendésist control of the Bureau could not outweigh the more conservative and 
overnmental majority which continued to prevail in the Radical group of the 
National Assembly which in turn was re-enforced by the other ex officio members 
who happened to attend. 

It was the Mendésists themselves who most consistently broke with the 
majority of the parliamentary group after the spring of 1956. In the winter and 
spring of 1957 Mendés-France worked out an agreement on voting discipline first 
na special meeting of the group, then in the Extraordinary Congress of early 
May, but on the occasion of its first test he was unable to get a majority in the 
Bureau to support his demand for strong penalties against the violators. Shortly 
he was overruled on the whole question of the “sovereignty” of the extraparlia- 
mentary congress over the parliamentary group. At this point he resigned from 
the party leadership.** 

This decision was an acknowledgement of the return of a now more divided 
Radicalism to its old habits. Behind it lay the failure of the “Republican Front” 
to fulfill Mendés-France’s hopes. The coalition was itself a minority in the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Radicals a minority within it. Loyal Mendésists were 
yet a minority within the latter group. In the negotiations prior to the investiture 
f the Guy Mollet government Mendés-France claimed that an agreement had 
een made to the effect that if Mollet became premier, Mendés-France could 
pick his post in a “Republican Front” government. He wanted the Foreign Minis- 
try. This idea was anathema to most of the MRP and the Independents upon 
whose support the prospective governement was determined to rely for a non- 
Communist majority. Mollet offered Mendés-France the post of finance minister. 
This the latter rejected fearing he would not be his own master.** The replace- 
ment of General Catroux by Robert Lacoste as ministre résident in Algeria bore 
ut Mendés-France’s fears. The cost of military action in Algeria increased; 
Mendés-France’s demand for immediate reforms as a “psychological shock” com- 


“Le Monde, July 1, 1955. The Comité Cadillac was abolished in 1959 and its functions have been 
taken over by the streamlined Comité éxécutif. Supra, n. 9. 

The motion on pary discipline allowed abstention only, once the Comité Cadillac or group 
took a position on the investiture of a government and other “important” votes, Violators 
(voting inversely) would be excluded from the party by the Bureau. L’Information radicale- 

cialiste, No. 117 (May, 1957). The Comité Cadillac shortly after this “renovation” voted 

for the Bourgés-Maunoury government 68 to 31 (all 35 senators present voting among the 

former and the Mendésists among the latter). In the National Assembly investiture vote 
the group split with 27 for and 11 against (Mendésists). Les Monde, June 13, 14, 1957. 

Mendés-France failed to secure agreement with the SFIO on financial policy. L’Information 


radicale-socialiste, No. 102 (February, 1956). 
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parable to his own visit to Tunisia in 1954 had little impact on policy. He re 
signed from the post of minister of state without portfolio in May, 1956, but he 
endorsed the continued participation of thirteen Radicals. This put unusual 
strain upon the party for among the remaining ministers were early pro-Men 
désists like the education minister, René Billéres, as well as anti-Mendeésists like 
Maurice Bourgés-Maunoury, defense minister in charge of military operations in 
Algeria and Suez. Under the latter’s government installed in June, 1957, André 
Morice became defense minister. Bourgés-Maunoury became minister of the 
Interior under Gaillard who had been an opponent of renovation of the party in 
May, 1955. It is the measure of Mendés-France’s concern for policy that he wa 
among the most outspoken non-Communist critics of the Suez venture, of pur. 
ported torture in Algeria, of growing threats to civil liberties in France, and of 
the bombing of Sakiet-Sidi- Youssef. 

Mendés-France delayed his break with the “Republican Front” because of 
his conviction that a Socialist-Radical coalition was fundamental to the renovation 
of Radicalism. Since 1954 he had effectively pushed his party to the left of the 
MRP in terms of parliamentary alignment and electoral tactics. His clash with 
the Algerian policy symbolized by Lacoste and the voting record of loyal Men 
désists after mid-1956 suggested that he might outflank the leadership of the 
SFIO on the Left. The latter’s left-wing minority was much closer to Mendé: 
France than to Guy Mollet on the question of Algeria, but Socialist party dis 
cipline restrained parliamentary expression of this. Mendés-France was reluctant 
to challenge the unity and discipline of the Socialist party and he refrained fron 
contemplating the possibility of even limited reliance on Communist votes. 

The two policy issues which stand out in the role of Mendés-France since 
1954 are the Algerian problem and the reform of French political life. On both 
he was an insistent reformer. The Algerian conflict broke out when he was if 
power at a time when he was initiating negotiations which ultimately led t 
Tunisian independence. At that time he did nothing about Morocco and he met 
the outbreak in Algeria with military force, with the appointment of Jacque 
Soustelle as governor-general, and with promises to carry out the unfulfille 
integrationist statute of 1947. The Radical party platform for the 1956 electio: 
listed Algeria as its fourth item promising fulfillment of the 1947 Statute wit! 
immediate reforms and insisting that the Paris government be fully in comman 
of administrative and military enterprises in Algeria.** By April of 1956 he in 
sisted upon priority of local reforms in Algeria over military repression but, b 
the summer of 1957, he was urging the French government to welcome Bou 
guiba’s bid to seek round-table talks between France, Tunisia, Morocco, and the 
Algerian National Front of Liberation looking toward a possible North Africat 


* The full text of the platform was carried in L’Information radicale-socialiste, No. 99 (Novemb 
26, 1955). The final sentences of the section devoted to Algeria were printed as follow 
IN NORTH AFRICA MORE SO THAN ELSEWHERE IT IS IMPORTANT THA 
THE GOVERNMENT BE EXACTLY AND RAPIDLY OBEYED. ANY FALTI 
ING [on this score] CAN NO LONGER BE TOLERATED. 

In a popularized version for electoral purposes the slogans headlining the section on Al 

were “peace and free elections.” Ibid., No. 100 (December 19, 1955). 
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He re & Federation. At each point his proposals met serious resistance in his party and 
but he among the groups supporting or participating in the incumbent government. His 
unusual convictions in regard to Algeria generally overshadowed his concern for renovat- 
ro-Men. & ing the structure of the Radical party and consolidating the leftist governmental 
ists like coalition. 
sions by This courageous defense of what he believed to be correct French policy was 
. André the first point in his original proposals for the renovation of French political life.** 
of the | Moralisation was the term he used, perhaps better expressed as civisme. It was 
essential for the French to be able to believe in the promises of its politicians. 


party in : 
- he was | [he Radical party was to become a party known for keeping the promises made 
of pur — in its platform. It should seek trustworthy allies, and endorse individual candi- 


_ and of dates on the arrondissement level. The institutional reform given top priority 
was the electoral law. As a secondary matter he favored expanding the dis- 
cause of & Solution power of the Premier which would have required an amendment to the 
novation § Constitution, but in general party and electoral reform were of the essence. His 
ft of the § P2tty supported him broadly on the latter issue in late 1955, but when he re- 
ash with — minded his fellow Radicals of the promises made during the election campaign 
val Men im regard to Algeria he became rather isolated. This preoccupation with a 
p of the policy and platform empirically spelled out and tenaciously upheld made him 
Mendés 2 revolutionary figure in a party which he was unable to revolutionize. 


varty dis 3 
CoNCLUSION 





reluctant 
ned from Why did Mendés-France fail? Five reasons may be suggested. First, he made 
es. too few changes in the party statutes and internal organization. He should have 
nce since ncreased the role of militants in all party organs. By statute and by perseverence 
On both & at the Place Valois he should have strengthened the control of party headquarters 
1e was in wer the Federations. This should have involved not simply clarification of cards 
ly led t ind membership statistics but a rigorous policy of endorsement of candidates and 
d he met & the reconstruction of the Comité Cadillac into something closer to the composi- 
f Jacque tion of the Socialist party’s Comité directeur. 
nfulfilled Second, he was greatly handicapped by the early elections under the old 
5 election § electoral law. Time would have aided his transformation of the party and his 
tute with campaign. The scutin d’arrondissement a4 deux tours probably would have been 
commant § avery helpful device for increasing both the number of votes and the number of 
56 he in & seats of candidates supporting a Mendésist Republican Front, though it might 
n but, by not have contributed much to Radical party discipline. The extremes would 
me Bour § have been underrepresented. With the reform of the electoral law, both the 
, and the question of endorsements and of size of representation in parliament could have 
h African received better answers than they did. 
(Novembe: "Pierre Mendés-France, “La Crise de la Démocratie,” Speech delivered at Evreux, July 23, 1955, 
as follow nd published by the Federation of the Eure as a party pamphlet. See also the section of the 
\NT THAT platform entitled “The Reform of Democracy,” ibid., No. 99 (November 26, 1955), and the 
Y FALTES popular version entitled “Reform of the political mores of the state,” ibid., No. 100 (Decem- 
ber 19, 1955). The key items in all three were: (1) a statute for political parties requiring 
1 on Alger publicity of internal operations; (2) the dissolution power after two ministerial crises in 


ne legislature; and (3) an honest and simple electoral law (scutin d’arrondissement). 
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Third, Mendés-France refrained from taking a truly rigorous position in 
parliament at the start on the question of party discipline and from plotting a 
new “Republican Front” with the Socialist minoritaires and the Mitterand group. 
To do the former would have meant much more scission and a much smaller 
but more homogeneous Radical group. To do the latter would have involved 
willingness to rely on Communist votes for a governmental majority. In both 
cases he underestimated the traditional character and strength of the formations 
of the non-Communist Left. 

Fourth, from a quite different angle it can be argued that Mendés-France was 
temperamentally unsuited for the job of leading the Radical party. Aloof and 
uncompromising, too often cutting rather than forgiving toward his enemies or 
rivals, he lacked the qualities of Herriot. On the other hand this Spartan, this 
Old Testament prophet, doubtless gained much of his mass popularity from the 
appeal of such a personality in his time and country. Nonetheless he was perhaps 
too preoccupied with principles and policy at the expense of day-to-day activity 
in the precincts and party headquarters. 

Fifth, in his preoccupation with issues he may well have run up against one, 
Algeria, which was beyond even his power to resolve. More than anything else 
the complexity and pervasiveness of the Algerian issue sealed his doom. Here was 
a really difficult isse. It contributed largely to the calumnies of which he became 
the victim, the charges that he started (even plotted) the “abandonment”’ of 
Indochina and Tunisia. His position on Algeria increasingly cut him off from 
public opinion and from cohorts, even some early Mendésists. This issue split 
France’s parties in new and different ways, and, like the too-numerous, too deeply 
divisive issues of France’s past, fostered the multiplicity of political divisions and 
the consequent instability of French parliamentarianism. Unresolved, it precipi- 
tated the downfall of the Fourth Republic with the coup of May 13, 1958, in 
Algiers, itself the logical consequence of the events in Algiers on February 6, 1956, 
which led to Mollet’s appointment of Lacoste. After the Socialist decision end- 
ing Lacoste’s role, the Radical party rallied to a near-Mendésist position on Al- 
geria and, reacting as traditional Radicals to “the Republic in danger,” gave united 
support to the Pflimlin government. In the final vote on De Gaulle’s investiture 
the Radical group split once more. Mendés-France, along with a number of tra 
ditional Radicals, opposed him, but some of the most ardent Mendésists voted in 
favor. Mendés-France’s fears for the Republic overshadowed his confidence in De 
Gaulle’s ability to resolve the Algerian problem. 

Mendés-France opposed De Gaulle’s constitution which reduced the power 
of the Assembly, the one body elected directly by universal suffrage and the 
focal point of modern mass-party organization. While the indirect elections for 
the stronger President and Senate and the single-member district two ballot 
electoral system for the Assembly could in time stimulate the revival of tradi 
tional Radicalism, the results of the parliamentary elections of November, 1958, 
proved to be a disaster for the Radicals, registering only 4.8 per cent of the vote 
on the first ballot and gaining only thirteen seats. Although the Administrative 
Formation to which the surviving Radical deputies adhered was larger, it was 
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MENDES-FRANCE AND THE RADICAL PARTY 463 
seated to the right of the MRP and with the latter, was encased on the upper 
benches of the hemicycle surrounded by the huge Gaullist Union pour la nou- 
velle république. Defeated in the elections, Mendés-France was later excluded 
from the Place Valois for retaining membership in the Union des force demo- 
cratiques, the non-Communist rally which he and former Socialists had formed 
in opposition to the Fifth Republic.*’ 

Like the earlier Gaullist movement, Mendésist Radicalism dissolved in di- 
visions and exclusions. The authority of Mendés-France within the framework 
of the Fourth Republic was destroyed before a stronger Radical party and a 
stronger electoral and parliamentary base could be erected. Whether the au- 
thority of De Gaulle could resolve the issue of Algeria and set the foundations 
of a longer-lived as well as more stable Fifth Republic remained in doubt. The 
Algerian issue posed an enormous challenge both to the life of French regimes 
and the talents of French statesmen, placing in jeopardy the renovation of French 
parliamentary democracy either inside or outside the framework of the Fourth 
Republic. Full renovation under the Fifth Republic would entail the develop- 
ment of a broader, more coherent party system. 


-_—_—_. 


"Mendés-France joined the Parti socialiste autonome in the autumn of 1959 and this party fused 
with the Union de la Gauche socialiste to become the Parti socialiste unifié (sic!) in early 
1960. 














































SOME POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
FRENCH FIFTH REPUBLIC* 


LowELL G. NooNAN 


University of Southern California 


INTRODUCTION 


HE DE GAULLE GOVERNMENT that was invested June 1, 1958, 

received on the following day from the National Assembly of the Fourth 

Republic, and on June 3 from the Council of the Republic, authorization 
to prepare a draft constitution for the Fifth Republic. Practically all of the final 
draft was contained in a speech delivered in Bayeaux on June 16, 1946, when 
General de Gaulle condemned the Fourth Republic and the way in which its 
Constitution reduced presidential power. In addition to requesting a clear separa- 
tion of powers, De Gaulle asked the right of a president to choose and dismiss 
his ministers; paradoxically, he also contended that they should be responsible 
to the National Assembly. Finally, he recommended that a president be endowed 
with the power to dissolve the Assembly and ability to submit to popular ref- 
erenda government-sponsored bills defeated by the same body.’ 

The final draft of the Constitution of the Fifth Republic, having been 
adopted by the De Gaulle government on September 3, 1958, was submitted to 
a referendum on September 28, 1958, which was participated in by Metropolitan 
France, Algeria, and the Overseas Departments and Territories. The questions 
asked by the referendum had not the same precise meaning in the metropole 
and the overseas areas. It asked, in effect, of the metropolitan French: (1) Dk 
you approve the Constitution proposed by the government of the Republic and 
the new organization of public powers? (2) Are you willing to confirm your 
belief in General de Gaulle’s ability to solve the Algerian problem with a policy 
that is presently undefined? (3) Are you willing to express your confidence in 
the General’s Constitution, thereby assuring him that you wish him to remain as 
chief of state, and if you vote against the Constitution and the General returns ti 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises, who will then take his place in the Matignon? (4) 
Are you in favor of a new Franco-African Community? Thus, for the French of 
the metropole, the referendum generally defined the nature of what the oui 
voter could subsequently expect, offering the non voter the alternative of con 
mitting the society to subsequent possibilities that ranged from anarchy to military 
dictatorship. Finally, the referendum asked the Moslems of Algeria if they wished 
to be French and if the Africans of the South Sahara were willing to enter an 
African-Franco Community, the Overseas Territories being given the option 
of forming a new Community with France, or of breaking every tie with her. 
The Constitution was endorsed by 83 per cent of those who voted, accepted 


everywhere except in the African Territory of Guinea, which thereby declined 





* The author wishes to express his indebtedness to the International Exchange Board of the De 
partment of State for a Fulbright grant to conduct research in France in 1957-58. 

‘ ‘* : . a 

See Philip Williams, Politics in Post-war France (London: Longmans, 1958), pp. 161-63, for 
summary of Bayeaux constitution. 
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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 465 
membership in the French Community. No département in Metropolitan France 
returned a negative majority, the oui votes exceeding 70 per cent in all but five 
départements.” 

This paper seeks to examine some of the more important aspects of the 
Constitution of the Fifth Republic, some of the factors relative to the success in 
the legislative elections of November, 1958, of the Fifth Republic’s largest political 
party, the Union of the New Republic (UNR), aspects of the near-destruction of 
the non-Communist Left in the same elections, and tendencies that have already 
evolved among members of the National Assembly of the Fifth Republic. It 
concludes with assessement of the impact of the Algerian war on French politics. 


THE ELECTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


During November, 1958, 475 deputies were elected in Metropolitan France 
and the Overseas Departments, and 71 in Algeria, constituting the total member- 
ship of the National Assembly at 546. Twelve important political groups partic- 
ipated on the first ballot, electing 39 deputies by absolute majority; electoral ma- 
neuvering subsequently reduced to seven the number of important political 
formations participating on the second ballot. The second tour witnessed 
the failure of the Communist and Socialist parties to support common candidates 
mn a broad basis, unlike various of their adversaries who did enter electoral coali- 
tions enabling them to return a large number of deputies to the National As- 
sembly.* The results were:* 

















Parties Seats Second Ballot First Ballot 
‘ommunist .... are : 10 3,741,384 20.7% 3,882,204 18.9% 
Diverse Left PRE 3 2 347,298 1.4 
Socialist a ae 2,484,417 13.8 3,167,354 15.5 
Le ETS ee ee 362,784 2.5 983,201 4.8 
I ‘ 22 1,035,625 5.5 1,364,788 6.7 
MRP and Christian Democrats ..... 44+13 1,365,064 7.5 2,378,788 11.6 
UNR ; Re Pb ne Sen Hs ot: 189 4,769,052 26.4 3,603,958 17.6 
Independents and Peasants ........ 120+ 12 4,250,039 23.6 4,092,600 19.9 
TT 1 669,518 3.3 














The electoral results were surprising in that the UNR exceeded all that had 
deen expected of it. In five départements it captured all the seats, in the Girond 
Sof 10, in the Alpes-Maritime 4 of 6, in the Maine-et-Loire 5 of 6, in the Nord 
12 of 23 and in the Paris region more than 50 per cent.® Its success was great in 
he former MRP territory of Alsace.* In instances when the UNR and the In- 
dependents competed with each other, it was the former that usually won. 

For details see “Les Resultats officiels du Referendum,” Le Monde, October 7, 1958, p. 2. 
See Le Monde, November 26, 1958, pp. 1-2, for partial list of Communist and Socialist with 


drawals after the first ballot. See ibid., November 28, 1958, p. 6, for all-party withdrawals 
in the département of the Seine. 


1, December 2, 1958, p. 1. 
1., December 2, 1958, p. 2. 
1., December 2, 1958, p. 2. Only some victories in regions previously unfavorable to it saved 
the MRP from disaster, The Radical party suffered one of its greatest defeats, its former 
hold on the Sud-ouest being reduced three-fourths. Few of its leaders survived, Félix 
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466 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
The electoral results also reflected the contempt with which the voters 
viewed the traditional political formations of the Fourth Republic — with the 
exception of the Independents, a group that had enlarged itself between 1945 and 
1956 to the point of becoming one of the most powerful in the National As- 
sembly: it was also the group that was instrumental in toppling two of the last 
three governments of the Fourth Republic. Moreover, the voting tended to 
gravitate around one man. As the Count of Paris observed, “the candidates and 
the parties, with the exception of the Communists, articulate approximately the 
same propositions, refer to the same principles, announce the same promises... .” * 
Some critics concluded that since De Gaulle publicly supported no one, 
the voters supported De Gaulle by voting for those candidates who most loudly 
declared themselves for him. Paradoxically, the voters on the first ballot rejected 
Mendés-France, the man who had announced his personal opposition to De 
Gaulle, even though some of the views held by the two men are very similar. 


Tue ELecrorat Law 


The method of election favored by General de Gaulle and employed in 
electing deputies to the National Assembly in Metropolitan France was scrutin 
d’arrondissement, calculated to give to French politics more clearness, simplicity, 
and continuity than had previously existed under other types of electoral sys 
tems.* The law sought to undercut the discipline and effectiveness of some of 
the great political parties by creating new electoral districts which were expected 
to bring about a closer relationship between voters and deputies. It was assumed 
that the law would greatly reduce the number of Communist deputies returned 
to the National Assembly, without drastically reducing the number of moderate 
deputies adjudged necessary to balance the newly formed legislative majority. It 
is the type of electoral system that might be expected to favor the Socialist party 
(SFIO), the party of the communes, and it might have succeeded in returning 
more Socialist deputies to the National Assembly if in the elections of 1958 the 
French had decided not to rebel against voting habits to which they had clung 
for so many years. 

Three-fourths of a century ago, the adoption of scrutin d’arrondissement with 
two ballotings attenuated the threat of Boulangism, thereby establishing the sys 

Gaillard, Maurice Faure and André Marie being the only ones to return to the National 

Assembly. The Socialist party (SFIO) suffered heavy defeats in the Nord, the Pas-de-Calais 

the Massif central and in the Sud-ouest. Defeated were Defferre, Gazier, Pineau, Jules 

Moch, Ramadier and Lacoste. In instances when Communist candidates withdrew in favor 

of Socialist candidates, such cadeau empoisonné were less than helpful. Nevertheless, the 

Communist party restricted itself to 30 withdrawals, Although it received 20.7 per cent of 

the total votes cast on the second ballot, its tendency to store up its votes in geographical 

pockets placed it at the mercy of the electoral law which was designed to reduce its rep 
resentation in the National Assembly; see Roger Duchet, “La Politique des Independents, 


Le Monde, November 18, 1958, p. 2, for statement by secretary-general of the Independents 
relative to the electoral agreements it concluded with the UNR. 

"Ibid., November 22, 1958, p. 5. 

* See Ambassade de France, Procedure for the Election of Deputies From Metropolitan France and 
the Overseas Departments, 72 (November, 1958), 1-7; for excellent descriptions of electora 
systems used in past elections see Williams, op. cit., p. 309, and Le Monde, October 9 


1958, p. 2. 
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tem’s “republican virtue.” The Boulangist’s inability to find in the 600 election 
districts candidates with sufficiently strong local reputations proved disastrous 
to the movement which was basically an industrial and urban phenomenon, 
concentrated in the mining country of the north and in the suburbs of Paris, 
Marseilles, Toulon, and St.-Etienne. Nevertheless, the elections of 1958 produced 
a trend which was quite unlike the one that destroyed Boulangism in the elections 
of 1889, proving to be an overwhelming victory by the right. 


THE SUCCEss OF THE UNION OF THE New Repusiic (UNR) 


The UNR emerged from the elections as the largest single group in the 
National Assembly (189 seats), although its vote on the first ballot was inferior 
to the vote received by the Communist party.® It is a giant formation that har- 
bors many tendencies, its sole electoral plank appearing to have consisted pri- 
marily of fidelity to General de Gaulle. Secretary-general Roger Frey declares 
that its goals consist of “renewing and moralizing” French political life, “in the 
sense that these men intend to follow the example of General de Gaulle.” 
He also declares that one of the party’s fundamental responsibilities is to bring 
to French political life a new kind of moderation that, thus far, has been lacking 
in French history. Its mission, less parliamentary than national, is to be that 
f a renovator — “to restore the spiritual, intellectual and moral values which 
have always been the endowment of our country.” Frey concludes that the 
party will strive “to remain ourselves, neither to the left nor the right, to avoid 
engaging in superannuated quarrels, to be faithful to the social and national 
philosophy of Gaullism, these are the lines along which the General must guide 
us.” ** At the same time, Frey also explains that the future will hold no “splen- 
did isolation” for the UNR, and that its behavior will conform closely to the 
function that it is to perform — that of serving as the indispensable bond between 
right and left, “the meeting place of ideas and men.” Finally, Frey acknowl- 
edges that the party may be compelled to move to the left because of the near- 
destruction of the representation of the non-Commuunist left in the National 
Assembly.™® 

One of the UNR’s highly publicized objectives is to destroy the representa- 
tion of the Communist party on the national and municipal levels. The party 
went out of its way during the legislative campaign to combat Communist candi- 
dates, announcing that it was free to make withdrawals to its right and its left 
without sacrificing any aspect of its doctrine. During the municipal elections 
campaign, it announced that it sought “to chase the Communists from all the 
mayorships where they have installed themselves to the great misfortune of the 


"Le Monde, December 2, 1958, p. 2. 

“Ibid., November 15, 1958, p. 3. 

" Ibid 

“Ibid., November 21, 1958, p. 4. 

“Roger Frey, “L’U.N.R. parti de gouvernement,” ibid., November 21, 1958, p. 4. 
"Ibid 


“Ibid., November 27, 1958, p. 2. 
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16 


country. Another of its loudly articulated objectives is to maintain “French 
Algeria,” stating that it will do so by founding its methods on directives referred 
to it from time to time by De Gaulle.’? Sentiments relative to going it alone in 
Algeria have been expressed by some of its members — sentiments that the party 
leadership has gone out of its way to play down. It is very obvious that the 
leadership is trying very hard to make the organization appear more responsible 
and respectable than some of its members wish to be. It goes without saying 
that it would be premature to attempt to test at this time the party’s cohesion." 

What is the social composition of the UNR? Claude Estier writes that “a 
rather great number of these new deputies are of military origin, or ‘old soldiers.’ 
They are not Gaullists in the way in which we defined that adjective during 
the war. They are militarists of the classical type, indisputable colonialists, charac- 
terized by a certain contempt for politics and politicians.” '° There is the Biaggi 
type, admittedly fascist, and then there is the type represented by Colonel Bour- 
geoin, pure Gaullist and extreme nationalist. There is also the type that is con- 
servative on the social plan without being specifically nationalist. Others are 
liberals, and some are adventurers. Georges Izard states, “There is everything in 
the UNR; we know that some men have taken this ticket because it offers them 
more chances, men who would have been radicals in a different context — and 
there are others, this we also know, who are pure fascists.” 2° Etienne Borne 
writes, “The only common denominator is nationalism, felt more than it is 


, 


thought. ...” 24 Conservative André Stibio is convinced that “this nationalism is 
not fascism,” and Jacques Soustelle feels that in the sense in which it favors 
political and social progress, the UNR has as much right as any political forma- 
tion to be called “a party of the left.” 22 Thus, nationalism and repetitious refer- 
ences to faith in De Gaulle appear to serve as the UNR’s common bonds. Never- 
theless, it should be recognized that its nationalism appears to differ from the 
the UNR em 


braces many members who are willing to combine a strong nationalist policy with 


classical nineteenth-century nationalism of the Independents 





broad social change. 

In 1951 the RPF was one of the most important parties in the National As 
sembly and its leader was out of power; the UNR is the most important political 
formation in the National Assembly of the Fifth Republic and its leader is Presi- 
* Ibid., November 27, 1958, p. 2; see also December 10, 1958, p. 2, for Frey’s instructions relative 

to intensifying the campaign against the Communist mayors. 

" Ibid., November 15, 1958, p. 3. 
* The election of Chaban-Delmas to the Presidency of the National Assembly hardly serves 

as a fair test. For details of the vote, see ibid., December 11, 1958, p. 2 
*“T/ULNLR. telle qu’elle est vue de Claude Bourdet a André Stibio,” ibid., December 9, 1958 

p. 3. See for views of UNR expressed by Claude Estier, Claude Bourdet, Jean Ferniot, André 

Stibio, Georges Izard, Etienne Borne, and Jacques Soustelle. 

* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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dent of the Republic. In 1956 the widening gap between De Gaulle and the 
RPF contributed to the collapse of that party; as Jacques Fauvet states, without 
De Gaulle “the UNR will probably know the same decline.” ** 


Wuat Is Lert oF THE Democratic Lert? 


Roger Racier observes four definite groupings in the Socialist party (SFIO): 
social patriots, social Europeans, social republicans and social revolutionaries.** 
With the death of Léon Blum and the removal of Daniel Mayer from the secre- 
tary-generalship of the party, the social patriots passed to a position of secondary 
importance in the SFIO. Nationalist in orientation, this type believes that “to be 
French is to be progressive.” *° Reformist in the classical sense, it favors parlia- 
mentary political forms and the steady evolution of society in the direction of full 
republicanism. Denying colonial aspirations, it is, nevertheless, pledged to the 
retention of the overseas territories. Second, the social Europeans operate pri- 
marily in the Guesdist regions, in the Pas-de-Calais, Haute-Vienne and adjacent 
départements.** If they are not nationalists, neither are they proletarian inter- 
nationalists, being defenders of l’ideé européenne. Bourgeois-oriented, they do not 
deny the possibility of reconciliation with the middle class. Although of secular 
orientation, they can also work with Catholic forces, co-operating at times with 
the MRP in the Mouvement démocratique et socialiste for realization of a United 
States of Europe. Third, the social republicans endorse a set of evasive if not 
esoteric goals.** Forming part of the anti-schism bloc within the SFIO, they often 
vote with the social Europeans or the social patriots. Despite the conciliatory 
function that this bloc often performs, its leaders are frequently divided. Fourth, 
the social revolutionaries are devoted to various interpretations of Marxism and 
class struggle, ranging from tired Trotskyism to anarcho-socialism.** The tend- 
encies within the SFIO range from that which is to the right of Gaston Palewski 
to that which is not to the right of Maurice Thorez. 

As a party leader who finds his condition of existence in working closely with 
the two great Socialist federations of the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais, Guy Mollet 
has sought to minimize the divisive effects of the tendencies and to unite the 
party as an organization of “realists.” *° Some Socialists argue that he has injured 
the party by attempting to divorce it from the humanist tradition evolved earlier 
by Jaurés and Blum, contributing thereby to its decline as a significant electoral 
force. That argument has been articulated exquisitely by former SFIO member 
“Jacques Fauvet, “Planéte ou météore?” Le Monde, November 27, 1958, p. 2. 

“Roger Racier, “Quatre tendances,” Observateur (March 2, 1955), p. 8. 


d 
* Ibid 
] 
* Ibid 
‘Ibid., September 16, 1958, p. 4. Despite current unrest in the party, Mollet was elected to the 
third position on the Comité-directeur at the September Congress which met in Issy-les- 


Moulineaux, the “activity report” of the party showing that his position remains strong 
and that the minoritaires were badly discouraged. 
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André Philip, although there is some question as to whether it wears very well.* 
Although in the face of his “socialist realism” the humanist element within the 
party has become impotent, various of them having resigned or having been ex- 
pelled by the comité de correction, it can also be argued that Mollet has merely 
carved away parts of a body from which the energy had previously passed. In the 
eyes of many electors, the Socialist party ceased to be identified with the tradition 
of socialism after its participation in the Popular Front government of 1936. A\l- 
though its achievements were considerable, many Socialists came to view it as 
but a symbol of liberal-bourgeois expectations. After the intervention of the Mol- 
let government in Suez in 1956, the SFIO acquired among many men of the 
Left the title of “the party of Suez.” ** During the crisis of May 13-27, 1958, 
Mollet was one of the first to intervene in order to make it possible for General 
de Gaulle to come legally to power. 

The SFIO sought to inventory its status during the Socialist Congress which 
met in Issy-les-Moulineaux in December, 1958, Mollet contending there that his 
behavior during the month of May saved the Republic and turned France away 
from the course of possible civil war, a view not shared by Tanguy-Prigent.” 
The proceedings of the congress did not reveal the full magnitude of intra-party 
disagreement, although it was-widely known that Mollet also encountered crit- 
icism from Albert Gazier and Christian Pineau.** The congress served as the 
setting for an enfeebled party that had just witnessed drastic reduction of its 
representation in a devaluated parliament. The party decided to uphold De 
Gaulle’s candidacy for the Presidency, prompting Tanguy-Prigent to remark, 
“since May 13 the Socialist party has turned from its ideals and its mission and 
made a short step not only to the reactionaries but to the fascists.” °* Pineau ex- 
pressed the conviction that De Gaulle is attached to the Republic but that he is 
the prisoner of the former creation of the RPF and the conditions under which 
he was called to power.** The party has since announced that it will combat the 
economic and financial policy of the Debré government, limiting itself not to the 
parliamentary level, but operating in the country among “all the elements ar- 


9? 36 


dently republican and democratic. Francis Leenhardt, president of the So- 


cialist parliamentary group, has advised the Socialist deputies to seek prevention 
of a “head-on” collision between De Gaulle and the UNR; nevertheless, he has 


*” André Philip, Le Socialisme trahi (Paris, 1957), pp. 219-27; Philip told the author on December 
17, 1957, shortly before his expulsion from the SFIO, “Mollet has no moral values. He 
the image of Paul Faure.” 

*™ Georges Verpraet, “Toulouse,” Le Figaro, July 1, 1957, p. 1. Mollet contended that interven- 
tion was not “action contrary to socialist morality” because “Marx and Engles have always 
taught that, in a conflict, the Socialists must be on the side of the most progressive people 


“Le Monde, December 5, 1958, p. 1. 

* Ibid. 

“ Ibid., December 6, 1958, p. 3. 

* Ibid., January 13, 1959, p. 4. 

* Ibid. 
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also stated that the Socialist deputies will seek to strengthen parliamentary 
prerogatives — “The Constitution permits the parliamentary game, and this must 
triumph.” °7 

Since the crisis of May 13-27, there have been numerous resignations from 
the SFIO, various ex-members of the XV section of the Socialist Federation of 
the Seine having already constituted the Autonomous Socialist party (PSA). 
Born September 13, 1958, in Issy-les-Moulineaux, Secretary-general Edouard 
Depreux states that “It didn’t have a centime, quarters or a typewriter.” ** It 
includes Alain Savary, Orestes Rosenfeld, Mazier, Binot, Gouin, Arbeltier, 
Charles-André Julien, Daniel Mayer, Badiou, André Philip, Mireille Osmin and 
Andrée Vienot. Secretary-general Depreux states that the party condemns Mollet 
for being the first to go “to Canossa-les-deux-Eglises,” and Robert Lacoste who 
“incarnated all that against which I fought when I belonged to the SFIO.” ** 

The creation of the Autonomous Socialist party (PSA) was due partially 
to the inability of the former SFIO minoritaires to capture the apparatus of the 
parent organization, being an admission of defeat for the anti-Molletists who had 
worked so closely with the Mendésist Radicals. It is also very likely that the dis- 
sidents will return to the SFIO if the Molletists should subsequently lose control 
of its apparatus and if the party succeeds in reorienting itself to the left. The 
latter is likely to happen only if Mollet errs in playing what thus far has been a 
highly successful game of lying back, watching the Socialist federations, and at- 
taching himself to the shoulders of an existing majority only after it has clearly 
and safely defined itself. The Secretary-general of the SFIO knows that one of 
the first lessons of sovereignty consists of commanding what already exists. 

The Autonomous Socialist party (PSA), the Young Republic, the Men- 
désists, the Mitterand wing of the Democratic and Socialist Union of the Re- 
istance (UDSR) and the Union of the Socialist Left were components of the 
Union of Democratic Forces (UDF), campaigning against the referendum and 
pposing De Gaulle’s candidacy for the Presidency. Claude Bourdet states that 
the UDF viewed the November national elections as lacking true competition 
and ideas, that the existing government is no longer opposed by a true opposition 
that “presents an alternative for change,” and that “the speeches of the General 
furnished some commodious citations which took the place of platforms for the 
most diverse people.” *° It was all calculated, states Bourdet, and in keeping 
with the mysterious, ambivalent, and elliptical attitude of the General — thereby 
illowing any candidate to maintain pace with any change and to allow him to 


louard Depreux, “Les Espérances du parti socialist SFIO autonome,” ibid., November 14, 
1958, p. 3 

lbid., September 17, 1958, p. 4. Depreux states that he still regards France as having “the 

stupidest right in the world, even if it has been intelligent enough to have its poli 


y made 
by the SFIO.” 
“Claude Bourdet, “Voter contre le vide,” ibid., November 20, 1958, p. 5. 
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say that he was “always in line.” ** Bourdet concludes that this constituted a 
return to infantilism, abandoning the destiny of adult citizens into the hands of 
an all-powerful and resolved father.*? 

On the other hand, The Center for Republican Reform, created after 
May 13, 1958, describes its members as “Gaullists of the left.” ** Assistant Sec- 
retary-general Servan-Schreiber states, “There is no internal contradiction here. 
We are new men. We are realists. We wish to destroy this traditional supersti- 
tion of French democracy which, by an inferiority complex, identifies an illus 
trious man with the candidate for dictatorship. For us, there is no incompatibility 
between the liberty for which tomorrow we are willing to give our lives, and 
authority, without which the Republic is no more than a caricature and France 
a decadent nation.” ** 

Finally, participation of the Mendésists in the UDF was examined February 
4, 1959, by the national office of the Radical party which recalled that the party 
statutes prohibit party members from belonging to other political formations. 
The statement issued by national headquarters indicated that Mendés-France and 
twenty-four of his associates “appear to have already left the party.” *® Neverthe- 
less, the word “expulsion” was not once employed in the statement of the na- 
tional headquarters. 

A BicePpHA.ic Executive? 

The Constitution of the Fifth Republic reflects the fact that it was created 
for one man; many aspects of the document are meaningful only when they are 
identified with General de Gaulle.*® As President, he names the premier and 
dominates the National Assembly, being able to dissolve it one year after its elec- 
tion.*? He appoints high civil and military authorities, negotiates treaties, and can, 
in time of emergency, act as dictator.** In his address at the Place de la Républi- 
que, September 4, 1958, De Gaulle explained the president’s future role, “A 
national arbiter — far removed from political bickering, elected by the citizens 
who hold a public mandate, charged with the task of ensuring the normal func 
tioning of the institutions, possessing the right to resort to the judgment of the 
sovereign people, accountable, in the case of extreme danger, for the independ- 


ence, the honor and integrity of France and for the safety of the Republic.” * 


" Ibid 

* Ibid 

* Jean-Claude Servan-Schreiber, “La gauche avec de Gaulle,” ibid., November 19, 1958, p. 2 
See also September 18, 1958, p. 2. 

“ Ibid. 


“ Ibid., February 6, 1959, p. 3, for copy of statement. See also Le Monde, January 28, 1959, p 
4, for copy of letter previously sent by Mendés-France and associates to party headquarters 


see Félix Gaillard, “La Place du Parti radical dans la nouvelle République,” ibid., Novem! 
22, 1958, p. 5, for position of Radical party under the Fifth Republic. 

“ Ibid., December 23, 1958, p. 1. See for Presidential vote. 

“ Constitution of the Fifth Republic, Articles 5-19, 

* Ibid 

” Ambassade de France, Premier de Gaulle Outlines the Draft Constitution, 114 (September 
1958), 3. See for full text of his speech at the Place de la République, September 4, 1955 
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Despite the constitutional assertion that the powers are separate, there is no 
clear political demarcation between the president and premier. Article 21 states 
that the premier directs the action of the government, and Article 20 charges the 
government with the ability to determine and conduct the policy of the nation.*° 
Nevertheless, it is clearly recognized that President de Gaulle is presently deter- 
mining and conducting the policy of the nation. This method of performance rests 
on the willingness of the Debré government to sustain its subordinate position 
and, during these next twelve months, the willingness of the National Assembly 
to go along with it in this task. In subsequent years the nature of the French 
presidency will be determined largely by the personal strength and stature of the 
individual who occupies the office — staffed with a person less than De Gaulle, 
presidential power could be terminated by an assertive Assembly, thereby re- 
orienting French political institutions back in the direction of the Third Republic. 
In his message of January 15, 1959, De Gaulle firmly told the National As- 
embly that he hoped that it will remain docile.®* One of the constitutional con- 
ditions of that domestication requires that a government can be removed only 
by a vote of censure submitted by one-tenth of the total membership of the As- 
sembly and endorsed by an absolute majority of that body, seeking thereby to put 
an end to the irresponsible games of bringing down governments on negative 
majorities.>* 
Despite the juridical reorganization of France and the down-grading of the 
National Assembly, French deputies remain as articulate as they were under 


the Fourth Republic. Fully realizing the non-necessity for the type of legislative 
approval demanded of a government under the Fourth Republic, the Debré 
government did, nevertheless, request and secure the National Assembly’s ap- 
proval at the beginning of the special parliamentary session of January, 1959.°* 
The subsequent debate of Debré’s policy was, in reality, debate of General de 
Gaulle’s policy, despite the constitutional limitation that the president’s messages 
may not debated by the National Assembly.** 


THE QUEST FOR PARLIAMENTARY PREROGATIVES 


Some observors conclude that the newly restricted status of French parliamen- 
tarianism is more in keeping with the “real France,” constituting a more precise 
adjustment to the exigencies of French political life. As Roger Frey argues, “It 
would indeed be an error to believe that the shock of right against left is prefer- 
able in a country like ours. We are not in England and parliamentary democracy 
is not so assured and guaranteed in France that we can adopt what centuries of 
experience and another political climate have allowed our British neighbors.” ™ 


Constitution of the Fifth Republic, Articles 20, 21. 
Monde, January 16, 1959, p. 1. 
“Constitution of the Fifth Republic, Article 49. 
Monde, January 18-9, 1959, p. 2. 
“Ibid., January 18-9, 1959, p. 2, see for debate and 465-65 vote of approval. 
»id., November 21, 1958, p. 4. 
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Even the proposals for constitutional reform made by the Gaillard government 
in 1957 were based to some extent on the recognition that parliamentarism is a 
foreign importation that seldom worked well in France.*® 

Despite the devaluation of French parliamentarism by the new Constitu- 
tion, there is already evidence that the dull weight of today wishes to become the 
motor of tomorrow. The rules adopted by the National Assembly during its 
special session of January, 1959, reflect the way in which it sought to react against 
its minimal status.57 Under the newly adopted rules, the parliamentary com- 
missions will now remain in operation during parliamentary intermissions, and 
parliamentary resolutions will be subject to fewer restrictions than was initially 
foreseen.®* The special session also witnessed an attempt to have “oral questions” 
followed by debate and the voting of resolutions, a maneuver that was brushed 
aside for fear that it might evolve along the main lines of the system of inter- 
pellations so characteristic of the Fourth Republic.*® 

Some deputies of the left presently seated in the National Assembly feel that 
strengthening the Assembly may contribute to the very abuses that they wish 
to avoid, and so they continue to express their confidence in General de Gaulle, 
acknowledging that he is a wielder of personal power but preferring to regard 
him as less of a Gaullist than many of the deputies who speak in his name.” 
They know that one alternative to De Gaulle exists in the Gaullists seated in 
the Assembly, an option that they wish to avoid. They also know that the real 
alternative to De Gaulle could prove to be the military, and not the UNR. Many 
observers have compared this situation to that which obtained under the Char- 
ter of 1814, when in the Chamber moderates supported a moderate monarch as 
a means of protection against an immoderate majority. 

If some left deputies admit that there are times when it is preferable to look 
in the direction of presidentialism, the temptation remains great for the Socialist 
parliamentary group to want to gravitate in the direction of a stronger brand 
of parliamentarism — and allies to its right may not be as difficult to find as might 
be imagined. The adoption of legislative rules witnessed the willingness of the 
Algerian deputies to exercise some measure of control over the activity of the 
Debré government.** Moreover, the Independents, not greatly pleased by the 
economic policy of the new regime, could also be considered as potential recruits. 

Jacques Bainville once observed that elections are one thing, politics yet 
another thing. French legislative assemblies have tended to acquire their real 
form some years after they are elected. Thus, the Cartel des gauches that domi- 
nated the Chamber in 1924 turned to Poincaré in 1926, and the Popular Front 
Chamber of 1936 turned in 1940 to Vichy. The Assembly elected in 1951, de 


* Orestes Rosenfeld, “Ce que cache la réforme de la Constitution,” France-Observateur Januar 
16, 1958, p. 3. See for discussion of Gaillard’s proposals 

* Le Monde, January 11-2, 1959, p. 4, and January 25-6, 1959, p. 6. 

* Ibid 

* Ibid 

™ Jacques Fauvet, “Une violation de la Constitution,” ibid., January 23, 1959, p. 1 

"Ibid., February 1-2, 1959, p. 3. See for description of the attempt five minutes prior 

termination of the special session to introduce major debate on the problem of Algeria. 
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scribed by some as the most conservative body elected in France since 1871, three 
years later invested Mendés-France, whereas the Republican Front of 1956 pre- 
ceded by two years the assumption of power by De Gaulle.**? Conditions have, 
of course, changed since these phenomena transpired — the party system and 
parliamentary institutions have been devalued. Nevertheless, it remains to be 
seen if this legislature subsequently assumes a form different from the one that it 
presently displays. 
THe War IN ALGERIA 


France has always sought to refute the idea that Algeria is a colony, contend- 
ing that it is but an extension of Metropolitan France.** Nonetheless, with the 
passage in 1947 of the Algerian Statute, recognition was extended to Algeria’s 
“individual character.” After the beginning of the Moslem rebellion in Novem- 
ber, 1955, various Fourth Republic governments pursued in Algeria policies 
hat consisted of attempting to end the conflict primarily through the efforts of 
the French army. In 1957 the Bourges-Maunoury and Gaillard governments 
sought to introduce new and somewhat peripheral framework laws for Algeria 
that would have served as “a basis for the gradual establishment of new political 
structures” — after termination of hostilities.°* These efforts were rejected by the 
Moslem rebels who contended that these proposed laws did not recognize full 
French citizenship for the Moslem population, in the sense that they merely 
prescribed standards to which Moslems had to adhere and exceptional privileges 
with which Euro-Africans would have been endowed. Moslem leader Ferhat 
Abbas rejected the Gaillard framework law on the grounds that it was merely an 
article of colonial reconquest, seeking to annex a country without effectively an- 
nexing its inhabitants.®* 

After the bombing of the Tunisian village of Sakhiet in February, 1958, it 
came evident that Premier Gaillard was no longer able to prevent the military 
from implementing decisions unauthorized by the civil authority.** His govern- 
ment then fell into the position that came so easily to governments during the 
last days of the Fourth Republic, that of being forced to defend in parliament 
major decisions that had been made outside of that body. It was then very 
bvious that France was threatened by military dictatorship. The fate of the 
Fourth Republic was decided several months later on the other side of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. It remains to be seen if the same locale will decide the fate of the 
he Fifth Republic. 


‘See Jacques Fauvet, “Les grandes Vacances,” ibid., November 20, 1958, pp. 1, 5, for excellent 
discussion of changing legislative complexions. 
“Herbert Liithy, France Against Herself (New York: Praeger, 1955), pp. 235-54; Charles Morazé, 
The French and the Republic (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958), pp. 146-56; David 
Thomson, Democracy in France (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), pp. 163-69. 
Ambassade de France, Premier Bourges-Maunoury, 96 (June 13, 1957), 2. See also for reproduc- 
on of his speech of investiture. 
* “Ferhat Abbas,” France-Observateur (January 23, 1958), p. 5. See for Isabelle Vichniac’s inter- 
view with F, Abbas. 
Dutourd, “Le bon Garcon et l’Anarchie,” L’Express (February 20, 1958), p. 6. Dutourd 


ntends that Gaillard will go down in history as the premier who “institutionalized 
anarchy.” 
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General de Gaulle set forth in his speech of Constantine the major outlines 
of French policy relative to Algeria.*’ Stating that the results of the referendum 
“mutually and forever pledge” France and Algeria to each other, he introduced 
plans for its modernization, free access of Moslems to government positions in 
Algeria and Metropolitan France, distribution of 617,500 acres of land to Moslem 
farmers, establishment of new industries, new educational opportunities for Mos- 
lems, construction of roads, ports, and housing, and employment for 400,000 new 
Moslem workers.®* 

Nonetheless, Maurice Duverger states that “some commentators see in the 
words of General de Gaulle signs of liberalism relative to Algeria, and distaste for 
integration. But the good people who judge en gros, who see only the grand lines, 
have stated that the men of May 13 have never been disavowed . . . that the 
discourse of Constantine commenced the application of integration. For a num- 
ber of voters the views of the men of May 13 and of M. Soustelle are those of 
the General.” ® If the General’s policy is based on integration and his views are 
those of the men of May 13, his public statements do not reveal it. He remains 
secretive relative to this issue, referring only to the “Algerian personality.” 

Interviewed by the German weekly Der Spiegel, in November, 1958, Jacques 
Soustelle stated that his “conception of integration consists of recognizing the 
Algerian personality,” and that “this corresponds to the Five Year Plan that 
General de Gaulle announced in Constantine. I had recommended the same 
thing myself since 1955, in a proposition that was formerly called the Soustelle 
plan.” * Soustelle states that “it is inconceivable that I could ever find myself 
in opposition to General de Gaulle. Those who seek to set up a supposed differ- 
ence between us do the General and myself and France great disservice.” 7 On 
October 9, 1958, the Committee of Public Safety of Algeria and the Sahara 
declared its satisfaction with the speech of Constantine and that, without having 
pronounced the word integration, De Gaulle seeks to introduce new economic, 
social, and political measures “which are the equivalent of complete integra- 
tion.” ™ The extremist Marshal Alphonse Juin admits that De Gaulle has not 
pronounced the word integration a single time but that he has the greatest con- 
fidence in him. “We can establish with the Algerian electors the form of integra- 
tion judged the most suitable,” concludes Juin.** And Roger Frey states, “The 
solidarity of all is... complete. The policy of France, it is the Charter of Con 
stantine which has defined it.” ™ 

Whatever the distinctions, if any or many, between the views of De Gaulle 
and those of the men around him relative to integration, the General has all but 
acknowledged that the war in Algeria evades a military solution, having already 





* See Le Monde, October 4, 1958, p. 1, for reproduction of speech. 
* Ibid., October 4, 1958, p. 1. 

® Maurice Duverger, “Le Feu rouge,” ibid., November 28, 1958, p. 1. 
* Reproduced in ibid., November 21, 1958, p. 6. 

™ Reproduced in the New York Times, January 11, 1959, p. 16. 

"Le Monde, October 9 1958, p. 3, 

* Ibid., November 15, 1958, p. 2. 

" Ibid., February 6, 1959, p. 4. 
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resorted to measures that weaker governments of the Fourth Republic never dared 
essay. His clemency measures were boldly proclaimed, and his address of January 
16, 1959, employed the word “pacification” as a means for discovering a solution, 
and not as an objective in itself. 

France must terminate the war in Algeria if political and economic stability 
are to come to the Fifth Republic. But how can this be achieved? First, there 
is little doubt that France could end the conflict by waging in Algeria a ruthless 
war of extermination, an unlikely possibility. Second, France could abandon 
Algeria; this is also unlikely, although some French argue that it would be pref- 
erable to retreat than to wait and submit to a defeat greater than the one that 
occurred in Indochina in 1954."° Third, French FLN leaders could agree to an 
immediate cease-fire in order to conduct negotiations. Numerous contacts appear 
to have taken place between representatives of the two forces during the past 
several years, but all fell short of the negotiation stage.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to examine all French and FLN arguments 
relative to the future status of Algeria. Nevertheless, attention should be directed 
to the divergent premises on which both parties argue. The French generally 
contend that an independent Algeria would find it impossible to remain that 
way for very long. They also assert that independence would set the stage for a 
feudal Islamic dictatorship, denying the Algerians certain rights that they enjoy 
only because of French presence in Algeria. The FLN is interested in independ- 
ence, and not in rights. The time for discussing the latter seems to have passed; 
perhaps it was possible in 1955 when moderates on both sides were closer to the 


situation. As Mendés-France concludes, “in both camps, the moderates, the 
partisans of solutions of compromise have gradually lost their audiences to the 
profit of the most fanatic and violent people. This is why the appeals of General 
de Gaulle have aroused bad feeling, on all the same points, among certain ultras 
f Algiers and certain directors of the FLN.” 


"Ibid., January 17, 1959, p. 1. 

“At least one Frenchman has argued that if France does win the war, and “decides to integrate 
Algeria in the Republic, it will cost as much in terms of yearly investments as the cost of 
maintaining Metropolitan France.” See Raymond Aron, Le Tragédie algérienne (Paris, 
1957), p. 22. Aron contends that retention of Algeria will commit France to the develop- 
ment of an area in which the Moslem population will number approximately 18,000,000 by 
1980. He asks if future oil revenues will compensate for a population growing at so phe- 
nomenal a rate, concluding that “the surest way of losing all the oil of the Sahara, is for 
France to try to keep all of it,” and that the policy of “pacification” in Algeria can do no 


more than contribute to the growing alienation of the neighboring states of Morocco and 
Tunisia. 


> Le Monde, November 1, 1958, p. 3, for account of such meetings based on speech of Chris- 
tian Pineau to National Assembly, February 4, 1957. Described are meetings in Cairo, April 
12, 1956, when French representative Begarra met with Mohammed Khider who indicated 
that the FLN was receptive to étapes along the road to Algerian independence. On July 
25, 1956, the late Pierre Commin met representatives of the FLN in Belgrade. Again, on 
September 2 and 3, 1956, Commin met Khider in Rome. On July 5-10, 1957, Goéau- 
Brissonniere was sent to a trade-union Congress in Tunis with instructions by Bourges 
Maunoury to make contacts. In August, 1957, Germaine Tillon met Saadi Yacef. After 
De Gaulle came to power, additional information in the same issue of Le Monde indicates 
that Abderrahmane Fares met in Switzerland with Ferhat Abbas who is reported as saying 
that all subsequent discussions will have to be held on neutral soil and that France will 
be obliged to extend prior political guarantees if a cease-fire is to be implemented. 
November 21, 1958, p. 3. 
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Many Frenchmen sneak with enthusiasm about the discovery of oil in the 
Sahara, convinced that the resource will someday offer France an opportunity to 
restore herself to national and international status. Paradoxically, each additional 
day of war drives Algeria farther away from the French family, increasing French 
indebtedness and stimulating the domestic inflation whose runaway tendencies 
contributed to the collapse of the Fourth Republic and continue to imperil the na- 
tional economic structure of its successor.”® Achieving a rapid peace in Algeria 
remains the central French problem. If France cannot wait, it appears that the 
FLN has time and history on its side. The final decision in the Algerian affair may 
not be of France’s making, for she appears to have settled into a stupor of waiting, 
unable to resort to alternative courses of strategy in order to maintain her presence 
in that part of the world. 


tistics relative to loss of life and expenditures. 


® See especially “Comment evaluer le cout de la Guerre?” ibid., November 1, 1958, p. 3, for sta 
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STUDY OF VOTING SPLITS ON CITY COUNCILS 
IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY* 


Rosert J. HucksHorn, University of Idaho 
and 
Cuar_es E. Youne, University of California, Davis 


HE STUDY of municipal government has greatly accelerated in the past 

few years, but as yet little has been done to investigate the behavior of 

municipal councils and commissions. The large number of separately 
incorporated cities in the rather restricted area of one metropolitan county obvi- 
ously presents ideal ground upon which to conduct such a study. This project 
was drafted, therefore, to determine the types of voting patterns that exist within 
the city councils of the cities of Los Angeles County. The question can be 
stated simply. The answers, however, are dependent on a mass of information 
necessary to draw valid comparisons and conclusions. 

Data of this type would necessarily include information about the cities and 
regional areas themselves, demographic mobility, popular civic attitudes, and 
mportant municipal problems. The legislative committee system, occupying its 
place of major importance in modern government structure, demanded thorough 
nvestigation as a basis for arriving at definitive conclusions to the major ques- 
tions. 

Since particular councils operate only as the sum of the activities of in- 
dividual councilmen, and council splits often are a result of close human rela- 
tionships, it was of basic importance to compile a small dossier about every in- 
dividual serving on a municipal legislative body. This project-within-a-project 
provided the necessary information from which to draw tentative conclusions as 
to the reasons why some councils divide and others perpetually co-operate. 

Obviously, to deal with council-splits and the councilmen who cause them, 
two basic types of information were necessary. First, city officials in responsible 
positions in each of the fifty-one cities had to be interviewed to determine the 
presence of such splits and their cause. Secondly, in order to assess the informa- 
tion in terms of individual councilmen, data had to be collected about each of 
the 283 councilmen in the county. With this raw material concerning both the 


; study was conducted while the authors were employed as Research Analyst and Research 
Assistant, respectively, by the Bureau of Governmental Research, University of California 
at Los Angeles. It was a part of a larger project which was supported by funds provided by 
the Haynes Foundation. To both organizations the authors express their gratitude. 

Within the boundaries of Los Angeles County, California, there were a total of fifty-three in- 
corporated cities on June 1, 1957. There had been eight incorporations since 1954 when the 
City of Lakewood brought to an end a long period of unsuccessful incorporation attempts by 
becoming the County’s forty-sixth city. Since the inception of this project in June, 1957, 
there have been eight successful incorporation elections, The scope of this project was 
limited to the fifty-three cities which were fully incorporated on June 1, 1957. The list was 
further narrowed to fifty-one by the exclusion of the City of Los Angeles because of its 
size, and the City of Avalon because of its island inaccessibility. Both of the latter, however, 
were included in the compilation of data on individual councilmen, even though none of 
their officials were exposed to the principal interviews of the project. 
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members and their councils, comparative study would reveal the answers to many 
of the questions prev:ous!v posed. With this end in mind, an extensive interview- 
questionnaire was cons<ructed for presentation to selected municipal respondents. 


METHODOLOGY 


In order to obtain the information which would be necessary to make this 
analysis within the time limits which were imposed, it was decided that the most 
reliable source available would be the administrative officers of the cities involved. 
These officers were either the city clerk or the city manager or his counterpart. 

Before these people could be tapped for the information desired, however, it 
was also necessary to decide upon the method to be used in gathering the data. 
The conclusion reached was that in order to insure the validity of the interview 
results, a mail questionnaire would not be feasible — that the only possible ap- 
proach was a personal interview with each respondent. Secondly, it was decided 
that a fairly well-structured interview would be preferable to one in which the 
interviewer worked rather freely with only a general outline of the type of in- 
formation to be collected. 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was designed for use in interviewing a leading city official 
in each of the fifty-one cities covered by the project. It contained questions 
directed at securing five separate types of information. Of obvious first impor- 
tance was information concerning the interviewee.? Secondly, a battery of ques- 
tions concerning the particular city was developed and included in the ques 
tionnaire.* 

A third section of questions related to the organization of the city councils in 
the Los Angeles area. Those respondents who acknowledged the use of com- 
mittees within the council were further questioned as to methods of assigning 
members to the committees, the average size of the committees, the relative im- 
portance of the committees, and the most influential member of these most im- 
portant committees. Questions were then asked pertaining to the special interest 
of individual councilmen regardless of their official committee assignment. This 
area of information was developed to find out to what extent the individual 
members tend to specialize, and also if this specialization carries over into an at- 
tempt to oversee the administration of their particular interest. 

Of particular importance to the over-all worth of the project was a fourth 
group of questions dealing with council controversies and voting divisions. This 
section began with a question as to the most controversial issue to come before 





* The respondent’s name, office, and length of time in office, method of attaining office, and pre 
vious public office experience were ascertained (see Tables I, II, and III). 


gus , 
This series contained questions designed to provide data regarding the date of incorporation; the 
status of the community before incorporation; the most recent population estimate; questions 
about the population influx and the attitudes of newcomers viz a viz the “old-timers”; and 


a list of terms describing the city from which the respondent was asked to select one of 
more, This list was of a check-off type and in some cases resulted in multiple selections 
Those terms listed were as follows: industrial, commercial, agricultural, resort, residential, 


and diversified. 
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the current council and the voting division on that question. If the vote was 
other than unanimous, the respondent was asked to furnish the pro and con 
division. This was followed by a question as to the existence of a prevailing split 
within the particular council. If the existence of such a division was noted, the 
respondent was asked to give his opinion as to the main reason for the develop- 
ment of that split, and also to furnish the usual voting division on the council. 
Finally, the interviewee was asked to name the councilman possessing the most 
influence with his fellow councilmen, and why he held that position. To explore 
further the reasons for the existing councilmanic voting pattern the respondent 
was asked whether or not he felt that the member’s length of residence in the 
community had any bearing on his voting habits. As a way of exploring the pos- 
sibility that the council voting pattern was to some extent a product of intra-com- 
munity frictions of a geographic nature, a question was included to determine the 
effect a councilman’s area of representation has on his voting pattern. 

In order to draw any conclusions relating to councilmanic splits it was neces- 
sary to have available information of a personal nature concerning each council- 
man within the scope of the project. The first method used to gather this in- 
formation was the preparation and inclusion in the questionnaire of a chart which 
the interviewer attempted to fill out from information supplied by the inter- 
viewee. The respondent was asked to provide each councilman’s age, place of 
birth, sex, occupation, length of residence in the city, last city of residence, and 


length of service on the council.‘ To complete the data a postcard questionnaire 


was mailed to all the remaining councilmen upon whom personal data had not 
been collected. Newspapers were combed for additional information concerning 
those councilmen about whom information was lacking, but with limited results. 
Finally, the records of the Los Angeles County Registrar of Voters were checked 
to determine the place of birth and occupations of all those for whom this in- 
formation was lacking, and, in addition, the party registration of all the council- 
men was obtained. From these many sources almost complete information was 
gathered on all but about twenty-five councilmen and partial data was obtained 
about them.® This completed the fifth major area of information contained in the 
questionnaire. 

The Respondents 


The interviews based on the questionnaire were conducted by the authors 
during the summer of 1957. The respondent in each city was selected for inter- 
view on the basis of his length of time in office, length of residence in the city, 
and personal availability for interview. The two principal groups of officers in- 
cluded in the interview group were city clerks and city managers. Seventeen 
clerks and fifteen managers were interviewed along with nine adminstrative 
officers, three assistant managers or assistant administrative officers, four clerk- 


‘Educational level of the councilmen was not obtained due to inability of the respondents to 
supply this information. 


The interview produced complete information for approximately 50 per cent of the total, The 
postal card survey produced results from over 80 per cent of those remaining. 
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managers or clerk-administrative officers, and three other persons connected 
with the city administrations. These latter three included one secretary to the 
city planning commission, one mayor, and a deputy city clerk. 

With the exception of the informtion obtained about the interviewees, 
the data collected in this study falls into three categories — material about the 
cities, about the councils (their organization and internal relations), and about 
the councilmen themselves. This was the information which the authors felt 
was needed to explore the circumstances surrounding, and the possible explana- 
tion for, the phenomenon of council controversies and splits. 


Tue Cirttes 


The cities of Los Angeles County are greatly varied in age, size, and economic 
base. They range in age from a few months to seventy-one years. They range 
in population from Los Angeles’ 2,500,000 to Vernon’s 386. In area the range 
is between Long Beach’s forty-four square miles and Maywood’s one square mile, 
excluding the 454 square miles that is Los Angeles City. 

Seven of the cities have incorporated since January 1, 1956. The largest 
number of incorporations, twenty-two in all, took place between 1900 and the 
end of World War I. Prior to the turn of the century, eleven cities had incor- 
porated, with Santa Monica and Pasadena attaining corporate status thirty-six 
years after the City of Los Angeles was granted a charter in 1850. 

Almost half of the fifty-one cities (about which all the information in the 
section was obtained) had been well-established separate communities prior to 
incorporation, while eighteen cities were carved out of agricultural areas. Reli- 
gious settlements, ranchos, company towns and college communities provided the 
basis for the establishment of most of the other cities. With such varied begin- 
nings, the cities grew and in some cases retained their original distinguishing 
features, although others have undergone vast changes in economic and social 
organization. 

The respondents were asked to classify their city according to six classifica- 
tions which were offered. Thirty-seven of the fifty-one claimed that their city 
was residential and fifteen each classified their city as agricultural, industrial, or 
commerical. Only three claimed resort status, while eleven identified themselves 
as diversified. Because of multiple responses on the part of many interviewees, 
the total number of classifications is almost double that of the cities. 


In terms of age, thirty-one respondents described their city as “old,” while 


half that number said that theirs was a “new” city, and only five compromised 


5] 


on “intermediate.’ 
Population Influx 

There has been a noticeable population influx in thirty-one cities with the 
bulk of them giving the years from 1950 to 1955 as the period of rapid growth. 
Twenty cities have had no noticeable population increase or have maintained a 
steady growth over the years, and one city, Vernon, has lost population. Re 
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pondents in the cities with an influx were asked to define the nature of the new 
population. The development of the city as a better residential area and the 
increased number of young married couples were given as the major reasons for 
the influx in nineteen cities. Closely aligned with this group, and in some cases 
overlapping it, were eighteen cities which have had a large increase in industrial 
workers and thirteen which have grown as a result of the development of in- 
dustry. Fourteen respondents explained that the population increase in their 
city was a result of residential extensions from Los Angeles City, while scattered 
communities have grown as a result of the arrival of business, professional, re- 
tired, or large minority groups. 

It was felt that some knowledge of the stability of the new population groups 
and of their attitudes toward the community as compared to those of the older 
residents was needed, Respondents were asked if most of the newer residents 
shared the attitudes of the older settlers on city problems, or if they tended to 
have different views. Eighteen interviewees responded that there is considerable 
difference between the attitudes of the two groups toward city problems, while 
sixteen others said that there was some difference. Only eight cities are populated 
by old-timers and newcomers who share much the same views. 

The clerks and managers were also asked to describe the new population in 
their cities in terms of rate of turnover. Have the new population groups become 
rooted in the community, or are they largely transient with a large regular turn- 
wer? Thirty-one respondents stated that the newer population group was rooted, 

hile only seven admitted a transient element. Of the latter group, five said 
that the attitudes of the transient group were much the same as those of the 
mers in the community. This was especially interesting in view of the fact 
twenty-one of the thirty-one cities with new rooted population groups stated 
that the newer elements had some or much difference in attitude toward civic 


problems. 
Municipal Problems 


Officials in sixteen cities stated that the influx of population has caused 
their city no special problems. Eleven of these sixteen were in the group which 
ilso responded that the new element had become rooted in the community. 
The largest group to name a problem which had resulted from the influx said 
hat expansion of services was needed. The need for additional recreation facili- 

, the political apathy of the new citizens, and the need for revised zoning 
rdinances were all listed in about equal proportions. 

The respondents were also asked to list what they considered to be the major 
blems facing the city. Two problems were listed far more than any others, 


with respondents in twenty cities acknowledging an unsatisfactory traffic and 


parking situation, while nineteen felt that attempting to cope with zoning and 
land use was the major task facing them. Other problems listed in significant 


numbers were urban redevelopment, the need for capital improvements, and 
+} 


> need for a streamlined tax base. 
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CouNcIL SPLITS AND CONTROVERSIES 


The major goal of this project was an attempt to search into thé occurrences 
of deep cleavages within the councils — either on a particular issue or of a pre- 
vailing nature — and, if possible, to find what general situations are closely re- 
lated to these divisions, as well as what underlying factors might have a high 
correlation with their development. The answers to these questions have a great 
deal of significance for anyone interested in the study of municipal government 
or of group motivation in general. 

Controversial Issues 

The interview included questions designed to obtain information concerning 
two types of splits within the councils. The first type is a division on a particu- 
larly controversial issue. The information sought in connection with this item 
dealt with the existence of any major controversy within the council, the actual 
voting division which developed, and the position taken by each of the two sides, 
Controversies within the community, no matter how bitter they may have been, 
were not included unless they caused a division on the council itself. It was 
found that real splits on controversial issues appeared in twenty of the fifty-one 
cities covered by the study. There were other cities for which the respondent 
originally gave an affirmative answer to the query on the existence of such a 


controversy, but these were eliminated from the final tabulation f 


yy one Or more 


of the following reasons: the split had occurred prior to the election of some of 
the present council; by the time a vote was taken the council had reached an 
agreement on the issue; or, no vote had even been taken on the matter, and it 
was merely a matter of speculation what would occur when such a vote was 
taken. 

Of the twenty cities with real splits on controversial issues, eight split on 
some aspect of zoning (see Table I). The most typical situation was a disagree- 
ment over the rezoning of a residential area (or an undeveloped area adjacent to 
a residential tract) for industrial purposes. Quite naturally, such splits quite 
often involved the council members from the affected area voting in opposition 


to such a change, and those from other areas of the city voting favorably to it. 











TABLE I 

CONTROVERSIAL Issues CAUSING SPLITS AND OCCURRENCE OF PREVAILING SPLIT 
( T 

Cities Has Not H ( 

P ex I é i W tr T 
Issues Cited Splits Split Issue-Split 

Zoning Problem 3 5 8 
Personnel and Administration 4 ) ¢ 
Capital Improvements ‘ 2 l 3 
Annexation Matter : 1 ] 
Intergovernmental Problems - 1 l 
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Such splits, however, were not solely attributable to geographic considerations; 
it was not infrequent to find behind a split on industrial rezoning a firm attach- 
ment to the policy of encouraging development of industry, on the one hand, and 
a skepticism about such a policy on the other. The number of cases involved is 
not large enough to permit significant statistical inferences to be drawn. Even 
so, the interviews indicate a high correlation between the latter attitude and the 
newly elected young homeowners on the councils, and a concomitant tendency 
for those sharing the first attitude to be among the older residents. 

The second most-mentioned split-producing issue was that of personnel and 
administration problems, cited by the respondents in six cities, closely followed 
by matters concerning capital improvements. The remainder of the issues on 
which the councils split were scattered equally among the four remaining cities 
in which such divisions occurred (Table I). Those respondents who suggested 
personnel and administration as the most controversial issue gave as the specific 
cause varying degrees of opposition to the city-manager form of government; op- 
position to the establishment of a chief administrator’s office; lack of confidence 
in a particular member of the administration by one or more members of the 
ouncil; or disagreement over the adoption of new personnel or administrative 
techniques. Internal controversy concerning capital improvements was most 
ften connected with the establishment of a new Civic Center, and here the 
particular issue at point — aside from the advisability of construction of such a 

enter, which usually did not find a great deal of opposition — was the location 
f the new structure. Here the division was likely to take place according to the 
area of the city in which the councilman lived. 

One would normally expect a very high correlation between the major 
problems which the city faced and the most controversial issue within the coun- 
cil. This hypothesis, however, is not so easily tested. First, while the respondent 
did not have too much difficulty in remembering the most divisive issue within 
the council, he sometimes found it more difficult to sort out in his own mind 
the two or three most important problems facing the city. Secondly, while there 


was only one possibility for the most controversial issue, there could be — and 





isually was— more than one problem suggested as pressing. Finally, because 
the questions were separated in the interview to prevent the respondent from 
relying on a previous answer, the responses were sometimes so worded that it 
became difficult to determine whether or not the same problem was being dis- 
cussed. Despite these difficulties, however, there was a sufficient correlation be- 
tween the answers to the two questions to demonstrate that those issues which 

re seen as pressing problems within the city were also likely to be those which 
brought about controversy within the confines of the city council. In support 


1 


+ ¢h; 


; statement, seven of the eight cities which listed some aspect of zoning as 

issue on which the council had split also named zoning or the need to 
strengthen their tax base as their most pressing problem. In many instances this 
mounts to almost the same problem because the primary solution for too narrow 


a tax base appears to be rezoning to encourage industrial development. The same 
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situation exists in regard to the other categories of controversial issues, except 
that fewer cases and the possibility of more ambiguity in the comparisons makes 
the findings less exact. 

There was no attempt made to go any farther than the interviewee’s re- 
marks in determining the causes for this particular type of division. In most 
cases the splits developed over a disagreement on a particular issue, and they may 
be confined to this one issue. It will be shown later the extent to which there 
is a tendency for these issue controversies to carry over into the realm of pre- 
vailing splits. 

Prevailing Council Splits 

Within any human group with a continuous period of activity and dealing 
with questions of vital self-importance, a tendency toward the formation of 
alliances for mutual assistance can be observed. This is, of course, one of the 
major reasons for the development of political parties and interest groups, and a 
great deal of study has been devoted to the ways in which these particular groups 
have developed conscious alliances. In nonpartisan city councils there are no 
ready-made alliance systems available, and one of the major goals of this project 
was to discover the extent to which other prevailing divisions develop, within 
what particular sets of circumstances they are likely to arise, and what factors 
contribute to their development and continuation. 

Again, it is necessary to point out some of the boundaries within which a 
study of this nature must operate. To make certain that all of the prevailing al- 


liances were discovered and that nonexistent ones were not included, it would 


be necessary to spend considerable time studying the operation of each of the 
individual council groups as to sustained voting patterns and extra-official con- 
tacts between the members of each council group. To undertake such extensive 
research for the fifty-one cities included in this study would have been impossible. 
The method used here to determine this information tries to approximate the 
method described as closely as possible. Instead of attempting to observe first 
hand the operations which would allow these determinations to be made, use 
was made of the observations of the administrator-respondent, who was in a 
particularly advantageous position to know what voting tendencies had developed 
over a long period of council operations. These findings are presented as an indi- 
cation of the situation in those cities where the respondent said there was a 
cleavage. 

Of the total fifty-one cities about which information on the council opera- 
tions was obtained, prevailing splits were reported in eighteen, or 35.9 per cent 
of the cases. In all but one case the respondent named the personalities involved 
in the divisions. Since all of the councils in which prevailing splits were reported 
are five-man councils, there are a total of ninety people involved. Of these ninety 


there were sixty-two who were in the majority faction on their respective councils 
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and twenty-three who remained in the minority, while the personalities in one 


et 


city were undetermined. Therefore, in approximately one-half the bodies the 
split was three to two, and in the other half it was four to one. Furthermore, it 
hould be noted that these recurring divisions may be neither deliberate nor 
conscious. Some of the respondents expressed doubt that the councilmen in- 
Ived realized the existence of the splits. The interviewees themselves, however, 
in working closely with their particular councils had observed these patterns over 
. period of time. 
One of the first factors to be noticed about the prevailing council divisions 
where the personalities involved were known was that there was considerable 
werlapping between them and the splits which existed on particularly contro- 
versial issues, Of the eighteen cities with prevailing voting alignments, twelve 
lso reported an identical split on a particular issue. The remaining six cities 
were reported as not having had any particular internal controversy on a recent 
issue, but the prevailing division within the council was outstanding to the re- 
spondent. In no case where there was both a prevailing and a particular split 
lid the personnel involved differ. 
There were twenty cities in which a split on a controversial issue was re- 
ted, and only twelve of them also had prevailing divisions, leaving nine cities 
n which there is no significant carry-over from one to the other. Of these nine 
ties, five of the controversial issues involved zoning matters, one was over the 
- of capital improvements, two occurred over some aspect of personnel and 
ministration, and one dealt with recreation facilities (see Table I). From this 
le it can be seen that two-thirds of the cities which claim personnel and ad- 
ninistration as the issue-split within their councils also have prevailing splits in- 
lving the same division of councilmen. However, when the issue involved was 
zoning, only 37.5 per cent of these cities have a prevailing split which corre- 


onds with the issue-split. Final determinations are difficult to arrive at, but 


s does suggest that a particular division of the council on issues of personnel 


nd administration is much more apt to be found in conjunction with a prevail- 


a] 


ng voting alignment than is the case with splits on zoning matters. In other 
words, the problem of zoning is more easily isolated and kept from affecting or 
eing affected by other problems which confront the council. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult aspect of the study of factions within any 
group is the determination of what factors were involved in the development. 
The answers to questions concerning why a situation exists and what brought 

nto being are at most problematic even with a thorough job of collection and 
ringent statistical controls. It is with such difficulties in mind that the following 
sis of the factors involved in councilmanic splits is presented. 
There are two ways in which the sort of information sought could have been 


ined. One was to seek information from those who are participants in the 


+ 


menon, or who are observers of it, and the other was to obtain all the in- 
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formation which the researcher might hypothesize would have an effect upon 
this development, and then to test the hypotheses by comparing the two groups 
of information. Both methods were used in this study. Each respondent who 
said that a prevailing split existed within the council of his city was asked to 
name the reason for its development. 

Of the eighteen cities involved, five cited as the cause of the council split a 
clash of councilmanic personalities. Three respondents said that the differences 
in area representation were the main cause, while two suggested “differing phi- 
losophies” and a deep cleavage caused by a past split on a major issue. One split 
developed between the older members of the council and the newly elected ones, 
and another was the result of a minority opposition to the city-manager form 
of government. Three respondents were unable to give a reason for the split, 
while one was not ascertained, 

To make these responses more meaningful it should be pointed out that the 
question which elicited these answers was phrased in an open-ended form. The 
respondents were not asked to check off a list of possible reasons, but had to 
frame their own answer. This should increase greatly the chance that there is a 
real connection between the answer given by the interviewee and the actual sit- 
uation; however, an evaluation such as “personality” may only be an easy an- 
swer to a question the interviewee really desires not to answer. It was in an at- 
tempt to get at some of the underlying factors involved in this phenomenon that 


the statistical data which follows was collected. 


Causes of Prevailing Council Divisions 

There are many possible causal factors involved in the development of these 
prevailing voting alignments. In this study several were chosen to be analyzed, 
both because of the possibility of their having a high correlation with voting 
behavior, and because the information needed to test this correlation was readily 
obtainable. The factors tested here are as follows: age, sex, place of birth, length 
of residence in the city, length of service on the council, occupation or profession, 
and political party affiliation. Some of these proved to have extremely significant 
correlation with the behavior of the councilmen in their voting. Others, though 
not statistically significant because of the relative small number of samples, give 
some indication of being operative on individual councils studied. 

Age. Councilmanic age is a case in point. The average age of the council- 


man in Los Angeles County is 48.9 years, while the median age is forty-eight 


years. Those sixteen councilmen who are forty-five years of age constitute the 


single largest age group currently serving on the councils. The youngest member 
of a council is twenty-five, while the oldest is seventy-six. Seven councilmen are 
over seventy years of age, while six are under thirty. This wide range in ages 
allowed sufficient analysis to indicate that older councilmen are likely to be found 


in the minority factions on the councils. 
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When the ages of the councilmen are averaged, or when the means are 
taken according to whether they are in split or unsplit councils, or whether they 
are in the majority or minority factions on those councils which are split, there 
is no meaningful difference (Table II). On the other hand, when the ages in 


percentages of the total groups are expressed in the form of a graph, there is a 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE AND MepIAN AGES AND Councit SPLITTING 














Sample Median Age Average Age Number of Cases 
Te 48.9 260 
Councilmen on Split Councils ....... = © a, 48.9 79 

incilmen in Majority Factions .............--.............-.. 48 48.6 58 
ouncilmen in Minority Factions ............. a 0.5 19 








suggestion that some age factor is operative in this complex problem (Chart I). 
The signifiance of this graph is seen in the lesser tendency for younger council- 
men to appear in the minority faction and the accompanying phenomenon of the 
der men being found there in more than average numbers. The differences 
show up only at the age extremes, with the very young men extremely likely to 
be in the majority faction on the council, and those who are quite old more 
likely to be in the minority. 

A study of the personal data on the councilmen involved in each one of the 
uncil splits also indicates the factor of age as a determinant. Here the general 
tendency stated above is substantiated in that on several of the split councils 
the man in the minority is the eldest of the group. It is also interesting to note 
that the greater the difference between his age and the average age of the rest 
f the council the more likely he is to diverge. Those members who are ten to 
twenty years older than the next oldest man on the council are very often split 
from the others. Another point is also observable here and that is that although 
younger people are less likely on the average to be in opposition, those who do 
join or make up the minority faction also tend to be much younger than the 
average councilman. 

None of the remarks about age as a significant factor in councilmanic factions 
can be expressed very strongly. In no case were the numbers involved great 
nough to have much statistical validity; however, they do suggest that age is 
2 factor that does correlate to some extent with the tendency to move into an 
/Pposing position on the councils. 


Sex. Another factor which was tested for its significance was sex. Here the 


sults are much more striking and allow stronger inferences to be drawn. Only 
ghteen of the members of the councils are women. The councils in Vernon 
and Redondo Beach have two female members each, and the cities of Glendale 


ind Santa Fe Springs are headed by women mayors. 
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Women are found to be more apt to appear on split councils than on unan- 


imous ones. This means, of course, that where a woman is present there is 


nuch more chance of a voting split existing (Table III). The numbers of cases 


TABLE III 


Rote oF Sex in Councit Spurs 





I m Percent 
Non-split Council Split ¢ 
{ " 68.9 31.1 
Majority Minority 
74.7 25.3 
Ds ccinidiadidissaiadanianinacupeleeuntel : ws ae 41.2 58.8 
Majority Minority 
60 40 











volved in the samples and the differences between the percentage of men on 


councils and the percentage of women (a difference of 27.7 percentage 


its) make these results significant at the 5 per cent level. That is, these figures 


d have occurred by chance only five times in one hundred.® A possible 
anation, perhaps, is that women are more apt to be elected in cities where 
inicipal controversy is likely to bring about a voting division on the council. 
Another fact which is evidenced by Table III is that when women do appear 
council which has a prevailing voting split, they are much more apt to 
ear in the minority faction of the council than are men. The spread here 
ily 15 per cent and the numbers involved in the samples are too small to 
a very strong inference to be drawn from these figures, but they do tend 
upport the correlation shown above. 
Length of Residence. A very important factor in all types of political activity 
» local level in many areas of the United States is the length of residence 
candidate. In some areas —the South, for example — it is difficult, if 
mpossible for a person who was not born in the county in question to be 
ted to any type of office within that jurisdiction.’ In Los Angeles County with 


pulation growth and mobility, this is, of course, not the situation. In fact, in 


f 


county the “old-timer” seems to be fighting a losing battle on his council. In 
least one of the cities in question, the municipal elections have been fought 
tween slates of older residents and newer residents. In this particular city the 
two groups recognize a difference between themselves based on their length of 
lence in the city. When the “old” and “new” groups are separated as to 
ver the significance of difference between percentages is discussed in this pap 


ed upon conclusions derived from use the “T-t 


Daland, Dixie City: A Portrait of Political Leadership (University: Bureau of Public 
iministration, University of Alabama, 195¢ 
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their positions in a split council, the older residents are found to be much more 
likely to appear on split councils than their recently arrived colleagues (Table 
IV).§ 

TABLE IV 


Errect oF LENGTH Of 


RESIDENCE ON CounciL SPLIT 








Length of 


Residence Split Cou N plit ( 








Under 14 Years 


— 7.5 72.5 
Majority Minority 
80.9 19.1 
Over 14 Years . 32.3 67.7 
Majority Minority 
73.2 26.8 





The significance of these findings is difficult to determine. Statistically, the 
differences between the percentages of older and newer residents appearing on 
split councils is great enough to be used as a predictive device. This is also true 
of the greater likelihood of the old-timers to appear in the minority faction than 
in the majority, if a split exists. The real question in this case goes to the nature 
of the underlying cause for this phenomenon. Other findings in this study indi- 
cate that there is no real struggle within city councils between the old-timers and 
the newcomers. Indeed, if such a struggle did take place, the newcomers would 
find themselves in the minority due to their inferior numbers. The more likely 
explanation of this occurrence is that a number of other factors which are con 
comitants of long residence in the community are the real causes. Several pos 
sibilities present themselves. The degree to which the councilmen have become 
involved with community groups or individuals, and the fact that older residents 
are more apt to be influenced and pressured from other elements in the com- 
munity are two that are possible. 

Length of Service on the Council. “Senior” councilmen tend to be over- 
whelmed by their “junior” colleagues (Table V). A total of fifty-nine council- 
men have served their cities for less than one year, with thirty-six of them having 


TABLE V 


EFrFect oF LENGTH OF SERVICE ON CouNciL SPLI 








Length of Service Percentage on Pe 1 
on Council Split Councils Non-split Cour 
Under 4 Years . — ’ 7 29.3 70.7 
Majority Minority 
79.2 20.8 
Over 4 Years ; 40.9 59.1 
Majority Minority 
66.7 33.3 


* Fourteen years’ residence in the community was used as the dividing line between new 
old residents, because in most of the cities this separates the old-time residents fr 
post-boom newcomers. There are, of course, cities such as Lakewood where all 


would fit into the last category, but on the whole this demarcation is a realistic one 
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been elected within the past six months. Those members who have served from 
yne to two years total fifty-three, and fifty-nine more have served from three to 
four years. Sixty-four councilmen have been in office from five to eight years, 
while twenty-four more have served from nine to twelve years, Eleven cities have 
councils with at least one member of twelve years’ service or over, while the 
councils of Los Angeles and Vernon have three such members. Considering new- 
comers to the councils to be those serving their first four-year term, it was found 
that 29.3 per cent of them are serving on split councils, while 40.9 per cent of 
those who have been re-elected are on divided councils. Although inconclusive, 
these figures represent sufficient statistical significance to warrant a strong in- 
ference that length of service is an important factor. 

Similar results are obtained when the length of service on the council is 
checked against those members in the minorities on split councils (Table V). Of 
those councilmen with less than four years’ service, 20.8 per cent are in the mi- 
nority on split councils, while 33.3 per cent of those with longer service are in the 
minority splits. These figures alone are not greatly significant because of the small 
numbers involved, but when viewed in conjunction with those cited in the pre- 
ceding paragraph they are useful in strengthening the belief that both length of 
residence and length of service on the council play a vital role in the develop- 

nent of councilmanic voting alignments. 

Investigation of particular councils also furnishes some evidence that length 
f service is an important factor. There are three councils in which the only 
bservable difference is the length of service of the councilmen. In all three cases 
the split was a well-defined one between the members oldest in service and those 
youngest. It is also interesting to note on this point that in all of these cases the 
members with the most seniority were in the minority. Furthermore, the situation 
was so obvious in one city that the respondent voluntarily offered this as the 
reason for the development of the prevailing split. 

Occupation. The occupation groups naturally fall into professional and non- 
professional. For this study a professional man was considered to be one who is 

rdinarily required to have some form of special training or licensing in order to 
practice. The nonprofessional classification is the vast span of activities including 
usiness, labor, clerical personnel, agricultural, housekeeping, and retired per- 
ns. The occupations for all but two of the councilmen were ascertained, but 


nce several listed more than one position, there is a total of more occupations 
than there are councilmen. Far and away the largest number of councilmen in 
the nonprofessional group are engaged in personally owned business enterprises. 
The second largest group of councilmen is engaged in real estate and insur- 

nce selling. The thirty-four people who gave this as their occupation were 
separated from the salesmen group since they tend to fall into a special class of 
self-employed salesmen and because there is apparently a pattern of large real 
tate representation on the councils of many cities. The disproportionate size 

f the real estate man’s representation on these councils is accounted for in 
two ways. First, these men usually work on their own time and are able to more 
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easily budget time for city business, and secondly, they come into contact with 
large numbers of citizens, thus providing themselves a readily available channel 
leading to public office. 

Twelve councilmen, including the entire membership of the council in 
Dairy Valley, are engaged in agriculture. Nine councilmen listed their occupa- 
tion as housewife although several of them also are engaged in a personally 
operated business. 

The most underrepresented elements of the population are in the white- 
collar and labor force. Of the total number of councilmen, only ten are desig- 
nated as skilled labor, while two are classed as unskilled or semi-skilled. Nine 
white-collar workers and nine salesmen complete the list of nonprofessional 
members of the councils. 

As might be expected, the list of professional men on the councils is led by 
a group of twenty-three attorneys-at-law. As has been ascertained in council 
studies in other cities of the country, attorneys are readily available to run for 
the position of councilman. Here again some of the factors which motivate real 
estate men to run for office are dominant. 

The second largest group in the professional category is composed of nine- 
teen engineers and scientists, and twelve members are engaged in various fields 
of education. Seven of them are college professors, while the remaining five are 


-hers at the secondary level or are school administrators. 


teac 

The possible effects which the councilman’s occupation might have on the 
development of voting alliances could really not be dealt with in detail because of 
the relative smallness of the units. Although the total survey included 283 coun- 
cilmen, their division among a large number of occupations did not leave a 
sufficiently large number in any one occupational group for significant conclusions 
to be drawn. The only point which deserves mention is that there is an almost 
complete absence of those members classed as “professional” from any appearance 
on split councils. The relatively small numbers of individuals involved in the 
various occupational categories suggests the impossibility of drawing any strong 
conclusions, but further research on this phenomenon is certainly warranted. 

Party Affiliation. The last factor to be discussed is that of partisanship in 
the determination of councilmanic voting alliances. The registrations at the Los 
Angeles County Registrar of Voters reveal that there are 190 Republicans serving 
on the councils, while only eighty-eight Democrats have been elected. Three 
councilmen, interestingly enough, are not registered to vote, although they must 
have been so registered in past years. Two members declined to state their part 
affiliation. Even though municipal elections are of a nonpartisan nature, it is sig- 
nificant that 67.1 per cent of those elected are registered Republicans while onl} 
30 per cent are registered Democrats. 

Sixteen councils are composed of a completely Republican membership 
while only that of Torrance is made up entirely of Democrats. Those cities with 
wholly Republican memberships do not form any particular pattern, although 
many of the cities which are predominantly residential appear to be governed b 
Republican councils. 
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Despite the fact that in Los Angeles County council elections are nonparti- 
san, there is evidence that party affiliation does play a significant role. There is 
one fact which becomes quickly evident when the political affiliations of the 
councilmen are tabulated. This is the overwhelming ratio of Republicans to 
Democrats — despite the fact that this county has a large Democratic majority 
in voter registration and traditionally casts a Democratic vote in the general 
congressional elections.? While this fact is one which does not necessitate study 
in the context of this project, it leads to the conclusion that party affiliation may 
be operative within the councils and may play a role in determining the types of 
alliances which develop. 

The findings of this study show that there is no splitting within the councils 
along party lines. The figures presented in Table VI indicate that despite the 
fact that they are in a minority position on the councils, the Democrats are more 
apt to be in the majority faction than are their Republican colleagues. In fact, the 


TABLE VI 


Errect oF Party AFFILIATION 
ON ADHERENCE TO Majority on Minority Faction 











Percentage in Percentage in 

Affiliation Majority Faction Minority Factior 
: ina . 
NII sssnisleninnioneccepctasnseintcchenishglbdevestapadkelisieaan 70.2 29.8 
SNM -misttdcointinscnsnnasetchamaien: 78.4 21.6 





typical prevailing split, where one exists, on a council with three Republicans 
and two Democrats, finds the two Democrats and one Republican voting in the 
majority and the two remaining Republicans voting in the minority. This does 
not mean, however, that party affiliation plays no role in this regard. 

The 263 councilmen about whom all the information is known were split 
nto types of political divisions which occur in the councils on which they serve 
Table VII). It is readily observable that the most likely split councils are those 
containing a four-to-one Democratic majority, an even political division, or a three- 


TABLE VII 


Errect oF Pourrica, Division WITHIN THE CouNnciL on Councit SPpLits 








Percentage of 





al Division Councilmen on Counci 

> Council Split Councils Non-split ¢ 

All Republican . willie aaa . ; 18.3 81.7 
OER Siicsictatiscnisrieai decibels padecliicclciasiel .~ 0. 

+1 Republican Majority —— ; 31.9 68.1 
1 Democratic Majority ......................-.-..---- : 0. 5( 
n Split (with DTS or NR)* ........-. 50. 50 

-2 Republican Majority .........................— 46.1 53.9 

-2 Democratic Majority ..... a EEE eae 33.3 66.7 














* Decline to state and not registered 


hough the congressional delegation is currently split 8-4 with Republicans in the majority, 
the Democrats polled more total votes for Congress in the last two elections. 
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to-two Republican majority in that order. On the other hand, the least likely 
councils to be split are those which are completely dominated by Republicans. 
The fact that all-Republican councils are so unlikely to split when viewed in 
conjunction with the fact that there are so many of these councils in the county 
gives strong indication of a definite causal relationship between unanimity within 
the council and the absence of Democrats on that council. The possible explana- 
tions for this are, of course, many, but it appears likely that those cities without 
real controversial issues in the community are more apt to be those with a greater 
homogeneity, and, therefore, not as likely to bring forth candidates from the 
opposing political parties. 

Other evidence concerning the relationship between party affiliation and vot- 
ing alignments is presented in Tables VI and VIII. The second of these shows 
the much greater likelihood of Democrats being found on split councils than 
Republicans. Secondly, Table VI re-enforces the statement made above that 


Democrats tend more often than not to be in the majority faction on the council. 


TABLE VIII 


Errect oF Party AFFILIATION ON Council SPLITs 





Pe 


Patry Affiliation : Split Councils N pli ( 
Republican . owes oe 29.2 70.8 
Democratic one clita ; ; 46.3 53.7 





While the figures presented in Table VI are neither taken from a large enough 
sample, nor expressive of a large enough percentage difference to be greatly 
significant statistically, these requirements are fully met in Table VIII. In fact, 
the difference between the 29.2 per cent of Republicans found on split councils 
and the 46.2 per cent of Democrats in a similar position has statistical significance 
at the 1 per cent level. This means that, according to the laws of probability, these 
figures could be obtained by chance only one time in one hundred. 

The figures presented above overwhelmingly establish that there is a very 
close connection between partisanship and internal controversy on the city coun 
cils studied in this project. The difficult task in this regard is to try to discover 
what it is that brings about such a high correlation. Why are Democrats found 
so much more often on split councils than their Republican colleagues? The 
answer to this question cannot be obtained from the material presented here. 
There are two possible hypotheses which present themselves to the writers for 
further study; one is that there is a tendency for a Democrat to be elected to 2 
council in a city at the time that real controversy is developing within the com- 
munity; and the second is that the appearance of the Democrat on the council 
itself tends to create controversy and bring about splits within the council. Of 
these two suggested causes, the first appears to be more probable, but any further 


study of this type should explore at least these two. 
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VOTING SPLITS ON CITY COUNCILS 


CONCLUSIONS 


Several important findings have been presented concerning the voting divi- 
sions which were studied as the focus of this project. To designate them “final” 
conclusions would be presumptive because much additional work must be done. 
This work will have to proceed along two lines: first, extension of the base of the 
raw material in order that the findings may be capable of greater verification; and 
second, further isolation of the correlated factors in an attempt to determine 
more precisely the causal relationship involved. Nevertheless, some of them are 
certainly more than mere tendencies and should be of considerable value in the 
further development of studies in this area. Among these findings is, first, the 
presence of a pronounced tendency for some type of prevailing alliance to develop 
in municipal council bodies. The proportion of split councils to non-split coun- 
cils is sufficiently high to warrant such a conclusion. Secondly, where such align- 
ments have developed they correspond closely with a voting split which has 
occurred on a recent controversial issue before the council. Furthermore, there 
is a decided tendency for some issue-splits to develop into prevailing factions in 
the council more often than others. This is true of those splits which developed 
ver problems of personnel and administration, and it is also true of those coun- 
cils which have divided over controversial capital improvements. 

Not only has the study demonstrated close correlation between issue-coun- 
cil-splits and prevailing-council-splits, but there are some evident correlations 
between the development of such divisions and the personal characteristics of 
the individual councilmen involved. The relevance of political affiliation, sex, 
length of council service, length of community residence, and age has been dem- 
strated. Several other tentative hypotheses which were examined in the process 
of this study proved to be unsupportable from the data available in this project. 
This, of course, does not mean that these other factors — geographic considera- 
tions, occupational differences, age of the city, for example —do not play an 
important role. It suggests, rather, that further research should be conducted 
which would allow some evaluation of their true effect to be made. 





ST. LOUIS POLITICS: RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 
INTERESTS, PARTIES, AND GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE* 


RosBert H. SALISBURY 


Washington University, St. Louis 


OLITICAL SCIENTISTS have been troubled in recent years by just what 

it is they mean when they talk about a political party. Whether the dis- 

cussion concentrates on the American scene or includes comparative data 
from other countries, the ambiguity of party as an analytical tool remains. Par- 
ticularly difficult and very largely untouched by specific empirical analysis are 
the relationships which connect core party organizations, the social and economic 
interest group configuration, and the formal governmental structure of a com- 
munity. Whereas some political scientists have assumed the crucial importance 
of the formal structure in shaping the political life of the community, others have 
tended to regard structure as largely irrelevant and to argue instead that the 
only significant variables were embraced in interest group activity. This paper 
will offer a synopsis of the situation in one city, St. Louis, Missouri, in an effort 
to suggest the ways in which the three factors mentioned are interrelated. 

The burden of the argument here is that a somewhat peculiar bifurcated 
structure of local government plays a crucial role in shaping the nature and scope 
of political conflict in the city. Two broad interest groupings in St. Louis, each 
composed of rather loosely allied groups and each pursuing different sets of goals 
in the political arena, are enabled to live under the same party label by the fact 
that each grouping can control one segment of the governmental structure and 
from that control secure the portion of its goals most vital to it. Neither group 
gains complete satisfaction thereby, but the consequence is that the two groups 
are not forced into the full range of sharp competition that a more centralized 


and monolithic structure might require. 


Tue INTERESTS 

The constellation of social and economic interests which make up the body 
politic of St. Louis is like in some ways and in some ways unlike that of other 
major American cities. In common with other metropolitan centers, the St. 
Louis area has experienced rapid growth in the post-World War II period, but 
unlike most other cities, this growth has taken place almost entirely outside the 
city limits, which were fixed by constitutional provision in 1876. The growth of 
the St. Louis area, further, has not kept pace with many other parts of the 
yuuntry, particularly because the hinterland of the city has not grown much. 
Consequently, St. Louis business leaders have been concerned to bring new in- 
dustry to the city, and this effort has spurred the desire, shared by other metrop- 
olises, to solve traffic and transit problems, to renovate and rehabilitate slum 


areas, and to revive the downtown business district. 


* Material for this paper has been drawn from a larger study of St. Louis politics in whict 
writer is engaged in association with G. Robert Blackburn. 
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ST. LOUIS POLITICS 499 

In common with many cities, St. Louis has experienced a great influx of 
Negroes and “mountain whites” in recent years with a resulting increased de- 
mand for various types of municipal services. As elsewhere, these “new immi- 
srants” play the same role in relation to ward organizations of the party that 
nationality groups did in past decades. The tight and inflexible boundaries of 
the city have, at the same time, meant that St. Louis has lost upper income 
population to the suburbs. The combination of an increasingly lower income 
population and the desire to attract new industry and therefore to keep tax rates 
t reasonable levels has left the city in almost perpetual financial embarrassment 
in the postwar period, an embarrassment alleviated only by the imposition of 
an earnings tax of 1 per cent on all income. 

If one looks at the major economic interests in the city, one can begin with 
familiar categories, labor and business, and discover some degree of conflict be- 
tween these two groups. Yet no analysis can explain St. Louis politics satisfac- 
torily by relying solely upon labor-management conflict. Labor, for example, is 

t monolithic. The largest unions are the Teamsters, the Building Trades, the 
Machinists, and the Auto Workers, while a number of smaller unions also play 
some role. These unions differ considerably in their local political significance. 
The Teamsters are the most active locally and the most controversial. They 
| ] 


» a fairly fully articulated set of goals for St. Louis which includes general 


an 


ion of services for low income groups and which emphasizes heavily the 
yetterment of race relations and equality for Negroes. The militance of the 
Teamsters, with its ideological flavor, is in contrast to the unphilosophical bread- 
nd-butter concerns of the Building Trades which seek jobs and contracts and find 
that extensive political alliances are of great assistance in securing these goals. 
They are not really interested in most of the program of the Teamsters, and the 
Teamster leaders sometimes express contempt for the unconcern with policy 
hibited by the “pork chop” unions. Nevertheless, each group finds that under 
nt conditions their channels of action often bring them into working agree- 

nts with each other on political questions. The UAW and the Steelworkers 

r from each of the two types of labor groups mentioned above, since they are 
unconcerned with local politics. Their union interests are not much af- 

-d by decisions in the local arena, and though their leaders sometimes go 
through political motions, neither these unions nor the management of the plants 


1 


re they work are normally active on the St. Louis political scene. 
[he business community is likewise divided along a number of lines. Dom- 
ig the public view are the industrial, banking, and commercial leaders of 
controlled large businesses, the “downtown” business community. These 
the men who need more industrial development in the city, these are the men 
vho have significant stakes in the rehabilitation of the slums and the consequent 
val of the core city, and these are the men who also form the social elite of 
city. The interests of this configuration are articulated by the metropolitan 
laily press, and they are identified with “Progress” and “Good Government,” 


uy} 


vhile they are against the “Politicians.” The bulk of the middle and upper- 






































500 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
middle income residents of the city and the professional, religious, and educa- 
tional leadership tend strongly to identify their interests with those of this business 
elite. 

The small business community, on the other hand, does not. Composed of 
small downtown enterprises like parking lot operators and of neighborhood com- 
mercial establishments, this group is concerned with specific, individual treat- 
ment at the hands of governmental authority. Specific tax measures, provision 
of stop signs, regulation of on- and off-street parking, zoning, and the like are 
their primary goals, and they very often line up with organized labor groups in 
political alliance against the “downtown” interests. 

The social composition of the city is noteworthy in two main respects, the 
impact of the Negro influx and the ethnic make-up of the city. More than one- 
fourth of the city’s population today is Negro, and Negroes are achieving in- 
creasing political power. Six wards of the city’s twenty-eight are represented by 
Negroes, and significant influence is exerted in at least three others. Desegrega- 
tion of swimming pools, schools, and, to some extent, of places of public accom- 
modation has followed the rise of Negroes to influence. Until the New Deal 
and again during most of the 1940’s the Negro community was predominantly 
Republican, but since 1949 Negro wards have produced overwhelming margins 
for any candidate bearing the Democratic label. 

Nationality groups have not played as important a role in St. Louis politics 
as in many cities. St. Louis experienced a large German immigration and a sig- 
nificant Irish immigration during the mid-nineteenth century. For decades these 
two groups formed the backbone of the Republican and Democratic parties re- 
spectively. But the “late immigrants” from Eastern and Southern Europe largely 
by-passed St. Louis in favor of the heavy industrial centers. Thus the European 
“ethnics” in the city have had nearly a century to become assimilated, and 
today, except for one Italian ward, it is difficult to find many traces of genuine 
nationality identification. The heavily Catholic religious heritage of St. Louis 
remains, but national origin seems to have little meaning in St. Louis politics. 

St. Louis thus displays two broad configurations of interests. On one side 
are the locally oriented labor unions, Negroes, neighborhood businessmen, and 
lower income people generally. This grouping focuses its attention primarily 
on the specific bread-and-butter issues of jobs, stop signs, spot zoning, and the 
like, and exhibits a sharp antipathy toward any suggestion of increased tax rates. 
Downtown business interests and the middle and upper-middle income residents, 
on the other hand, are primarily interested in broader policy questions — eco 
nomic growth, urban renewal — and their approach to problems of fiscal solvency 


is more sympathetic to the needs for more tax revenue. 


THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 
The structure of St. Louis government is sui generis in many respects. The 
city is governed under a charter adopted by the voters in 1914. Some important 
aspects of the city’s business, however, are not under home rule control. The 


police department, for example, is controlled by a Board of Police Commissioners 
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ST. LOUIS POLITICS 501 


appointed by the governor, and a Board of Election Commissioners is similarly 
appointed. Originally, the device was adopted to enable a pro-Southern state 
administration to have police control in a Unionist city. Later it allowed a Demo- 
cratic state administration to have patronage to dispense in a normally Republican 
city. The contemporary significance of this arrangement is quite different as will 
be noted later. In the city a moderately strong mayor administers nearly ten 


th 


thousand employees of whom he can appoint some seventeen without regard to 
civil service requirements. An elected comptroller acts jointly with the mayor 
and the president of the Board of Aldermen, elected at large, to form the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment which prepares the city budget, a budget which 
the Board of Aldermen may cut but not increase. The budget includes in its 
provisions many of the most vital policy decisions affecting the city, and the 
mayor is certainly the key figure in its preparation. The Board of Aldermen is 
composed of the president and twenty-eight representatives elected one each 
from the twenty-eight wards. The mayor and the members of the Board of Alder- 
men each serve four-year terms. The aldermen, of course, must pass all ordi- 
nances for the city, but even though a majority of the Board often opposes the 
mayor on policy issues, the latter clearly dominates the policy-making process. 
Almost entirely separate from this portion of the city government are the 
so-called “county offices.” St. Louis, like Baltimore, is not a part of any county. 
Nevertheless, under state law, the functions ordinarily performed by county 
fficials must be performed in St. Louis by officials like sheriff, collector of rev- 
enue, license collector, recorder of deeds, magistrates, and others who are elected 
y the voters and are completely outside the control of the city administration 
r the city charter. These officials make few policy decisions of any importance, 
out taken together they provide nearly one thousand non-civil service jobs, and, 
as one of the few remaining sources of patronage in the city, they are prizes of 
great importance to those who are interested in patronage. 
The Board of Education should also be mentioned here. It, too, is outside 
> budgetary control of the city. The Board is elected separately and its tax 
rate is determined through separate referendum elections. It, too, controls a sub- 
tantial pool of patronage jobs in its building and maintenance departments, and 
patronage rather than educational policy is the major issue in Board of Education 


eiections., 


Thus the structure of St. Louis government contains two largely separate 
sets of offices. One is centered in the mayor’s office and is the natural focus of 
ttention for those interested in broad problems of municipal policy. The other 
is based upon the county offices, Board of Education, and Board of Aldermen 
nd consists essentially of a patronage pool and a means for securing individual 
with very little responsibility for policy. 


THE Party SITUATION 
St. Louis has undergone two rather remarkable political metamorphoses 
luring the past three decades, The first it shared with many other metropolitan 


nter 


ers, the change from consistent Republicanism to overwhelming Democracy 


















































502 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
as the New Deal coalition produced sizable pluralities on the local level. The 
shift to the Democrats embraced practically all elements of the community, but 
perhaps the most notable changes took place among the Negroes, and among 
many of the German areas of the city. Silk stocking and delivery wards alike 
went Democratic during the thirties. But although the state and national Demo- 
cratic tickets continued to carry the city comfortably, during the next decade, 
from 1941 to 1949, the Republicans returned to power on the local scene. We 
need not examine the reasons for this switch except to note that it took in much 
of the city, especially the Negroes, and it was backed by much of downtown 
business and the metropolitan press. This Republican swing carried the party into 
the mayor’s office (by a two-to-one majority in 1945), swept the Board of Alder- 
men nearly clean of Democrats, and helped elect Republicans to Congress, al- 
though the Democrats hung on to some local offices and Roosevelt won handily. 

The period of Republican control ended in 1949, however, and since that 
time the Democratic sweep of all offices at all levels, save only a maximum of 
four aldermanic seats, has been complete. This time the Negro wards shifted 
overwhelmingly to the Democrats and have shown no sign of defecting despite 
that tendency in some other cities. The upper income areas — smaller now than 
formerly — have shown remarkable Democratic strength, largely undisturbed by 
the Eisenhower era. The lower income sections of the city, which include the 
Negro areas, are staunchly Democratic, to the extent that the Republicans ar 
badly demoralized and have difficulty in finding either candidates or money t 
make a serious race for any political office in the community. 

Yet this cyclical variation in the fortunes of the two parties does not conform 
to the configuration of interests in the community. As outlined above, the city 
is broadly divided along some sort of quasi-class basis into two groupings; labor, 
low income, small, neighborhood business, and at least recently Negroes, against 
large downtown business, the forces of “Progress,” with the daily papers as 
spokesmen and the so-called “newspaper wards” as sources of voting strength. 
This general division of the community interests has not changed greatly during 
the past decade except perhaps as the proportion of Negroes has increased while 
the old German Republicans have lost their ethnic identity. But these changes 
surely do not account for (a) the massive shifts in the strength of each 





over a relatively short period of time, or (b) the absence of fairly sharp and rela- 
tively even competition between the two parties for local office. For this latter 
fact is perhaps most prominent; namely, that when one party has been dominant, 
the other party is moribund. This is especially true of the Republicans since 1949. 
With a constellation of interests that normally might be expected to support 
Republican candidates, the latter lose by margins exceeding three-to-one. 


INTEREST, PARTY, AND STRUCTURE IN ST. Louis 
We cannot here go into all the reasons for the variation in party fortunes 
and the recent lack of Republican success. But we do want to examine the forms 
of institutionalization of this division of interests in the community. If it has 


10t taken the form of inter-party conflict, how has it been expressed? The am 
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ST. LOUIS POLITICS 503 
swer is that two fairly distinct groupings have appeared within whichever party 
was dominant in a particular period, one representing the larger business groups, 
the newspaper ward areas, and the forces of “Progress” generally, while the other 

characterized by the “Politicians” who are spokesmen for a medley of lower 
ncome, labor, small business, and minority groups. Such a division was notable 
within the Republican ranks during the late 1940’s. Such a division is quite obvi- 
us within the Democratic ranks today. This division is not only one of conflict 
wer economic and social interests in the community, it is also manifested in the 
formal structure of government. 

In both the Republican and the Democratic parties the intra-party division 
has followed essentially the same lines. On the one side, the downtown business 
sroups and the other interests associated with them have found their representa- 

on in the office of mayor primarily, usually with co-operation from the comp- 
roller and the president of the Board of Aldermen. All these officials are elected 
mn a city-wide basis with substantial newspaper attention to their campaigns 
which tend to cost considerable sums of money for publicity. These three, form- 
s the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, make the key fiscal decisions of 
city, and, however hard they try, the Board of Aldermen can alter these 
decisions only at the margins. Moreover, the mayor, as mentioned before, is by all 
lds the most significant policy-making official in the city. It is policy, of course, 


th which the large business constellation is concerned — broad civic policy 


Lik 


the 


ffecting the location of industry, general tax rates, availability of full city services, 
social climate of the community necessary to attract technical personnel for 
r businesses, and the social climate of the community necessary to preserve 
status of an old-line, social elite whose autonomy of local operation is being 
led by the nationalization of business and labor alike. It is this group which 
ts civic reform and civil service, which sponsors the many Citizens Com- 
“es to study local problems, and so on. The group is not reactionary or even 
particularly conservative in the usual meanings of those terms. Some of its leaders 
liberal Democrats on the national scene, and many are outspoken defenders 
juality for Negroes on all levels. Its co-operation with organized labor is 
‘more than lukewarm, but again, on the national scene, the Teamsters and 
he Building Trades, the dominant labor groups locally, are not noted for their 
beralism. 
The other side is likewise focused on a set of public officials, the holders of 
yunty offices,” supplemented by the dominant group on the Board of Alder- 
men. The county offices are filled in city-wide elections too, thus giving them the 
me formal constituency as the mayor and his associates. But these elections are 
ttended by wide publicity, they are held in conjunction with November 


ral elections instead of the municipal elections in the spring, and the chief 


) 


ite of victory is a dependable vote delivered by an effective ward organiza- 
The newspapers take little part in these elections and correspondingly have 


influence on them. Instead they are dominated by the so-called “delivery 


































504 THE WESTERN POLITICAL QUARTERLY 
wards” of the city, generally, the lower income and Negro wards. Again this was 
true when the Republicans controlled these offices as well as now when the 
Democrats are supreme. 

The complex of interests which supports these political leaders also finds it 
important to have influence with the aldermen. In the wards inhabited by lower 
income residents aldermen are selected in the same way as the county office 
holders; nomination dependent largely upon the support of the ward committee- 
men and election dependent upon an effective ward organization. Many county 
office-holders are also ward committeemen and the alliance. between these ele- 
ments of the core party organization is firm. By and large, this element of the 
party is not particularly concerned with broad social or economic policy as such. 
It is concerned rather with the immediate needs of effective ward organization, 
and these needs are not notably different today than they traditionally have been. 
Patronage remains the lifeblood of the organization and, of course, the county 
offices are sources of significant patronage in the city. Consequently, control of 
these offices is vital to the organization. For the same reason, control of the 
Board of Education is important. More than that, however, the county office 
element of the party is concerned with the needs of its electoral supporters as the 
latter interpret these needs. This means broadly individual favor. Jobs are 
crucial, but so also are specific contracts for building contractors, stops signs and 
parking regulations, assistance in getting into a public housing project, route loca- 
tion for a throughway, and so on. Assistance for individuals in need, the classic 
basis of urban political organization, remains the basis for this wing of the party, 
and such assistance is necessarily funneled through the particular set of offices 
which this wing seeks to control; jobs through the county offices and Board of 
Education, and individual attention from the Board of Aldermen achieved 
through a log-rolling system know locally as aldermanic courtesy. These are the 
concerns of Negroes, low income groups, the politically active elements of the 
local labor movement, and of many kinds of small businesses. Thus there is not 
much question of which element in the party these groups will support in a sit- 
uation of conflict between the two party groups. 

One interesting thing about this division, both of interests in the city and of 
offices, is that conflict between the two groupings is minimized. The group 
focused on the mayor is not interested in patronage, although from time to time 
its conception of good government requires that it advocate the further extension 
of civil service. By the same token, the county office group and many of its 
electoral supporters are profoundly indifferent to most matters of public policy 
Aldermanic courtesy does create conflict, since the granting of individual favors 
—e.g., a stop sign in front of a confectionery — often runs counter to broader 
policy concerns — e.g., a master traffic plan. Neverthless, there are many areas 
of policy and of patronage where each element of the party is content to let the 
other element control. Each group needs the other. The county office peopl 
need the financial support for their precinct workers which the mayor-led grouf 


contributes to the party. The mayoral group needs the support of the deliver 
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ST. LOUIS POLITICS 505 
wards to get many of its policy goals put into effect. This mutual need is sufficient 
at least to permit the two groups to share the same party label, and perhaps to 
require it. 

But there is always latent and sometimes manifest conflict between the two 
groups. Issues like the distribution of the tax load, recognition of labor organiza- 
tions among municipal employees, and particularly charter reform, which might 
threaten the existence of the patronage offices, all activate not only the office- 
holders within the party but, more importantly, bring into operation most of the 
interest groups in the community which ally with one or the other faction. On 
such questions the mayoral group is sharply opposed by the majority of the alder- 
men as well as by the dominant elements in the city committee of the party, 
the ward committeemen—county office forces. The tendency toward conflict is 
reinforced by the fact that each group tends to view the other as an unholy con- 
spiracy aimed at destroying its opponents. As it happens in St. Louis this con- 
flict often takes the geographical form of what is nearly a north-south split with 
the south side and west end supporting the mayoral faction while the north side 
is the heart of the county office group strength. 

A word should be said about the rather special effect that the structure of 
the police department, headed by a Board appointed by the governor, has on the 
political scene. Two consequences are apparent. In the first place, influence with 
the police department follows from influence with the governor, and conse- 
juently, successful gubernatorial candidates are much sought after figures in St. 
Louis politics. Secondly, although the police department is run on the merit sys- 
tem, there is a substantial amount of patronage available in the form of assign- 
ments and promotions. This patronage is, of course, of more interest to the 
county office group than to the mayoral group and the former seeks it more as- 
siduously. In this quest the county office group joins forces with the representa- 
tives from St. Louis to the state legislature in an alliance that is facilitated by the 
dependence of the state legislators upon ward committeeman endorsement in 
der to win office. The close liaison between the state delegation and the county 
fice forces means that the county offices themselves, established by state statute, 
are safe, and that the desires of the city administration for new state legislation 
will often get a cool reception from a state delegation allied with the opposing 
taction of the party. When the St. Louis delegation to the legislature is not united 
n behalf of the city’s demands, they have little chance of passage, and policy 
requests from the St. Louis administration are blocked most often not by rural 
opposition, as so often is alleged, but by the county office faction of the St. Louis 
Party. 

Perhaps there is no way to prove categorically that the formal structure of 
government is the crucial variable in determining the particular form which the 
nterest conflict in St. Louis politics has taken. Certainly the total political process 
n the city is complex. Yet it can scarcely be doubted that if the county offices 
lid not exist and their meager functions were performed by regular administrative 
agencies of the city, the contending interest groupings in the city would have to 
find other channels for the satisfaction of their needs. Without the county offices 
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there would be no patronage and hence ward organizations would be weakened. 
In that event, those interest groups, notably labor, which now work through the 
ward organizations, would be forced to play an even more direct role in the polit- 
ical process than they do now. Without the county offices there would be only 
one really important office through which to exert political power, for whatever 
purposes, and that would be the office of mayor. The aldermen, without effec- 
tive ward organizations, would need to turn more directly to the interest groups 
of their wards, and again the conflict between the two broad interest configura- 
tions of the city would become more open. If the office of mayor became the 
chief and virtually the only prize for the contending groups, then it would seem 
that at least two consequences would follow, given the interest group line-up as it 
now exists in St. Louis. First, the two groupings which now form factions within 
the party would divide into two separate parties. This process might be slow. 
It might be effected through the use of “Blue Ribbon” slates running against 
“politician” slates, or it might in time result in the revival of the Republican party. 
In any case, the conflict would be more open than it is now. Secondly, it would 
be more continuous and involve a broader range of issues. Whereas now there 
is a substantial area of autonomous operation left to each faction, if the mayor's 
office were the only prize, then victory and the battle to achieve victory would 
cover all the issues in which the two sets of interests are even potentially in con- 
flict. Either one side would win or it would lose, and there would be none of 
the present partial victories for both sides, which, however frustrating they are 
sometimes, at least give some satisfactions and some basis for compromise and 
mediation to each group. 

If the present alignment of interests were altered in any significant way, a 
development which the militant and volatile character of the Teamsters and the 
increasing numbers and self-consciousness of Negroes make possible, the sig- 
nificance either of the present structure or of any alternative arrangements would 
be altered too. Under the present conditions, however, this analysis seems to be 
valid and, indeed, is confirmed by each major political event in the city. Any 
discussion of the effects of a really different structure, of course, must be specula- 
tive, since the proposal to change the structure so as to abolish the county 
offices will be met with sharp resistance by those groups which utilize the offices 
to advantage. 

If the data reviewed here permit one to offer a tentative statement about 
the relationships between interests, party, and structure, it would appear that the 
interest group system is, as the Bentleyans argue it must be, basic. At the same 
time, however, the governmental structure affects in crucial ways the manner in 
which these interests will be articulated into political parties, and in so doing it 
plays an important role in determining the scope and intensity of political conflict 
in the community. It seems doubtful whether one could say that a particular 
structural form would in every case bring about a particular party system or give 
a particular shape to the conflict, since the structure and the interest configura 


tion interact in each case. If the interest groups of St. Louis were more amor: 
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phous and diffuse and not joined in any bimodal pattern, even the most cen- 
tralized structure of strong mayor control could not be expected to produce 
sharply competing parties. On the other hand, the present, somewhat diffuse 
structure would not appreciably moderate the conflict if St. Louis were divided 
into rigid class groupings of a quasi-feudal nature. Perhaps the study of the 
relationships of interests, parties, and structure in other cities will permit com- 
parative analysis of a manageable range of data, and in turn lead us to more 
confident generalizations about the problem. 
























































REAPPORTIONMENT BY INITIATIVE IN OREGON* 


Gorpon E. BAKER 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


NE OF THE MOST PERSISTENT and knotty problems of state govern- 

ment is the periodic apportionment of legislative seats to keep pace with 

population shifts. Few states, if any, have solved the problem in so ap 
parently satisfactory a way as has Oregon. The fact that the solution was arrived 
at by means of the “Oregon System” of direct democracy makes this accomplish- 
ment a matter of special interest to students of government. 

The implementation which appears satisfactory to most Oregonians did not 
materialize until 1952 and did not take effect until 1954. Indeed, for nearly half 
a century the question of reapportionment had been the subject of frequent 
legislative struggle, political discord, and public debate. As the state’s population 
pattern shifted over the years, Oregon changed from a rural society to a largely 
urban one. Yet, successive legislatures, reflecting an apportionment dating pri- 
marily to the first decade of this century,! failed to carry out the state constitu- 
tion’s provisions for decennial reallocation of legislative seats according to popula- 
tion changes. 

These many years of inaction worked to the particular disadvantage of Mult- 
nomah County, which contains most of the Portland metropolitan region. From 
1910 onward this single county contained approximately one-third of Oregon's 
total population, yet it elected less than one-fourth of each house of the state 
legislature. However, population shifts throughout the state eventually resulted 
in other counties being substantially underrepresented as well. The earlier ap 
portionments contained some strange disparities even for their time, and by 195( 
the number of inequities in district strength had multiplied. Some of the areas 
absorbing Portland’s suburban growth had shown dramatic population increases 
while to the south, counties such as Lane and Klamath were proportionatel 
underrepresented even more than the metropolis. 

Geographically, the area which benefited most from the status quo was the 
sparsely populated eastern two-thirds of the state, separated by the Cascade 
mountain range from Oregon’s main urban centers to the west. While portions 
of eastern Oregon had kept pace with (or even exceeded) the state’s population 
growth, most of these eighteen counties had lagged far behind. By the 1950 cen- 
sus the region as a whole contained only 16 per cent of the state’s population, 
yet elected close to 27 per cent of each house of the legislature. With slight! 
more than half the number of inhabitants as Multnomah County, eastern Oregon 
could handily outvote that metropolitan center in legislative matters. 


* The research on which this paper is based was made possible by a grant in state politics fron 
the Social Science Research Council. 

"It is difficult to designate a precise year for the prior apportionment. There were per 
changes as late as 1937, but most of these were minor in nature, affecting only one 
districts. The apportionments of 1899, 1905, and 1907 apparently set the general pattern f 
both houses until 1954. See William Henry Webster, “The Problem of Legislative 
portionment in Oregon” (Master’s thesis, University of Oregon, 1947), Appendix A 
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REAPPORTIONMENT BY INITIATIVE IN OREGON 


I 


Ferment over the question of legislative representation became increasingly 
ntense in 1949 and 1950. Richard Neuberger, who was then a state senator from 
Portland (later elected to the United States Senate), authored proposed legisla- 
tion as well as several articles in national journals about urban underepresenta- 
tion in Oregon.” Neuberger’s bill to carry out reapportionment according to the 
provisions of the constitution failed after a lengthy and bitter legislative battle.* 

With the legislature apparently unable to agree on a reshuffling of its own 
seats, two diverse groups then resorted to the initiative process in 1950. The first 
f these, mainly representing urban and labor interests, would have enforced 
decennial reapportionment of both houses largely on a population basis. This 
movement's petitions failed by some 2,000 signatures to gain a place on the ballot.‘ 
A competing organization, styled the “Nonpartisan Committee for Balanced 
Apportionment” was more successful and qualified its proposal for the 1950 
election. This initiative would have amended the constitution in such a way as 
to guarantee a disproportionate share of both houses to the small counties.°® 
Directed primarily by the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation, the Oregon ‘Wheat 
Growers, and the Young Republicans, this was a well-organized and generously 
financed® effort, which aroused spirited opposition from the AFL, the CIO, the 
Oregon State Grange, and the Farmers’ Union. The electorate defeated the 
measure by a relatively close vote of 190,992 to 215,302.7 

After this double failure, a joint committee of Young Democrats and Young 
Republicans met in 1950 to see if the members could draft a new initiative peti- 
tion. A number of conferences produced agreement on an effort to enforce the 


s 


existing constitutional provisions.’ In order to form a nonpartisan rather than a 


bipartisan campaign, the original conferees approached the League of Women 
Voters. At its previous annual convention the League had adopted a resolution 
irging reapportionment according to the intent of the state constitution, together 
with a workable method of enforcement. 


“See, e.g., “Our Rotten Borough Legislatures,” Survey, LXXXVI (February, 1950), 53-57; “Coun- 
try Slicker vs. the City Yokel,” New York Times Magazine, July 21, 1949, p. 17. 
zonian, January 31, 1949; February 18, 1949. 

‘Richard Neuberger, “Government by the People,” Survey, LXXXVI (November, 1950), 491 

For details of both initiative proposals, see Waldo Schumacher, “Reapportionment in Oregon,’ 
Western Political Quarterly, III (September, 1950), 431-34. 

Freeman Holmer, who served as acting chairman of the group sponsoring this proposal, estimates 

that approximately $12,000, a considerable amount by Oregon standards, was spent. Inter 

view with Freeman Holmer. 

loseness of the vote, even in most of the urban counties, might be explained partially by 

an awkward and possibly misleading ballot title: “Constitutional Amendment for Legis 

lative Representation Reapportionment.” 

The apparent shift of the Young Republicans to representation based on population is interesting 
A former leader explained that the group was actually consistent in favoring the principle 
f reapportionment, being willing to support whatever particular measure seemed to have 
the best chance of passage. Interview with Freeman Holmer. However, in April of 1956 the 

Young Republican state convention deserted this stand and endorsed a movement then 

irculating petitions in favor of a one-senator-per-county plan. Oregon Journal, April 

21, 1956 
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Early in 1952, representatives of the three groups met to form the “Non- 
Partisan Committee for Constitutional Reapportionment.” The committee de- 
cided to approach personally a number of influential persons in strategic places 
throughout the state as an advisory committee. The Young Democrats and 
Young Republicans were to raise whatever campaign funds would be needed, 
while the League of Women Voters assumed responsibility for circulating initia- 
tive petitions for the 26,282 signatures required.® 

The initiative itself was a carefully drafted document drawn up primarily 
by a Portland attorney, John C. Beatty, Jr. (a Young Democrat), assisted by Miss 
Shirley Field (a Young Republican, member of the League of Women Voters, 
and later a state legislator), and Philip Levin (attorney and Young Democrat). 
The proposed amendment to the constitution retained the spirit of the original 
provisions written in 1857, which called for a reapportionment of legislative seats 
after each federal census among the counties “according to the white population 
in each.” *° The initiative proposed three changes: (1) deletion of the archaic 
reference to “white” population; (2) enforcement provisions to overcome the 
problem of legislative inaction or malapportionment; (3) a temporary reappor- 
tionment of both houses of the legislature to continue in effect until the next 
federal census in 1960. 

The heart of the initiative amendment is the method designed to enforce 
decennial redistricting. As is the case in many other states, the major problem 
in Oregon had been the failure of the legislature to act. Under the new proce- 
dure the legislature retains the duty of reapportionment initially, but if it fails 
to act by July 1 of the year of the legislative session next following the federal 
census, the task is to be performed by the Secretary of State and filed with the 
Governor as law by August 1 of the same year. Presumably, any legislature 
would be sufficiently jealous of its prerogatives to try earnestly to avoid allowing 
an executive official to act in its place; and, an executive would scarcely risk 
mandamus proceedings through a refusal to comply. 

A second potential problem was assurance that future reapportionment 
statutes comply with the provisions of the constitution. Without proper safe- 
guards a legislature might pass only a token measure or one otherwise not meet- 
ing constitutional requirements.': To circumvent such possibilities, the initiative 


amendment vests original jurisdiction in the state Supreme Court, on the petition 


* Details in this paragraph from interview with John C. Beatty, Jr., who also made available t 
the author his extensive files on the reapportionment campaign. 

” Constitution of Oregon, Art. IV, Sec. 6 (original). A county or district with a fraction greate 
than half a ratio (total state population divided by the number of seats) was entitled t 
member, while a county with insufficient population for a seat was to be joined with other 
counties for representative purposes. 

“In contrast to their refusal to force legislative action, courts often do invalidate positive mé 
apportionments. But they are often faced with a dilemma of accepting either a bad an 
unconstitutional measure or a worse and equally unconstitutional status quo, See V. O. Ke 
Jr., “Procedures in State Legislative Apportionment,” American Political Science Review 

XXVI (December, 1932), 1050-53. 
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REAPPORTIONMENT BY INITIATIVE IN OREGON 511 
of any qualified voter, to review reapportionment measures drafted by either 
the legislature or the Secretary of State. In the event that the court should deter- 
mine such a legislative measure null and void, it would direct the Secretary of 
State to draft a reapportionment in compliance with constitutional provisions. 
Finally, if any measure authored by the Secretary of State is found to be inade- 
quate, the Supreme Court “shall return it forthwith to the Secretary of State 
accompanied by a written opinion specifying with particularity wherein the draft 
fails to comply with the requirements. ...” '* The executive official is to “correct 
the draft in these particulars and in no others,” and file the corrected reappor- 
tionment with the Governor. 

This constitutes one of the most explicit and detailed “automatic” redistrict- 
ing plans to be found; and, the judiciary is brought into the picture to an extent 
seldom paralleled.** While the court is not authorized to do the actual drafting 
f 


( 


reapportionment statutes, it is directed to supervise the process closely in ac- 
cordance with constitutional requirements.'* In fact, the spirit of the constitu- 
tional amendment treats decennial reapportionment as more of a ministerial or 
technical function than a political one. Actually, it should be emphasized that 
the degree of discretion permitted the apportioning agent (whether legislature 
Secretary of State) in Oregon is narrowed by several considerations. The most 
mportant of these is the fact that counties which receive more than one repre- 
sentative or senator have not been divided internally into single-member districts 
—they are either allocated a number of at-large seats; or, in the case of Mult- 
nomah County since 1956, five sub-districts, each electing three or four repre- 
sentatives at large, have been created. Another limiting factor is the retention 
of the original constitution’s method of apportioning both houses by “major 
fractions” —i.e., a county or district with more than half a ratio would or- 
dinarily be entitled to a seat; those with less than a half ratio would be attached 
) adjoining counties. 

Since the enforcement provisions just outlined are not to take effect until 
after the 1960 federal census, the initiative amendment specified a temporary 
reapportionment’ to begin in the 1954 elections. This arrangement substantially 
equalized districts in both houses. The size of the legislature remained the same 
as the existing constitutional maximum —thirty senators and sixty representa- 


“Constitution of Oregon, Art. IV, Sec. 6, as amended. 


A greater degree of judicial participation is probably found only in Arkansas, where the state 
Supreme Court actually redistricted the Senate in 1952 after the board of apportionn 


failed to do so. See Pickins v. The Board of Apportionment, 200 Ark. 145. 


‘The original plan of the amendment drafters would have made the Supreme Court the onl 
enforcement agency; the Secretary of State was inserted to satisfy the concern of the | 
»f Women Voters about the separation of powers. Interview with John C. Beatty, Jr 
s plan was taken almost entirely from a bill that had earlier been introduced in the legis! 
ture by Republicans. The Non-Partisan Committee accepted this apportionment as a cond 
tion imposed by the Young Republican state convention. A review by the state Attorney 
General indicated that, except for the allocation of one representative, the bill conformed 
) the constitution, The Committee made this single correction, Interview with John ( 
Beatty, Jr. 
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tives. Eastern Oregon lost an aggregate of two Senate and three House seats, 
In the west, Multnomah County (Portland area) gained two representatives, and 
in addition gained full title to one seat in each house formerly shared with ad- 
joining counties. Other shifts in western Oregon took account of population 
changes since the prior apportionment. 


II 


With the League of Women Voters supplying the missionary zeal needed 
to collect signatures'® throughout the state, the proposed initiative qualified for a 
place on the 1952 ballot. In spite of a limited budget’? the Non-Partisan Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Reapportionment had several advantages working in 
its favor. For one thing, the very make-up of the sponsoring group indicated that 
it was in fact nonpartisan. Newspaper support was forthcoming from both of 
Portland’s dailies, the Oregonian and the Oregon Journal, and in the state capi- 
tal at Salem from the influential Oregon Statesman. Press support even included 
two of eastern Oregon’s most important dailies, the Bend Bulletin and the Pend- 
leton East Oregonian. Organized labor backed the initiative, but was not so 
intimately associated with the campaign as to arouse the suspicion or opposition 
of the business community. 

Finally, the movement for reapportionment received a form of backing that 
would be impossible in virtually all other states. Oregon’s most influential farm 
organization, the Oregon State Grange, lent its support to the measure. The 
Grange’s executive committee, in favoring reapportionment, called for accom- 
panying legislation to district multi-member constituencies in order to give rural 
areas of these counties adequate representation.** Support from the traditionally 
liberal Grange can be explained by several factors. Under the proposed initia- 
tive, several counties with substantial agricultural areas would gain representa- 
tion.?® The Grange’s proposal for subdistricting the more populous counties to 
avoid urban monopoly of entire at-large delegations is understandable. 


” This was particularly important since Oregon prohibits paid circulation of initiative petitions. 
Oregon Laws, 1935, Chap. 41. 

™ The Non-Partisan Committee for Constitutional Reapportionment reported receipts of $1,227. 
and expenditures of $1,326.20 in its Statement of Expenditures for the General Election 
November 4, 1952, filed with the Secretary of State of Oregon on January 25, 1953. This 
actual campaign expense was in addition to a prior amount of approximately $2,500 spent 
while qualifying the measure for the ballot. The major portion of the initial fund was paid 
to the Multnomah County government for verifying signatures at a faster rate than that 
required by law. Receipts came from a number of small contributors, and several larger 
amounts by labor organizations. Interview with John C. Beatty, Jr. 

* “Te is the feeling of the executive committee that doing these two things will tighten the 
trol of the people of the State over their senators and representatives, thereby bringin 
the legislative process closer to the people — where it belongs.” Oregon Grange Bulletin 
October 5, 1952, p. 4. 

* The Grange itself was split internally over reapportionment, with support coming primaril 
from western Oregon and opposition from the eastern counties. In 1955 the organiza 
state convention, meeting in eastern Oregon, endorsed a movement then circulating pet 

to place a one-senator-per-county plan on the ballot. A year later the Grange conver 

held in the western part of the state, reversed that stand and took a neutral positior 

Oregon Journal, June 10, 1956, 
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Proponents of the reapportionment initiative waged a vigorous and well- 
organized campaign.”° In speeches and pamphlets they represented the principle 
of reapportionment by “major fractions” of population as a compromise between 
an area-based plan and an “equal proportions” population method. To calm 
the fears of voters outside the Portland area, initiative sponsors pointed out that 
many counties would increase their representation, and that several would gain 
proportionately more than Multnomah.” 

On November 4, 1952, the electorate endorsed the reapportionment initia- 
tive by a substantial majority of 357,550 to 194,292.22 The state-wide effective- 
ness of the campaign for the amendment is indicated by the fact that it carried 
twenty of Oregon’s thirty-six counties. Heavy support came not only from urban 
areas but from several farming counties as well. The opposition centered in 
Eastern Oregon, though three of these counties favored the initiative. Only one 
county in western Oregon failed to cast a majority for the measure. 

In spite of this decisive victory, the leaders of the amendment campaign 
soon had their handiwork to defend. Some legislators were less enthusiastic about 
the new districts than the electorate had been. In 1953, David Baum, Republican 
representative from La Grande in eastern Oregon, initiated a proceeding in 
circuit court for a declaratory judgment against the validity of the new measure. 
Baum asserted that his rights would be affected under reapportionment by the 
enlarging of his constituency to include an additional county. Officers of the 


Non-Partisan Committee for Constitutional Reapportionment, concerned lest 


| 
th 


he case receive routine and possibly inadequate defense by the state’s Attorney 
General’s office, successfully entered the litigation as Intervenors.22 On October 
9, 1953, the circuit court upheld the new sections of the constitution.”* 
After lying dormant for several months, the case was suddenly revived about 
month before the filing deadline for the 1954 primary elections. Opponents 
f reapportionment filed a lengthy brief appealing the circuit court’s decision of 
the previous autumn. On this occasion Representative Baum elaborated on the 
same line of argument that had failed earlier. His primary contention was that 
the new amendment violated the principle of separation of powers by allocating 
egislative functions to the Secretary of State and the Supreme Court; further- 
* Opponents of the measure, while vocal, did not appear to be organized on a systematic, state 
wide basis. None of the opposition purchased space for a negative argument in the official 
Voter’s Pamphlet. 
~ State of Oregon, Official Voter’s Pamphlet for the Regular General Election, November 4, 1952 


) 
p. 82 (paid argument submitted by the Non-Partisan Committee for Constitutional Re 
apportionment). 

This turnout represented 80 percent of the total vote cast for United States President in th 
same election. The amendment was one of eighteen measures on the ballot — in 
six initiatives, three referenda, and nine proposals by the legislature. 

“This they did under a seldom employed provision of the Oregon Code (Sect. 1-316, O.C.L.A.) 
Here the brief was on behalf of a legislator and a prospective candidate from western Oregon 
who declared their intention of filing for election and who contended that their opportuniti 
to win would be mathematically lessened should the plaintiff’s position prevail, A separ 
brief as Intervenor was also filed by Walter H. Dodd of Eugene, an outspoken individu 
advocate of reapportionment. 








“Baum v. Newbry et al., and Deich, et al., Intervenors, No. 39821, Circuit Court of the St 


_ 
of Oregon, 3d Judicial District, Marion County (Judge Rex Kimmell). 
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attorneys from the Non-Partisan Committee for Constitutional Reapportionment 
who, though on short notice, filed an elaborate brief as Intervenors. On March 
2, 1954, the Oregon Supreme Court unanimously upheld the lower court and 
thus the amendment. The high tribunal rejected appellant’s argument concern- 
ing both separation of powers and republican form of government (holding the 
latter a “political question”). Further, the court held that the ballot title and 
description fully informed the voters of the nature of the amendment; and, 
finally, that only one amendment was involved even if several parts of the con- 
stitution were revised. The opinion pointed out that appellant at no time chal- 
lenged the validity of the procedures used in adopting the initiative, and con- 


cluded: 


* Appellant’s Brief, Baum v. Newbry, pp. 66-67, 79. It seems paradoxical indeed, to hear 


* Ibid., p. 586. The only set-back suffered by the Intervenors was a financial one. The Supre 
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more, that the separation of powers is unamendable, because otherwise “our 
freedoms may be short lived.” ** In addition, it was argued that the initiative 
amendment covered more than one subject and did not clearly indicate to the 
electorate the nature of the change proposed. Finally, the appellant struggled 
for a federal ground by insisting that the principle of separation of powers is 
protected by the United States Constitution’s guarantee of a republican form 
of government and the Fourteenth Amendment’s due process and equal protec- 
tion clauses.”® 


Contesting the appeal was the state’s Attorney General’s office, plus several 





In voting the reapportionment amendment the sovereign people have spoken. Under the 


American theory of government, state constitutions derive their vitality from the people them- 
selves,-all power being inherent in them, and their voice will not be stilled so long as the 
amendment is legally adopted and does not contravene the Federal Constitution.” 


III 


With the final obstacle of litigation removed, the new apportionment went 


into effect with the 1954 elections. While a substantial number of districts re- 
mained unaffected, there were several important shifts. The status of Mult 
nomah County improved slightly in the Senate and substantially in the lower 
house. Sectionally speaking, most of the losses in political power occurred in the 





* Appellant’s Brief, Baum v. Newbry, p. 35. On the subject of separation of powers, Oregon's 


“ 







constitution, Art. III, Sect. 1 says, . and no person charged with official duties 1 
one of these departments, shall exercise any of the functions of another, except as in t 
Constitution expressly provided.” (Emphasis supplied.) 





grounds invoked by opponents of reapportionment. Yet, here they obviously realized 
only a federal ground could salvage the case. As the state Supreme Court recounted: 

“The following colloquy took place between a member of the court and counsel for 
plaintiff: 

‘The Court: If the people are sovereign, can’t they pass any kind of a constitution: 
amendment creating any kind of government if it does not contravene the Federal Con 
stitution of the United States? A. Yes, they can, Your Honor.’ ” Baum v. Newbry 
Ore. 576 at 583. 


Court modified the trial court’s decision as to costs, which had been awarded to defend 
against plaintiff. Declaring that an important public question was presented, the high« 
court decreed that each party bear his own court costs. Ibid, p. 587. Litigation expenses 
of $1,500 for the Intervenors were then assumed by the state Federation of Labor. Interview 
with John C. Beatty, Jr. 
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northern portion of eastern Oregon. The comparative legislative strength of both 
the metropolis and eastern Oregon”* before and after the 1954 reapportionment 
is indicated by the following table: 


TABLE I 





Percent of Representation 
1950 Per cent of House Senate 


Population State Population Before After Before After 
Multnomah County ....................... wccccmeee 441,907 31.0 23.0 26.7 22.8 23.3 
ge a Sea 247,383 16.3 26.7 21.7 26.7 2¢ 





Moreover, as important as the allocation of a few added seats to the most 
populous county was the substantial equalization of districts throughout the state. 
Under the old apportionment, House districts varied in population per repre- 
sentative from a low of 6,952 to a high of 41,925. These extremes were narrowed 
to 12,740 and 31,570 respectively. In the Senate, districts formerly varied from 
8,401 to 85,138; the new apportionment adjusted the disparity to 26,317 as the 
smallest and 67,362 as the largest population groupings.?® However, these figures 
illustrate the extremes only. Most of the new districts fall within a much closer 
range. And, since the “major fractions” method makes a concession from a pure 
population basis, some disparities are inevitable. 

One further yardstick of a state legislature’s representative character is found 
by calculating the smallest percentage of the state’s population which could 
theoretically elect a majority of each house. This can be done by totaling districts 
beginning with the least populous until a bare legislative majority is reached. This 
procedure does not assume that the smallest districts necessarily act in unison 
to produce legistlative majorities. It is merely a theoretical construct which in- 
dicates how broadly or narrowly based potential majorities can be. A study in 
1955 employing this analytical technique to all 48 states ranked Oregon the 
third most representative state in the nation.*° 

The amount of improvement produced by the 1954 reapportionment is sug- 
gested by the following table:** 

TABLE II 


Mintmmum PERCENTAGE OF PoPUuLATION NeeEpEp To Extecr a Mayoriry oF: 














Jregon (1950 census) House (51.7) Senate (53.3 
NE eee 38.28 
1954 and after RAL ete eo sneha” 42.12 





*This includes all eighteen counties east of the Cascades. 
~The precise ratios under the 1950 census were 25,355 for a lower house district and 50,710 for 
a Senate seat. Allowing a seat to counties with over a half ratio acc 


ounts for the smaller 
listricts. 


” Manning J. Dauer and Robert G. Kelsay, “Unrepresentative States,” National Munic ipal Review, 
XXXIV (December, 1955), 571-75. Oregon stood third in the House scale, tenth in the 
Senate, and third in the joint index of both houses, 

~ Figures for 1954 and after are from the scales in Dauer and Kelsay, loc. cit. The highest-rank- 

ing states in the scale showed percentages of 46.72 for the lower house and 48.76 for the 

Senate. The author computed the pre-1954 scales for Oregon in the above table and also 
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The addition of legislative strength to the larger counties accentuated one 
situation that had long been criticized in Oregon, namely, the election of multi- 
member delegations at large. Multnomah County voters now had substantial 
representative equality, but they also had an even longer ballot than before, with 
sixteen representatives and seven senators to elect at large. Each primary and 
general election would ordinarily find at least twice that number of candidates. 
This condition placed an unusual premium on name-familiarity or on the party 
label. It also made a rational choice difficult, especially in the primaries, since 
a voter entitled to ballot for as many as sixteen names could help defeat his 
favorite candidates if he used all of his available choices. This frequently re- 
sulted in “bullet voting” by factions which favored one group of candidates only 
and would vote no further. In the larger counties the minority party found it 
difficult to win seats proportionate to its strength, facing a majority party slate 
in the general elections. However, there seemed to be little if any sentiment for 
creating urban single-member districts, with the consequent potential for gerry- 
mandering. 

At the 1953 session of the Oregon legislature, an interim committee recom- 
mended legislation to meet the problem. It proposed that the larger counties be 
divided into sub-districts, each electing from two to four representatives, and each 
as equal in proportionate population as possible. Specifically, the legislature was 
asked to divide Multnomah County into four large four-member districts, and 
two down-state counties into sub-districts largely corresponding to urban-rural 
lines. In addition, the committee recommended that candidates file by position 
number and reside in the district in which they file.** 

The legislature declined to enact the above proposals, partly due to doubts 
as to the constitutionaliy of sub-districting.** However, it did submit to the 
electorate a constitutional amendment giving the legislature power to divide 
counties into sub-districts of contiguous territory and proportionately equal pop- 
ulation (for both houses). This amendment was ratified in the general election 
of 1954.%* 

The following year the legislature passed a statute dividing Multnomah 


County into five large sub-districts for representatives, effective with the 1956 


indicated in parentheses the percentage which constitutes a simple majority in each house 






This percentage obviously differs according to the size of the legislative body. As a pract 
matter, of course, the population percentage will inevitably lag somewhat behind the - 
lative simple majority percentage, since even slight variations from exactly equal districts 


would produce some districts smaller than average. 

* Report of the Legislative Reapportionment Interim Committee to the Regular Session of the 
47th Legislative Assembly, Salem, Oregon, January 12, 1953. The committee’s prim 
problem had been legislative reapportionment, but since the electorate had accomplished 
this task, its unanimous report dealt only with internal districting of larger counties. 





4 


“See Explanation of Measure No. 2 in State of Oregon, Official Voter’s Pamphlet for the Regular 
General Election of Nov. 2, 1954, p. 8. The constitution clearly forbade counties to be d 
vided into Senate districts. 


* Constitution of Oregon, Art. IV, Secs. 3 & 7, as amended. 
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elections.*® Voting for senators-at-large was retained. Similar legislation divid- 
ing the two downstate counties containing Eugene and Salem failed.** One effect 
of subdividing Oregon’s largest county was to give the Republicans some addi- 
tional strength in that predominantly Democratic area. Democrats had hoped to 
balance these losses with the downstate sub-districting plans, which failed due 
to opposition from the Republican majority. 


IV 


Oregon’s reapportionment of 1954 has so far survived several attempts to 
change the constitution again to provide for a more rural-oriented legislature. 
The legislative sessions of both 1955 and 1957 saw determined but unsuccessful 
efforts of some lawmakers to gain approval for a one-senator-per-county plan.*’ 
After one legislative rebuff, proponents of such a change resorted to the initiative 
process in 1955 and 1956. Sponsored primarily by agricultural interests in east- 
ern Oregon, this proposal would have limited urban legislative power far more 
severely than the “balanced apportionment” initiative defeated in 1950. Leaders 
f the movement labeled their new project the “Federal Plan,” possibly having 
been impressed by the semantic advantages the term had enjoyed in some other 
states.°* However, this group failed to collect sufficient signatures for a place on 
the 1956 ballot. Further efforts at such amendments will likely encounter in- 
creasing difficulty due to a stiffer signature requirement which began in 1956.** 

The attempts to change Oregon’s basis of representation brought opposition 
from leaders of the organization which had successfully sponsored the existing 
system. At the time of the initiative movement of 1955-56, a Eugene attorney 


filed an excellent, though unsuccessful, brief asking the courts to deny use of 


1 
th 
i 


1e term “Federal” on the initiative petitions. He asserted that such a title, al- 


* Oregon Laws, 1955, Chap. 211, Sec. 4. The county was divided in the following manner: 











Registered Number of 
District Voters (1956) Representative 
North .... et RC Te 3 
Det Gee 2S ; cnicaendand: * 3 
West ba aaiictbiigl F . . 53,506 3 
ee ae ea ee ss sinasatiniiainaaidl 57,383 3 
RN OIE i cccsnuninitisemetiimninenti . . eceeccccccceccccccces 77,247 4 





There were no requirements for either residence or filing by position number. 
q 
"The proposal for Lane County failed of passage; the one for Marion County passed (Oregon 
Laws, 1955, Chap. 774, Secs. 4, 8, 9), subject to a county referendum, where it was defeated 
in 1956. 

The measures introduced were H.J.R. 18 in 1955; H.J.R. 25 and S.B. 273 in 1957, For accounts 
of the legislative consideration of these proposals see the Oregon Journal April 4, 1955; 
March 20 and 25, 1957. 

t., California, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico. 

1954 the electorate approved a constitutional amendment proposed by the legislature raising 

the number of signatures required on a constitutional initiative from 8 per cent to 10 per 
cent of the previous vote for Supreme Court judge. The statutory initiative requirement 


remained at 8 per cent. Constitution of Oregon, Art. IV, Sec. 1, as amended, 
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ready approved by the state Attorney General, was not a properly descriptive 
term and created prejudice in favor of the amendment by the use of a “virtue” 
word.*® Opponents also readied themselves to appear at any legislative hearings 
and, if necessary, to revive the Non-Partisan Committee of 1952. 

That portion of the Oregon initiative amendment which provides for en- 
forced decennial reapportionment will find its first use in 1961. At that time 
certain population shifts will undoubtedly produce some changes in districts.‘ 
However, much of the present pattern is likely to remain, for a number of 
reasons. The fairly small size of the legislature (thirty senators and sixty rep- 
resentatives) yields districts large enough to absorb moderate population shifts. 
Also, the temporary apportionment of 1952 created most districts with popula- 
tions substantially over the required half ratio. A few of the smallest districts 
will likely lose legislators and be combined with adjoining constituencies in 1961. 


V 


Reapportionment by initiative in Oregon provides a fruitful case study of 
how effective this direct democratic device can be in circumventing legislative 
inaction on a fundamental problem of free government. It offers a refreshing 
contrast to the ill-fated initiative campaign in California a few years earlier to 
reconstitute that state’s rural-dominated Senate. There the electorate, even in 
urban areas, rejected the measure to increase urban representation. After analyz- 
ing that emotion-laden contest, Professor Thomas Barclay pessimistically con- 
cluded: “The campaign for the adoption of the amendment gave meager support 
for the dogma that man is a rational being.” *2 Yet, both the campaign and the 
electorate’s voting behavior in Oregon displayed a high degree of rationality. 

What accounts for the success of the reapportionment campaign in Oregon? 
The most important consideration was the unusually broad basis of support for 
the initiative amendment, which was able to claim effective backing from in- 
dividuals and groups representing a wide diversity of interests. One reason 
for this remarkable feat seems to be the strength of constitutionalism as a prin- 
ciple. The argument that the provisions of the state constitution should not be 
ignored had an appeal —and properly so—even to many conservatives.** It 
was an undoubted advantage that the proponents of reapportionment were at- 
tempting to enforce the existing constitution rather than to introduce a new basis 
of representation. 


“ Appellant’s Brief by Douglas R. Spencer in Bailey v. Thornton, petition denied by oral order of 
state Supreme Court, November 16, 1955, not printed in official reports. 

“The Oregon State Board of Census estimated that the state’s population growth from 1950 t 
July 1, 1958, was approximately 205,000. However, fourteen counties—nine in eastern 
Oregon and five in northwestern Oregon — had lost population. Oregon Blue Book, 1959-6C 
(Salem, 1958), p. 378. 

“* Thomas S. Barclay, “The Reapportionment Struggle in California in 1948,” Western Political 
Quarterly, [IV (June, 1951), 317. 

“ This generalization was particularly true of newspaper support and was reflected in editorials 

the initiative amendment. 
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The avoidance of a partisan clash was also crucial. In so many states political 

party strength divides sharply along urban-rural lines, making a bipartisan or non- 
partisan reapportionment movement difficult if not impossible. This type of 
urban-rural split is not characteristic of Oregon.** As a result, support for the 
reapportionment amendment came from leaders in both parties. Moreover, the 
campaign coincided with a propitious period when a number of younger Demo- 
crats and Republicans were beginning to assume positions of leadership in both 
party and state office.*® These able and energetic individuals welcomed the op- 
portunity to join forces in what they regarded as the cause of responsible state 
government. Their ally and co-sponsor, the League of Women Voters, played 
a central role throughout. The League’s grass-roots network of dedicated workers 
contributed time and energy in circulating petitions for signatures and in educat- 
ing various lay groups about the issues involved. Moreover, the League’s status 
as a public-spirited, nonpartisan organization gave the initiative campaign a 
prestige which cannot be underestimated. Last, but far from least, the support of 
Oregon’s most influential newspapers was instrumental to the success of reap- 
portionment. 
Enumerating these various components of victory is far easier than answer- 
ing the more basic question posed: What accounts for this broad degree of con- 
sensus in Oregon in favor of the ideal of “one man, one vote” as compared with 
its frequent absence elsewhere?** To explore this problem would require the kind 
f analysis that is beyond the scope of this present article. When more is known 
bout this facet of state politics we shall be able to assess more adequately the 
possible effectiveness of the initiative process in resolving the persistent problem 
f making and keeping legislatures representative.*7 In any case, Oregon’s ex- 
perience offers an example worthy of study and possibly of emulation. 


\lfred de Grazia has noted this contrast about politics in the eleven Western states: “. . . what- 
ever rural-urban differences in the rest of the country or in the world at large may be, the 
party distribution in the American West is fairly even as between country and city.” The 
Western Public: 1952 and Beyond (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1954), pp. 123-24. 
[he spectacular rise in the fortunes of the Democratic party in Oregon since 1954 cannot 
be traced to the new apportionment. Democrats have gained in rural as well as urban, 
eastern as well as western counties. 


hey were a relatively small but fluid group who were willing, in fact, eager to co-operate with 
persons in the opposite party on matters which they felt were for the general benefit of 
the state and not strictly party or partisan questions. At the same time there were men and 
women older in years in both political parties of considerable prestige and power who were 
willing, and even eager, to lend support to this younger bipartisan group in accomplishing 
1 specific measure of constitutional reform. The ties between these people, both young and 
old in both parties, were extensive, and indeed, extended into both the newspaper and radio 
field; thus the campaign for the constitutional amendment was carried on in a period of 
political ferment and this greatly enhanced its chances of success.” Letter to author from 
John C. Beatty, Jr., January 15, 1959. 
E.g., California in 1948 and Michigan in 1952. 
| ir states the initiative has been used to reapportion legislatures more nearly in accordance 
with population: Washington (1930 and 1956), Colorado (1932), Arkansas (1936), and 
Oregon (1952). 
In two states — California (1926 and 1948) and Michigan (1952) —the electorate 
s rejected such initiatives but adopted initiative measures giving disproportionate rep- 
resentation to rural areas. 
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Six Allies and a Neutral. By Ltoyp A. Free. (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1959. 
Pp. xiii, 210. $5.00.) 


In this unique book, social psychology, the most recent handmaiden of 
political science, is utilized to discover the foreign policy attitudes of officials in 
the legislative field and of informed persons having a specialized but not profes 
sional knowledge of foreign relations within six members of the Grand Alliance, 
liberally interpreted, and one neutral state. The Institute for International Social 
Research organized and supervised the testing project. Its national applications 
were committed to local public opinion organizations within each country in- 
cluded in the arrangement. In addition to the legislators and leaders of the 
political elites, the views of some foreign informants in each country were 
sampled. 

The legislative bodies whose members were consulted were the two houses 
in the United States, Italy, France, and Japan. The House of Commons in the 
United Kingdom, the Bundestag in West Germany, and the Lok Sabha (House 
of the People) in India were the bodies in the states where the upper chambers 
were omitted. The legislative bodies included in the study, and the local opinion 
organizations conducting each inquiry on the national level are well known to this 
reviewer. The research is represented as “something of a pioneering venture,” 
and that this sort of inquiry has not hitherto been conducted. There is every 
reason to believe that the testing was conducted with scientific precision and 
statistical accuracy. 

The countries selected were India, Japan, Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the United States. This selection, while obvious, was a fruitful one. 
It included the five principal allies of the West, plus their leading Asian associate 
(Japan) and the leading neutral (India), which stands in between the allies of 
the Western and Soviet spheres, and which, until the recent Tibetan and Kash- 
mir border difficulties with Communist China, appeared to be the battleground 
for the mastery of the uncommitted world. The relations of these states afforded 
a rich field for foreign policy investigation. 

In an opening chapter, entitled “The Spectrum,” the author attempts a new 
definition of “Neutrality,” and discusses some of the factors basic to his study, 
such as “involvement and non-involvement,” “degrees of commitment,” and 
“ ‘reality worlds’ and foreign policy.” He expressly rejects the concepts of “na 
tional interest,” “national interests,” and “national security” usually set forth by 
foreign offices for the “reality world” of the individual. While the author could 
command support for the unsatisfactory basis of the rejected concepts named 
above, he does not make abundantly clear what he means by the concept he ha: 
embraced. Any test which is traditional or official seems to be bad. 

In the breakdown of studies within each country, it must be remembered 
that different research bodies carried on each national research project. Co 
ordination and integration, therefore, were manifestly difficult, and subject t 
constant error. And there were difficulties, of course, in the pursuit of each 
local inquiry. 
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India is styled as the “dynamic neutral.” After a poll of leading aspirations 
and fears, there is then reviewed India’s attitude toward domestic as against 
international affairs, the need for peace, international co-operation, the United 
Nations, foreign aid, military strength, and neutrality. Nehru himself has de- 
clared that India’s so-called “‘neutralism” is “positive” and “active.” Whether 
India’s neutralism is dynamism is open to discussion, which the evidence offered 
here hardly establishes. Then, India’s inclination to accept what both camps of 
allies offer to her advantage indicates a “hide and seek” attitude toward what 
is popularly called a “non-alignment” policy. Also, there is the tendency of 
India to build a third bloc of states, based on nonmilitary considerations, with 
herself as leader. 

Japan is described as “the semi-ally.” One might ask: Ally to whom? And 
semi-ally to what extent? The pattern of aspirations and fears is again polled, 
with following discussion of Japan’s preoccupation with the Communist threat 
and the cold war, her peaceful endeavors, her pattern of international co-opera- 
tion, her independence and freedom of action, status aspirations, military 
strength, and neutrality. Certain political and military facts are inescapable. 
Other than United Nations guarantees, the United States stands alone in its 
protection of Northeast Asia and its Nationalist Chinese, South Korean, and 
lapanese allies located there. In respect of Japan’s national security, and that of 
the region concerned, the alliance is not only close but complete. The views 
f the left-wing Socialists, encouraged by the Communists, get the headlines. 
But the United States—Japan security alliance gets the votes and effective national 
support. To expect the Japanese alliance to be “close” in an alliance of which she 
is not a formal member is quite unrealistic. 

The United Kingdom is regarded as “the paramount” ally. All tests of the 
project point to this fact, which is the most obvious in diplomacy today. The fact 
f the persistence of the Alliance between the United Kingdom and the United 
States, of Britain’s paramountcy as an American ally, the differences between the 
two countries over questions affecting both the dual alliance and NATO, the 
controversies between the Conservatives and the Labour party over United States 
and NATO relations, and the problems of the Commonwealth are all covered. 
lt is in the United Kingdom that the best job, from an American standpoint, 
seems to have been done. However, this poll seems to tell us the least, because 
f the familiarity of the well-informed American with most of the facts and con- 
clusions. It would be more accurate to speak of the United Kingdom rather 
than Great Britain in this context. The members of the Commonwealth proceed 
unilaterally in their definition of relations with the United States and the 
Grand Alliance. 

France is with some reason called the “difficult” ally. The testing is limited 
by its application to France under the Fourth Republic, now having given way 
to the Fifth. In search of foreign policy horizons in France, the author discusses 
eriatim, role vs. status, the Suez “debacle,” status and colonial problems, cultural 
supremacy, war and the Soviet threat, America as ally or enemy, incompatibility, 
neutrality and NATO, status and nuclear armaments, unity and balance in 
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NATO, Europe and Africa, and the re-advent of De Gaulle. French defeat in 
the first stages of World War II, U.S.S.R. reluctance in her admission to the 
councils of the “Big Three,” the Eisenhower-Dulles intervention in the Suez con- 
troversy, the Franco-American debacle over the European Defense Community, 
the Indochina war, United States support of a rearmed and readmitted Germany, 
American foot-dragging (from the viewpoint of France) over Algeria and other 
French North African interests — these considerations and others naturally tend 
to make France an impatient and misunderstood ally, perhaps for a reason. How- 
ever, over the decades, France has not been essentially “difficult.” Present-day 
appraisals, based on current opinion testing, should not confuse an episode with 
an epoch. 

Italy, for suggested reasons, is regarded as the “constant” ally. Italy seems 
to have “stood by” with less disputation and more articulate support. This seems 
accounted for, in part because Italy neither exercises nor pretends to great power 
leadership, and because the course of the Western powers, led by the United 
States, seems compatible with her interests, security, and destiny. The author, 
on the basis of the testing, seems to make clear that Italy’s security and her posi- 
tion in Europe must be realized through NATO, and her relative position therein 
is not a matter of first concern. With France, on the other hand, her position 
within NATO is a subject of primary concern, which she will support even 
through reprisals, especially against the United States. 

Germany (the Federal Republic) is called the “divided” ally. Only the 
Germany of the Third Reich could answer this dsecription, for it is now made 
up of West and East Germany. West Germany as an ally is not divided, and 
East Germany is virtually a cold war enemy. The technical allied position for 
a united Germany as against the claims of the U.S.S.R. must be modified by the 
realism of two Germanys, with little prospect of being brought together. The 
foreign policy issues and opinions based thereon, in West Germany, seem ac 
curately set forth. The different foreign policy approaches of the two leading 
parties are also correctly represented. What the “division” signifies is not al- 
together clear. Moreover, so long as the two Germanys are the anvil on which the 
policies of Europe are to be hammered out in the immediate future, both policies 
and opinions inevitably are of a highly transitory and undependable character. 

The United States, the last country discussed, is denominated the “protago- 
nistic” ally. The American approach to international affairs is conditioned by an 
aspiration for peace, a fear of the loss of freedom, a faith in the efficacy of mutual 
understanding between nations and peoples, and a skepticism of such under- 
standing as regards the Communist bloc, which gives rise to a power approach 
to foreign policy. The bases of United States foreign policy today are far more 
complex than an aspiration, a fear, a faith, or a skepticism, whether considered 
singly or in combination. It may well be that the formulae of United States 
foreign policy, officially set forth, as Mr. Dulles was wont to do, are unsatisfactory. 
Few unofficial ones, offered in criticism of and as substitutes for the official ones, 
seem to supply the defect. The protagonisms of the United States in foreign 
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policy, and its consequent antagonisms, grow out of a revolution in foreign policy, 
and an altered status and function which the research recognizes as facts, but 
which seem neither adequately analyzed or understood. Mirabile dictu, this new 
situation of things, and the situations growing out of them, have been best and 
most accurately described by Dean Acheson and John Foster Dulles while oc- 
cupying their offices as Secretary of State! The testing of United States opinion, 
the leading and most complex ally today, appears to be the most incomplete and 
the least revealing, considering the general knowledge of the intelligent reader 
concerning United States foreign relations. 
Finally, the author closes the study as he begins it, with the spectrum. He 
ppears to integrate accurately the findings of the different national testings on 
such subjects as hard ws. soft policies in the cold war, alliance-mindedness, re- 
iance upon NATO, missile bases, accomodation- vs. resistance-mindedness, co- 
yperation with the Communist bloc, fears and optimism, national aspirations, the 
placement of India and Japan on the spectrum, the United States and Britain, 
France, Italy and West Germany, and finally, “reality worlds.” 
This is a novel method of inquiry applied to current international relations. 
It appears to be precise, accurate, and perhaps even “scientific.” The research 
gencies and the personnel, and especially the author deserve commendation for 
his original, perhaps first, and to some extent significant and revealing effort. 
An important question is whether precision, accuracy, and science in the techni- 
| sense lead to significant and dependable findings in the realms of politics and 
diplomacy, where men individually are human, where nations in their corporate 
ipacities follow self-interest in the main, where governments, foreign offices and 
mbassies yield to the whims and caprices of their peoples and governments, 


nd where guide-lines, despite centuries of experience, seem to be lacking. Can 
this new approach supply this historic defect? If so, a world goal will have 
been reached, and a welcome Daniel will have come to judgment. There is also 


the question whether the research has done other than record and classify mate- 
| and facts already known to the inquiring political scientist, economist, an- 
thropologist, or journalist, and whether these investigators, as individuals or in 


concert, have not themselves classified, categorized and interpreted such findings 
as well. Has a new scientific method been applied to the raw materials of inter- 
national relations? Or do we find here merely a different scheme of arrangement 
and classification? 

These questions and others occur to the reviewer, trained as he was in the 
traditional approaches to diplomacy, i.e., history and law. Much experimentation 
must go forward before dependable answers can be given. Such questions, and 
he doubts growing out of them, rather than minifying the significance of this 

lutionary undertaking, on the contrary indicate its present effective impact, 


ry 


1 point to its somewhat feared but hoped-for unfolding in the future. 


ee CHARLES E. MarrTIN 
University of Washington 
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Relation of the State to Industrial Action and Economics and Jurisprudence. By 
Henry Carter Apams. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. 
182. $3.00.) 


Two essays by Henry Carter Adams and a sensitive and informative intro- 
duction by Joseph Dorfman make up this volume. The first essay, “Relation of 
the State to Industrial Action,” was described by Edwin E. Witte in his presi- 
dential address to the American Economic Association three years ago as being 
in “my way of thinking still one of the soundest treatments of the subject.” Some 
years earlier I. L. Sharfman wrote of the “potent influence” of Adams “upon 
prevailing principles and practices of public control.” For his own presidential 
address before the American Economic Association (1896) Adams selected the 
title “Economics and Jurisprudence,” a title that might catch the interest of more 
traditional social scientists of today. 

The student of the social sciences who reads these essays may be reminded 
of the fact that there is much worth reading — in addition to currently favored 
classics — that was written before the past two or three decades. Columbia Uni- 
versity planned well when it included this small but important book in its 
Bicentennial Editions and Studies. 

The introduction to the volume is in itself a happy discovery. Not only has 
Professor Dorfman rescued Henry Carter Adams from the quasi-oblivion of only 
an occasional footnote, but for those who never felt the direct impact of his mind 
and personality, Adams comes to life. His struggle for position, for tenure, for 
complete academic freedom may not often be duplicated in the universities of 
today. Yet the teacher who is finding his way within American educational 
strongholds may feel a close kinship with the Adams of 1879 to 1887. His simple, 
straightforward letter to the President of the University of Michigan in 1887 is 
a moving statement, “a significant document in the story of academic freedom,” 
as Dorfman describes it. Adams acquired a tenure at Michigan that he main- 
tained until the end of his life, partly as a result of this letter. 

One who follows the public as well as the academic life of Adams becomes 
aware of how cordially Adams would be welcomed into the nation of today. The 
significance of his association with the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
quarter of a century generally has been overlooked, but it was of prime impor- 
tance in the development of public regulation in America. Moreover, the partic- 
ipation by Adams — nearly half a century ago — in what today would be referred 
to as an overseas foreign aid program is evidence that he would be under pressure 
in 1959 from the International Cooperation Administration. One can think of 
only a few scholars at mid-twentieth century who have contributed as richly to 
science and to public administration as did Henry Carter Adams. 


: ms CHARLES AIKIN 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Flood Control in Metropolitan Los Angeles. By RicHarp Biccer. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959. Pp. 194. $4.00.) 


This is a comprehensive report upon problems of flood control and allied 
problems in the Los Angeles Metropolitan area which should be an excellent 
suide to persons interested in that particular problem and in special districts in 
general. A fairly complete bibliography is contained in the book. 


Party Committees and National Politics. By HucH A. Bone. (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 256. $4.50.) 


It is not without significance that this is the only contemporary book-length 
treatment of the role of the national party organizations. In part this reflects an 
empirical judgment on the part of political scientists concerning the national 
committee’s real political significance and, in part, it reflects the problems con- 
fronting the observer who seeks to analyze these national party activities. 

Many difficulties are posed for the student in this area of investigation. First, 
there is a striking paucity of records. Most of the important decisions are made 
by telephone and in secret conferences. Second, the organizations operate without 
by laws. Third, the practice of keeping a permanent headquarters open con- 
tinuously is relatively new. Fourth, minutes when obtained reveal little. Fifth, 
n the absence of adequate records, the investigator must rely upon interview 
and first-hand observation which in turn poses tremendous operational problems 
including the fact that turnover of employees is very high, compounding the prob- 
lems of perception and evaluation. Sixth, the inherent nature of many staff opera- 
tions results in a fear psychology that details of plans and strategies must be kept 

rom members of the opposition and the communication media. 

The volume has three purposes: (1) to give a picture of the organization 
nd operation of the national committees and their staffs; (2) to point out the 
limitations under which these committees operate and to place them in relation- 
hip to one another and the party and; (3) to speculate on the function, power, 
and future of the national committees and to develop a few general theories 


+ 
) 


action concerning the national party agencies. 
The book proceeds to describe the operations of national committees, House 
and Senate campaign committees (these chapters are largely taken from the 
ticles which previously appeared in the Western Political Quarterly), and 
Senate policy committees. The reader observes their major areas of activity — 


al 


1 youth groups— and the relation of these activities to the work of state 
and local committees. 

Of interest to the student of politics is the claim of the author that there 
re material differences in organization and in practice between the Republican 
and the Democratic national bureaucracies. The suggested differences in style 
and nuances should lead to provocative classroom discussion. 
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The crux of the book’s inquiry — i.e., the amount of real power and author- 
ity possessed by the national committee “remains a moot point.” Institutionally 
speaking, the national committee possesses only a small repository of power, much 
of it— at least by authorization — being limited to managing the national con- 
vention. Generalization concerning the national committee as a corporate center 
of power is hazardous because so much depends upon the forcefulness and re- 
sourcefulness of the national chairmen, the President, and the Capitol Hill com- 
mittees. Perhaps the surest test of the ability of the national chairman lies in the 
tenuous and sensitive liaison with the state and local organizations. 

Another extremely delicate area concerns the extent of the ways by which 
the national committee can formulate party policy — the jealousy of the party’s 
officeholders in Congress means that any such role must be performed in most 
indirect and subtle ways. Recent development would indicate that the national 
committee of the party out of power (i.e., the presidency) tends to serve as a cata- 
lyst in the field of policy, best illustrated by the noble experiment of 1956 — the 
creation of the Democratic Advisory Council. One should not forget that the de- 
pendence for money upon a relatively narrow base severely restricts the range of 
policy alternatives. 

If there is to be more policy expression on the part of the national organiza- 
tions, who shall proclaim the program? The national committee, the national 
chairman or congressional party leaders? The author asserts that “in the final 
analysis when the party does not control the presidency, the party’s congress- 
men have won in the showdown.” 

This is a highly competent treatment of a basically neglected area. While 
fortunately devoid of behavioralistic gobbledygook, it bears the imprint of so 
much written in our field —i.e., the lack of the sense of drama and excitement, 
frustration, pettiness, and bitterness which is so implicitly a part of political be- 
havior. The student of politics seemingly must rely primarily upon journalists to 


capture the real feeling of political life. 
P P Marko L. Haacarp 


Portland State College 


The Non-Western Areas in Undergraduate Education in Indiana. Edited by 
Ropert F. Byrnes. “Slavic and East European Series,” Vol. XV. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Publications, 1959. Pp. 106.) 


The Efficiency of Freedom: Report of the Committee on Government and Higher 
Education. Mitton S. EisENHOWER, Chairman. Matcotm Moos, Director. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 44. $1.) 


The volume edited by Robert F. Byrnes has more than usual interest for 
political scientists. The title is misleading unless second thought is taken. At 
first glance, one is inclined to ask, “What, pray tell, are the non-Western areas 
of Indiana?” Furthermore, “What is the relationship between non-Western areas 
in Indiana and undergradute education?” The book, however, runs deeper, 
influenced by the research center in anthropology, folklore, and linguistics at 


Indiana University. Consisting of essays presented at a conference held in 
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Bloomington, September 18-20, 1958, the volume reveals the availability of in- 
struction, in other than Western cultural materials, for students attending college 
in Indiana. It is stark evidence that American higher education is imprisoned 
within Western culture. The study must be examined to be appreciated. 
Courses in world civilization, world literature, and elementary instruction in 
major European languages are insufficient to meet the needs of liberal education 
in these times. 

The Efficiency of Freedom affords an approach to the environmental prob- 
lems of state universities and colleges. The Committee had three objectives in 
making the study: to define the relationships that might exist between state 
governments and higher education; to identify areas in which state control has 
appeared to exceed proper limits; and to suggest “remedial lines of action.” The 
volume seeks to reassure governors, legislatures, and state officers. At the same 
time, reassurance is attempted on behalf of the state universities, their expanded 
role in the American economy, and the need for legal autonomy. The recom- 
mendations, found in chapter 3, “Avenues of Reform,” constitute good material 
for courses in state government and administration. Higher education has be- 
come a major policy and financial issue. Academic officials need to do more to 
explain their case and secure proper understanding of their role and function. 
Legislatures will hardly raise the taxes and appropriate the funds university 
fficials think are needed unless they understand why so much money is needed 
and how it will be spent. 


G. Homer DurHAM 


University of Utah 


Foundations of Capitalism. By Oxtver C. Cox. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1959. Pp. 500. $7.50.) 


Written in the grand tradition of the broad and artistic interpretations of 
ial events, this historical treatment of capitalist social organizations by a 
sociologist is no captive of narrow disciplinary bounds. Professor Cox defines 


apitalism as a special form of total social organization, not a mere market 


‘ 


phenomenon, “constituted elementally by a peculiar economic order, govern- 


ment, and religious structure . .. related to each other in descending order of 
ortance.” In other words, the very foundations of capitalism are this “pecul- 
conomic order, a government dominated by business men, and a nation- 


tic church. . . .” Given these elements in mutual interdependence but not 
tality of causal importance, the special ethos and other cultural elements of 
apitalistic society coincidentally develop. The author sees capitalism positively 
| 


1aving contributed to the “liberation of the human mind from the fetters of 
us mysticism,” the secularization of the dominant culture, the establish- 


ment of faith in science and technology, the bases of democracy, and, “ultimately, 
demonstration of the feasibility of purposively organizing the societies of the 
1 } 


1 in the interest of human welfare.’ 


’ 
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But this work is no apologia; on the contrary, the author holds that capi- 
talism is tending to “decline and decay” principally because further opportunities 
for its expansion are becoming limited. This conclusion is intrinsic to the author’s 
view that capitalistic production is based fundamentally on an exploitative rela- 
tion to foreign markets, a hypothesis which leads him for its verification to a 
fresh and extensive study of the commercial Italian, German, and Dutch city- 
states of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. This initial commitment also leads 
naturally to the major argument that the Industrial Revolution does not mark 
the beginning of quintessential capitalism, but rather that it was a developmental 
phenomenon “induced and sustained by more elementary traits.” 

The general theoretical approach is one of a relatively relaxed Marxism, 
inducing to a reinterpretation of capitalism influenced by Weber, Sombart, and 
others, intellectual debts the author freely acknowledges in useful and extensive 
notes. This volume is the first in a projected series of three, the second to con- 
cern capitalism since 1917 and the third to be a theoretical statement of the 
principles of the system. It might be well to wait on the full development of 
the author’s ideas before indulging in intensive criticism. But this reviewer so 
far remains unconvinced by the completely basic position given foreign com- 
mitments in the analysis to the detriment — at least in emphasis — of a careful 
treatment of the relative power pasitions within the domestic structures of West- 
ern societies. Further, that commercial city-state capitalism and national in- 
dustrial capitalism share some essential elements is undeniable; perhaps too much 
weight has been placed on this commonality, however, and not enough on the 
great qualitative differences between the two, resulting in neglect of the far-flung 
senses of national identification and loyalty characterizing industrial society, 
fundamental to an understanding of what binds together the social structural 
elements of the contemporary nation-state. But agree with it or not, Professor 
Cox has written both an insightful and exciting book. It should arouse fruitful 
controversy because of its method on one hand and its underlying orientation on 
the other, the kind of controversy social scientists always need. 

The publishers should be ashamed of a product so laden with typographical 
errors as to inspire distraction and despair. Perhaps the compositors were in a 
conspiracy to demonstrate that even artisanship must suffer in the slough of 


capitalistic decadence. . * 
P K. H. Sitvert 


Tulane University 


William Lyon Mackenzie King: A Political Biography. By R. MacGrecor Daw- 
SON. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 521. $7.50.) 


This, the first in the three-volume official biography of Canada’s long-time 
Prime Minister, records Mackenzie King’s story from his birth in Toronto in 1874 
to his triumphs at the Commonwealth Conference in London in 1923. The 
author, one of Canada’s leading political scientists, had access to the late Prime 
Minister’s vast collection of papers, including his voluminous diary which covered 
fifty-seven years of public and private life. Dr. Dawson, unlike most Canadian 
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biographers, had a competent research staff and adequate funds and facilities 
for carrying out this project. From Dr. Dawson’s fine scholarship and painstaking 
research much new light emerges on the background and development of the 
man who reached and held for so long a position of overwhelming political 
power in Canada. 

Although the reader may have wished for more on the pre-political era, 
there are, nevertheless, interesting sidelights on King’s childhood and youth. 
The author reveals the deep desire of the whole King family to justify the career 
and cause of the ill-fated grandfather, William Lyon Mackenzie, who led the 
inglorious rebellion of 1837. 

Professor Dawson describes himself as one in general sympathy with Mr. 
King and his work and career, and certainly he presents the Liberal leader in a 
much brighter light than have some other biographers. On the whole, however, 
this volume is as impartial and objective as one could expect considering the 
recency of the events in which the subject of the work was a major actor. There 
is a revelation of King’s shrewdness in recognizing the people who could help his 
advancement whether they were politicians at Ottawa, London, or Washington, 
© influential professors at the universities of Toronto, Chicago, or Harvard. 
The story of how the young Canadian could impress those who should be im- 
pressed and cater to those whose influence could bear fruit is skillfully told. We 
see here also the civil servant who misses no chance to ingratiate himself with 
the political leaders of the day in careful preparation for the time when he him- 
self would move from the administrative to the partisan level of operation. An 
interesting part of the biography is that which deals with Mackenzie King’s as- 
ociation with the Rockefeller Foundation and his activities during some of the 
great strikes in American industry. Dawson’s account of King’s activities after 
the defeat of the Laurier Government does not provide a great deal that is new. 
Although many who were close to Sir Robert Borden in 1917 declare that King 
made overtures toward entering the Union Government, Dawson’s view is to 
the contrary. There is an interesting account of King’s maneuvers preparatory 
to the great Liberal nominating convention of 1919 at which he was chosen 
party leader. The involved and intricate negotiations with the Progressives, who 
held the balance of power in the Canadian House of Commons after the 1921 
election, are outlined and documented. We get an interesting preview of the 
great competition with Conservative Leader Meighen which was to reach a 
climax in 1926. As the story brings us only to 1923 and covers but two years of 
Mackenzie King’s Prime Ministership, there is little that is exciting or revealing 
about his discharge of the duties of Head of Government. There is a tendency 
to exalt the role of the new Canadian Prime Minister at the Commonwealth 
Conference in London and to make of him a daring David in an encounter with 
the giants of the British Colonial and Foreign offices. In later years Mr. King 
also made much of his efforts on behalf of Canadian autonomy and many Cana- 
dians may have lost sight of the fact that the real solid achievements in this 
connection are attributable to their great wartime Prime Minister, Sir Robert 
Borden. 
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William Lyon Mackenzie King died but ten years ago and it is far too soon 
to expect a full and complete appraisal of his contribution to his country. He was 
a controversial figure, generally unloved but nearly always successful, and widely 
if grudgingly admired. In a disparate and far-flung nation like Canada, with its 
different and sometimes differing social and economic elements, his achieve- 
ments in attaining and holding national power were remarkable. In this first at- 
tempt at a thorough appraisal and analysis of his statecraft, Dr. Dawson has 
made a profound and valuable contribution to our all too meager store of knowl- 


edge on Canadian politics. 
P HEATH MACQUARRIE 


Ottawa, Ontario 


Les Elections du 2 janvier 1956. By twenty authors under the direction of Mav- 
RICE DuvVERGER, FRANCois GoGUEL, and JEAN ToucHarpD. (Paris: Armand 
Colin, Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 82, 
1957. Pp. xv, 505. 1,700 frs.) 


The dissolution and re-election of the French National Assembly startled 
many political scientists in the winter of 1955-56. One of the few “safe gener- 
alizations” in our discipline became hazardous overnight: French constitutional 
politics were not necessarily dominated by the legislature. The executive branch 
fought back, a “shocking decision.” While admittedly legal, such executive self- 
assertion was incompatible with the living constitution of the Fourth Republic. 
Or was it? How would the public react to the shock, if it were one, and what 
lessons would the government learn for the future? 

There was no shock, at least not outside the “House without Windows” (to 
borrow the excellent term from Melnik and Leites). The only other deeply 
stirred people were journalistic and academic commentators. The present book 
responds to this challenge. 

Fortunately, the book does not seek “explanations” of what happened. It 
has two aims only: (1) to describe the election in more detail, from more angles, 
and with more modern methods, than any French national election has ever been 
described, and (2) to identify the factors which future premiers under the 1946 
Constitution would consider before dissolving the Assembly. 

Unfortunately for the book, and through no fault of its own, the second aim 
has become obsolete. These parts read somewhat like a 1917 book on the future 
of the Kerensky Government in Russia. 

Regarding the first aim, and within its stated limitations, nothing but praise 
remains. As an historical case study the book is a mine of information and de- 
livers what it promises. 

The twenty authors are mostly academicians, from senior professors to grad- 
uate students, one well-known journalist (Jacques Fauvet), and a few research 
foundation men. The book consists of three parts. The first part has two frame- 
setting general discussions and several articles on the election campaign: party 
platforms, press, radio, television, and images and symbols. The articles are 
oriented toward facts, figures, and explicit method. For instance, actual radio 
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and television time-tables are reproduced. The second part covers ten small- 
scale case studies within the general case study. They are very narrowly defined 
by a small region (e.g., Grenoble and Isére) or a particular topic (e.g., frequency 
f names and issues mentioned in partisan meetings). The third part consists 
of two statistical analyses, one relating to the personal, social, and political back- 
ground of candidates, and the other to electoral geography. 

There are few footnotes, no bibliography, and no index. These deficiencies 
may be excused by the nature of the study. Most authors handle primary mate- 
rial in the raw. The various contributions are sufficiently short (average twenty- 
five pages) and different from each other so that the Table of Contents can be 
used in lieu of an index. 

Most of the material is descriptive. There is also much graphic material, in- 
cluding charts, tables, maps and diagrams. The graphic material is original and 
elf-explanatory. It may well stimulate the electoral process specialist to com- 
parative thinking. Mattei Dogan has again made (see Cahiers, No. 74, p. 328) 
some excellent tables on the social origin of the elected. Comparative govern- 
ment specialists may find this technique useful in their field. 

In sum, the book is a must for those who concentrate on details in the politi- 
cal history of the Fourth Republic. It may also have some methodological points 


f more general interest. 
Peter H. RoHN 
Columbia University 


Index Digest of State Constitutions. 2d ed. Edited by RicHarp A. Epwarps. Leg- 
islative Drafting Research Fund of Columbia University. (New York: 
Oceana Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. xx, 1132. $20.00.) 


The original or first edition of this work was published in 1915. The revi- 
sions and amendments of existing state constitutions and the addition of two new 
ynes made this second edition almost a necessity. The index covers over four 
hundred major titles of which nearly two hundred are cross-references which 
enhance materially the value of the Digest. 

In preparing the Digest the editors have given in substance each state’s pro- 
vision separately under the major heading except in those few cases where iden- 
tical or almost identical language is used in several constitutions. For example, on 
page 595 under the heading “Laws,” subhead “Existing to remain in force,” there 
is the paragraph heading: “Until amended or repealed, except such as inconsist- 
ent with Constitution. Ala Sched 1; Ark Sched 1; Cal XXII 1; Ky Sched 1; Mass 
V16; Mo Sched 2; Ohio Sched 1912; Ore XVIII 7.” 

The next paragraph shows the contrast as well as similarities: “Until expired 
by own limitation, altered or repealed, except such as inconsistent with constitu- 
tion. Alas XVI 1; Ariz XXII 2; Conn X 5; Fla XVIII 2; H XVI 2; Ida XXI 2; 
lowa XII 2; Kan Sched 4; Me X 3; Minn Sched 2; Miss Sched 274; NEV XVII 
2; NM XXII 4; ND Sched 2; SC XVII 10, 11; Tenn XI 1; Utah XXIV 2; Wash 
XXVII 2; Wyo XXI 3.” 
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Following are twenty-three paragraphs for the other states which have vary- 


ing phraseology and additional entries on states which have more than one pro- 


vision on the subject. The editors have tried to expand rather than condense the 


entries. In so doing they have made the Index Digest of considerably more sig- 


nificance and value to the teacher, the researcher, and the student. 


B. R. E. 


Community (Nomos II). Edited by Cart J. FriepricH. (New York: The Liberal 


Arts Press, 


1959. Pp. 293. 


$5.00.) 


It should no doubt be taken as a gratifying sign of the uniqueness of human 


personality that contributors to symposia such as this are incapable of a co-or- 


dinated attack on a common theme. Editor Friedrich in his much too brief pre- 


face candidly notes that “the argument unfolds in a meandering sort of way.” 


The trouble is that even though the editor has obviously tried to string his beads 


in a meaningful pattern, there is not one but many arguments, over many dif- 


ferent issues for which the term ‘ 


community” provides a very 


] 


AA 


ose linkage. 


The 


headings of the two parts of the book, “Community and the Law” and “Com- 


munity and Society,” could have been exchanged, replaced, or omitted without 


apparent loss. 


Some of the essays are useful and well done but obscurely related to a theory 


of community; for example, Margaret Spahr’s study of the Supreme Court and 


Wolfgang H. Kraus’s history of doctrines of governmental secrecy. 


Others 


are 


relevant to theories of community but are not so useful or well done; for example, 


Dante Germino’s tired tribute to the saving function of Natural Law and George 


E. G. Catlin’s undisciplined exhibition of erudition. 


Like book ends, the first and last essays try to keep the inner ones upright 


and at attention, as if their authors (both key figures in the founding of the 


American Society of Political and Legal Philosophy, for which Nomos is the year- 


book) were loyally trying to keep alive a community spirit on community. The 
first, by Friedrich, introduces the book with a skillful but breath-taking gallop 


through the history of Western political thought as it bears on the problem of 
community, ending with a statement of the three “great debates” in the scholarly 
consideration of community: whether community 
whether it is based on law or love; whether it is organic or purposive. This sug- 


‘ 


‘simply exists” or is willed; 


gests a significant framework for analysis, but the rest of the writers in the book 


seem wholly unaware of it. 


In the last essay John Ladd follows the tenets of Oxford analytic philosophy 
and attempts to erect a distinction between theoretical and practical definitions 
of community. In the process he refers to as many of the previous essays as is 
prudent, but one feels it would have been better had some of the essayists been 


reminded of the distinction before rather than after they wrote. 


Somewhat ironically, the most creative and original essays seemed to be 


those cast as comments on a prior essay. Lon L. Fuller takes off from Professor 


Kraus’s efforts and soon leaves him far behind with a beautifully clear and in- 
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sightful comparison of social organizations based on “the principle of reciprocity” 
and those based on “common ends.” Thomas A. Cowan takes a critical yet 
generous look at Talcott Parsons’ analysis of territorially based community struc- 
ture (which is frequently a pedantic exercise in the obvious: e.g., “the nuclear 
family focuses territorially in the residential premises” — families, in other words, 
tend to treat home as home), and in looking at the question of jurisdiction comes 
up with a significant contribution concerning the shift in governmental authority 
from sanctions of “centripetal” power to sanctions of “centrifugal” rewards and 
services. One of the rare instances in which an issue is squarely joined is in Stuart 
Brown’s ruthlessly logical dissection of Huntington Cairns’ conception of com- 
munity as a “system of objective order” in which men work together “in accord 
with ‘the nature of things.’ ” But Brown also moves from the negative to the 
positive and espouses a pluralism which he claims is consistent with the legal 
formalism disparaged by Cairns. One wishes Mr. Cairns had had a chance for 
rejoinder. William Y. Elliott briefly rallies to his defense but soon moves off to ex- 
sound and digress on his own familiar “co-organic” concept of community. 

With one exception, the rest of the essays tend to be more hortatory than 
analytical: with Olympian disdain Jacob Taubes blasts the “secular chiliasts”’ 
who have “corrupted the ideal of the messianic community”; Benjamin Nelson 
paints a sorry picture of our disintegrated society’s pathetic longing for “apoc- 
alyptic cosmism” and “redemptive futurism” and over the shambles dangles a 
tenuous hope for the creation of “multidimensional and mutualistic moral com- 
munities”; Warren Roberts parades a dazzling diversity of examples on behalf 
of his case for the recognition of “the agape of responsiveness” in community 
analysis. The exception is the cool and clean statement by Herbert W. Schneider 
mn the language of community, or at least political community conceived rather 
narrowly. The “legal” language of political community is contrasted with the 
religious language of communion. “In law there is a persistent concern for the 
integrity of the symbols; in communion there is a public avowal of the symbols 
integrity . . . a well formed community needs these dimensions of concord.” 
But they ought to be kept apart, or “law becomes a fetish and communion de- 
generates into a community center.” 

Like its predecessor volume Authority (1958), Community is useful and 
stimulating. But like that volume, the stimulus is provided not merely by the 
content but by its role as evidence that contemporary political and legal theory 
is without consensus even on procedure. Finally, the book’s lack of an index and 
iographical data on the contributors must be roundly deplored. 


Lee C. McDona.Lp 


Pomona College 


France, Troubled Ally. By Epcar S. Furniss, Jr. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1960. Pp. xvi, 512. $5.75.) 


The idea that domestic demands on the policy-making process are largely 
responsible for foreign policies would provide a sound basis for examining the 
foreign affairs of many countries. Mr. Furniss has used the theme to give order 
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and significance to the tangle of French actions and attitudes in international 
politics since World War II. 

The book consists of three parts, each of which deals with a separate period. 
Part One explains how a disparity between France’s economic, social, and politi- 
cal potential and her desire to be a world power provided a basis for the “pro- 
crastination, obfuscation, and vacillation” which climaxed in the Indochinese 
debacle, the scuttling of the European Defense Community treaty, and other 
failures. Part Two, which comprises three-fifths of the book, explains that the 
immobilisme of governments in the last four years of the Fourth Republic was a 
result of an impossibility to provide the means for even as much as a minimum 
compromise between factions which divided Parliament and the country. “Do- 
> in the face of crises in Tunisia, Morocco, and sub-Saharan Africa, 
of anxieties connected with NATO, Germany, and Britain, and of the Algerian 
conflict dug a grave into which the uprising of May 13, 1958, gave a final push 
to the Republic. The third part explains that the Fifth Republic inherited not 
only the problems of its predecessor but also the limited means which had been 
unsuccessful in solving them. At first De Gaulle succeeded in making the Al- 
gerian situation “somewhat more malleable”; but after a year in power “any easy 


nothingness’ 


optimism about De Gaulle’s ability to bring contending groups together and to 
reach a settlement had all but vanished.” 

Mr. Furniss concludes with a warning to the United States not to mistake 
French diplomatic skill for strength. He declares that constitutional and admin- 
istrative reforms and the will-power of De Gaulle are insufficient to bridge the 
gap between French aspirations and capabilities. According to Mr. Furniss, 
France is weak and may become weaker. The role for which she is best suited 
is that of a leader in continental European affairs. 

The principal weakness of France, Troubled Ally occurs in the chapters in 
which the author attempts to relate French foreign affairs to immobilisme. Here, 
he frequently abandons critical analysis in favor of the declamations of an out- 
raged observer. The difficulty seems to be that the theme of immobilisme is in- 
capable of providing a satisfying explanation of politics and policies. In fact, 
immobilisme is a phenomenon which, like the foreign policies of which Mr. 
Furniss has written, demands an explanation in terms of fundamental socio- 
economic tensions and traditional cleavages. 

Fortunately, towards the end of Part Two Mr. Furniss drops this issue and 
returns to his original theme. He then presents a perceptive account of the events 
which brought De Gaulle to power and goes on to give a keen analysis of the 
problems which face the Fifth Republic. 


Lehigh University 


Witiarp Ross YATES 


Labor and Economic Development. Edited by WALTER GALENSON. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1959. Pp. v, 304, $6.75.) 
This is another symposium about underdeveloped or economically backward 
countries. But this volume addresses itself to a problem narrower than their 
total dilemma, for it is concerned only with the status and problems of the labor 
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movement in five selected countries: India, Japan, Egypt, French West Africa, 
and the British West Indies. It is a research product of the Inter-University 
Study of Labor Problems in Economic Development and is another fruit of the 
bounty of the Ford Foundation. This project had previously published two 
related volumes: Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry, and Harvey 
Leibenstein, Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth. 

It is a premise of this volume that the continued existence of democracy re- 
juires successful democratic institutions not only in the highly industrialized 
tates, but also in the not-so-highly industrialized ones. It is also held that the 
genesis of labor-management relations is closely related to the strength and du- 
rability of democratic institutions. And although in the West the tendency has 
been in the direction of greater stability in these relations, it is less than certain 
hat developments in other parts of the world will be parallel. Therefore, it be- 
comes important “to understand the factors that influence labor-management 
relations at various stages of industrialization in widely different social and eco- 
nomic environments.” 

The countries studied range from almost totally undeveloped French West 
Africa to highly industrialized Japan. The authors used a mutually agreed upon 
uutline and addressed themselves to certain key issues, but care was taken not to 
freeze the unique studies into cast-iron molds. Thus, the central preoccupation 
f the monographs covers such different matters as the development of manage- 
rial policies and attitudes toward workers; growth of indigenous labor movements; 
and analysis of the changes in management-labor relations under the spur of 
ndustrialization. 

The editor and four of the five other contributors seem to be economists; only 
me, Robert A. Scalapino, is a political scientist. But the book is addressed to a 
wider audience, and the vocabulary is nontechnical, so that no problems of 
esoteric gobbledygook present themselves to the general reader. The book com- 
mends itself to political scientists who have had to wrestle with the often- 
presented panacea of economic assistance programs. 

What seems to emerge from the excellent introduction by Professor Galen- 
son, and the five interesting country essays, is that the processes of economic 
levelopment include so many variables that the experiences of every country 
are more-or-less unique. Among these variables one may note: the population 
arable land ratio, the amount and distribution of natural resources, the kind and 
quality of preindustrial government, the value system, and the motivations and 
objectives of the ruling elite. Despite this, and other important variables, there 
seem to be “certain broad, general regularities accompanying development. . . . 
There is nonetheless a familial relationship, beneath the apparent diversity, 
which is often quite startling.” 

The editor offers an extremely useful summary of some conclusions which 
emerge from the case studies. These include statements concerning labor force 

mmitment, formation of industrial skills, employer paternalism, character- 
tics of trade-unionism in developing societies, the duality of trade-union func- 
management manpower problems, and the role of government. Among 
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these, two are of particular interest to political scientists: (1) that in the “devel- 


oping” states, the prospects for non-political unionism are not good; and (2) 


that the state is an important factor, if not the dominant one, “in every important 


ALEX GOTTFRIED 


program for economic development extant.” 


University of Washington 


When Negroes March. By Hersert GARFINKEL. 
1959. Pp. 220. $4.00.) 


(Glencoe: The Free Press, 


The response of depressed groups in a society to their plight is often one 


of resignation or apathy rather than of action to remove their disabilities. 


What 


mass action does arise among such groups is usually both short-lived and irrele- 


vant to the solution of the group’s problems. This was certainly true in the 


case of the American Negro whose history had been one of inaction 


} 


broken only 


by such movements as Garveyism until, in 1941, America’s Negroes shattered this 


pattern with the development of the March on Washington Movement. 
The MOWM, unlike the conservative National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People, was wholly Negro in inspiration and leadership 


and managed to mobilize the sympathies and loyalty of virtually the entire 


American Negro community. Partly in reaction against the white-dominated 


NAACP and partly to prevent manipulation by Communists, the movement 


barred whites from membership, undoubtedly an important element in 


pea l . 


its ap- 


It thus became the first all-Negro national movement to achieve a sub- 


stantial improvement in the position of the Negro in American society. 


“ 


When Negroes March is, in its author’s words, 
g 


primarily the organizational 


history of the Negro March on Washington Movement in the genesis of FEPC 


politics; tracing its dramatic rise, its brilliant success, its inevitable decline and 


demise. 


It is a straightforward, somewhat plodding account of a unique period 


in the history of the American Negro community, which describes how, under 
the leadership of A. Philip Randolph of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
this community was able to organize to better its lot. The result was the wartime 


Fair Employment Practices Commission, which far from being largess bestowed 


by a friendly Roosevelt Administration, was actually a concession wrung from the 


President by the threat that if something were not done 100,000 Negroes would 


descend physically on Washington, D.C., national crisis or not. 


Professor Garfinkel’s theme is the problem of how a mass movement, des 


igned to achieve a single objective, can be kept alive and in working order once 


its objective has seemingly been achieved. The great appeal of the March on 


Washington Movement was its dramatic simplicity. 


How could 


hoc 


an ad 


movement whose purpose was to set people moving in a protest march, convert 


itself into an organization which could do the undramatic, day-to-day job of 


policing the operation of the FEP Commission to ensure that in the turmoil of 


everyday political pressures and administrative complications Fair Employment 
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did not become just an empty promise? Its inability to adapt itself to this new 
role undoubtedly had more to do with the decline of the MOWM than the 
struggles for leadership which further ravaged it. 

This major lesson of When Negroes March — the inherent inability of mass 
movements to survive seeming success — is unfortunately somewhat obscured by 
the uneasy compromise its author makes in the presentation of his material; the 
book suffers from being neither a straight historical narrative nor a fully concept- 
centered analysis. Professor Garfinkel has, however, performed a valuable task 
of documentation in the field of recent political history. When Negroes March 
contains much information of help in putting the present struggle for Negro rights 
in perspective. If, as seems indicated by recent events, the rise to independence 
of colored peoples in Africa and elsewhere serves as a stimulus to Negro mass 
movements in the United States, this is a book we may turn to with even greater 


y interest in the not too distant future. : 7 
Victor C. FErkKIss 
Boston University 


Voltaire’s Politics: The Poet As Realist. By Peter Gay. (Princeton: Princeton 
P University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 417. $6.00.) 


d The debate over Voltaire’s contributions to history has been persistent. Most 
of his interpreters have focused on Voltaire the man, the playwright, the stylist, 


t 
; and the philosopher, succeeding rather well in rescuing him from adulatory or 
- malicious misreadings. Yet, strangely enough, none has placed Voltaire’s politi- 
cal ideas in the framework of his time, thus neglecting an important aspect 
il of his thought, and indeed of eighteenth-centurv thought, and leaving the evalua- 
oC tion of Voltaire’s politics to such clichés as “enlightened despotism” or “literary 
nd Utopianism.” 
‘od Gay has certainly made a definite contribution to our comprehension of Vol- 
der taire’s politics. After anchoring his political writings firmly in the ground of his 
rs, society, his experiences, and the history of his century, he then established his 
me thesis that Voltaire was a realist, a practical hard-headed political man. Vol- 
ved taire’s constant involvement in practical politics, which was glaringly apparent to 
the his contemporaries, has been obscured for his commentators by the abstract tone 
vuld his writings and by his own denials that he was interested in political affairs. 
Gay contends that Voltaire’s abstract tone and his denials do not reveal his 
des true attitude: they were a mask for the censors. Gay shows clearly how Voltaire 
ynce fought for his great trinity of toleration, the rule of law, and freedom of opinion; 
1 on these premises allowed him also to define his program for social reform and his 
hoc political philosophy. 
yvert Gay’s erudition is remarkable; and his “Bibliographical Essay” is worth its 
b of weight in gold for the specialist in political theory and historical sociology. 
vil of 


, JosEPH S. RoUuCcEK 
University of Bridgeport 
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Australia in World Affairs, 1950-1955. Edited by GorpoNn GrEENWoop and Nor- 
MAN Harper. (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1957. Pp. vii, 366. $6.50.) 


For a considerable period of time the most important secondary sources for 
the study of Australian foreign policy have lain in a fugitive literature of I.P.R. 
papers and British Commonwealth Relations Conference documentation. It is 
most welcome, therefore, to note the appearance of a more permanent collection 
devoted to the recent problems of Australian policy. While the work does not 
pretend to be a definitive statement or resolution of the policy dilemmas con- 
fronting Australia (indeed, its major focus is historical and descriptive), it does 
raise some cogent questions about the proper direction of Australian diplomacy: 
(1) Is it more important to cultivate the friendship of independent Asia than 
to shelter under the mantle of America? (2) Is American protection and help 
more valuable than the traditional sentimental links with the United Kingdom? 
(3) Is the British connection so important that the reservoir of good feeling built 
up between Asia and Australia should be squandered to maintain it? No single 
answers can be given to these questions; nor do the separate authors agree upon 
a common priority ranking of the issues involved. But all concur that Australian 
policy is determined by three conditions which must be met more or less simul- 
taneously: the connection with the Commonwealth, the link with the United 
States, and the courtship of free Asia. In these circumstances, the great challenges 
for Australian diplomacy have arisen where hard choices have had to be made. 
The Indochina imbroglio and SEATO (which posed question 1), ANZUS (which 
posed questions 1 and 2), and Suez (which posed questions 2 and 3) along with 
the squabbling over Formosa and the offshore islands (which raised all three 
questions) have been the test of Australian mettle in recent years. It is perhaps 
significant that Australia has most often placed the British and American con- 
nections above the need to make a secure place for herself in Asian affections 
when a decision had to be made. In the Suez case, the British link was deemed 
more important than cordial relations with either America or Asia. Since 1945 
sheer power imperatives have dictated a closer relationship with both the United 
States and Asia, and yet, Professor Greenwood quite rightly says: “If anything, 
” Power 
considerations aside, the British relation “is a matter of sentiment and history. It 


there has been a strengthening of the emotional ties with Britain. .. . 


is a matter of roots. And unless there appears to be no alternative a people will 
not lightly cast itself adrift from its own past.” Unlike American thinkers, Aus- 
tralian academicians are quite willing to avow ideological strands in the foreign 
policy of their nation; nor do they argue that these lineaments of policy could 
or should be purged. There is, to be sure, a certain naiveté in their approach 
to subject matter: the analytical apparatus which accompanies (and in part en- 
cumbers) works on international relations in this country is largely absent. But 
the conclusions are clear: while we in the United States are all agreed on the 
pursuit of the national interest, we are hard put to say what that elusive object 
is; Australians talk very little of national interests, but they know what they are 
about. 
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One must add that the book is marred by certain incongruities. Only a few 
of the historians stick rigidly within the 1950-55 compass prescribed in the title. 
There is a great deal of overlapping. In particular, Professor Fitzgerald’s essay on 
“Australia and Asia” recapitulates much of the information already presented 
in Professor Harper’s piece on “Australia and the United States.” Nor is there 
1 single mode of interpretation. Fitzgerald is very critical of American Pacific 
policy and hospitable to Asian notions; Harper, Alexander, and Greenwood, 
while not failing to criticize American policies, are nonetheless more inclined to 
accept a close relation with the U.S. The typesetter egregiously identifies the 
first British Labour Foreign Secretary as “Bevan” and makes reference to the 
American pundit, “Walter Lippman.” Fitzgerald also asserts without a shred of 
documentation that in 1951 “It was made plain that Australia also must refrain 
from such recognition [of Communist China] if she wished to gain from Amer- 
ican any guarantee of security to offset the re-emergence of Japan.” Withal, 
\ustralia in World Affairs is by far the most important work on Australian 
external relations since Jack Shepherd’s Australia’s Interest and Policies in the 


Far East which appeared a full generation ago. SO Lael 
. e ~ NC 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The Senate of the United States, Volumes I and II. By Greorce H. Haynes. 
(New York: Russell and Russell, 1960. Pp. x, 567, 551.) 


This is a reissue by Russell and Russell, Inc., of the monumental work orig- 
nally published by Houghton, Mifflin Company in 1938. It is from the same 
plates and has the format of the original. The work is made available once again 
to political scientists and libraries. 


M. E. 


International Politics in the Atomic Age. By JoHN H. Herz. (New York: Co 
lumbia University Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 360. $6.00.) 


Of the many valuable studies published on the subject of international 
politics since the “dry run” of the fission bomb at White Sands Proving Ground 
in 1945, this one by Professor Herz should be required reading by students of the 
subject including all those who are writing textbooks for our students. In the 
words of the author, this is “an old-fashioned kind of book.” It is not the end 
result of pouring quantitative data into an IBM machine. It is rather a critical 
analysis of the terms and concepts of our subect matter, the prevailing conditions 
n the present-day international world, and the relationships (if any) between 
them. In journalistic parlance it is a “think-piece.” 

The book is logically divided into three parts: rise and characteristics of the 
modern state system, international politics in the atomic age, and prospects of 
future international politics. After an adequate description of the basic features 
f the modern state system the author deals specifically with the territorial state: 
ts rise, nature, and place achieved in international relations. He then evaluates 
collective security and finds it wanting chiefly, perhaps, because it was never 
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really given a chance when it might have proved effective —and radically 
changed conditions have now rendered it obsolete. In fact, the “impenetrable,” 
“independent” and “sovereign” nation-states no longer exist in their classical 
meanings. We shall have to devise new concepts if not new words and new 
phrases if we are to describe and define international politics today. 

In Part Il, Mr. Herz describes and analyzes the impact and structure of bi- 
polarity and the relationships within and between the great power blocs with 
which we must deal today. Especially the effect of new weapons is carefully 
evaluated and the modern concept of deterrence is carefully dissected and 
placed under the microscope. The author finds us far from secure in any real 
meaning of the term. “It has become abundantly clear that ‘superiority’ in this 
[hydrogen bomb and means of delivery] or another matter of detail can no longer 
prevent actual stalemate in the total picture.” In the period when mutual an- 
nihilation is possible “superiority” and “inferiority” become meaningless terms. 
Professor Herz is at his best in pointing up the inconsistencies in widely held 
conclusions about political and military affairs. 

Part III, dealing with the future of international politics, contains some very 
excellent suggestions for a holding operation during which negotiations may make 
it possible for the East and West to coexist for a time. It seems to this reviewer, 
however, that Mr. Herz like many in the “realist” school is at his weakest when 
he deals with long-term alternatives. This is, perhaps, inevitable and the criti- 
cism applies to all political scientists who attempt to peer very far into the future. 


, i iat Howarp J. McMurray 
University of New Mexico 


Diplomacy in a Changing World. Edited by STEPHEN D. Kertesz and M. A. 
Fitzsimons. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 
407. $7.50.) 


The subject of this collection of essays is diplomacy, although the authors 
are in no agreement as to what the word should mean. Quincy Wright defines it 
as “the art of negotiation, in order to achieve the maximum of group objectives 
with a minimum of costs, within a system of politics in which war is a possibility.” 
Others in the collection use it to mean the over-all foreign policy of a nation 
including goals, methods of formulation, and means. Such divergence is by no 
means surprising and points up one of the major problems in the study of in- 
ternational relations, the imprecision of terminology. For this neither the editors 
nor authors can perhaps be blamed, and in a symposium of articles the reader ex- 
pects some confusion as to the central focus and values each contribution sep- 
arately. The real shortcoming of this volume is much more serious. 

Except for Philip E. Mosely’s insightful analysis of Soviet foreign policy, 
Sir David Kelly’s cogent survey of British diplomatic history, and the detailed 
descriptions of the foreign offices of France by J. B. Duroselle and Germany by 
Herbert Kriiger, the essays are a reiteration of the obvious or the well-worn 
generalization so frequent in this discipline. It is distressing that a book by such 
an impressive array of the leading academicians in the field of international 
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relations could contribute so little. As the preface so truthfully points out we 
live “in a world characterized by a radical departure from the past, and at the 
same time, a radical interconnection and interdependence of one part of the 
world with another.” This is the time to challenge accepted generalizations and 
to search for new hypotheses, new insights, and new approaches and method- 
ologies. From this volume it would appear instead that the discipline has come 
full circle. For example, Jacques de Bourbon-Busset in his article summarizing 
the problems of decision-making in foreign policy renews the Platonic suggestion 
of a “supranational council of wise men that would express the people’s con- 
science.” Short of this he urges a “deep and clear agreement among free men on 
some fundamental Christian principles, such as the dignity of man.” Is it possible 
that Raymond J. Sontag’s description of the plight of the diplomatist is also that 
of the scholar of international relations: “Chastened by his knowledge of history, 
and of the contemporary world, the diplomatist of the early twentieth century 
could report and recommend courses of actions tentatively to be sure, but with 
tranquillity of spirit. In an atmosphere of recrimination and suspicion, tran- 
guillity undoubtedly disappears, but the more courageous will continue their 
task unafraid. But courage may well fail in face of the last of the changes of the 


recent past, the changes in the nature of warfare.” 
P ; Davin T. CaTTELL 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Peaceful Co-Existence: An Analysis of Soviet Foreign Policy. By WLapysLaw 
W. Kutsxi. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1959. Pp. xxi, 662. 
$12.50.) 


Professor Kulski sets out to study Soviet foreign policy in toto since 1917. 
His technique is to begin with appropriate statements from Lenin, then to dissect 
for analysis each successive layer of Russian foreign affairs, continuing the ex- 
amination to the present time. It is possible, Kulski believes, to follow a consist- 
ent pattern of analysis chiefly because the objectives of Soviet policy over the 
years have remained unchanged. 

From the premise that Soviet leaders are motivated by two basic considera- 
tions, adherence to the ideological mission of spreading communism, and a na- 
tionalistic devotion to the Soviet Union, Kulski sums up the immutable objectives 
f the leadership. They include avoidance of full-scale nuclear war, if at all 
possible, defense (at any price) of the Soviet portion of the present international 
status quo, and encouragement of the gradual, nonviolent growth of communism 
into the noncommunist world. The modus operandi is peaceful co-existence: 
the absence of a hot war, with continuance of the cold war as reflected in the 
ideological, political, and economic struggle between the two camps. 

Proceeding from a theoretical treatment of communism, the author tekes up 
varied subjects such as communist morality (which is “bad” because it is relative, 


as 


contrasted with the “good” absolutism of western morality), strategy and 
tactics, the concept of the two camps, and nationality doctrine. The Russian 
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approach toward various areas of the world is treated comprehensively, and there 
are sections on Soviet “possessions” (e.g., Ukraine), and “protectorates” (e.g., 
Poland). 

Communism, for Kulski, is a pseudo-religious movement guided by hard, 
practical politicians. Its form and content in underdeveloped countries is charac- 
terized by deference and friendliness toward former colonial peoples, exploita- 
tion of their resentments, encouragement of their neutralism, discrediting of the 
West, and portrayal of the U.S.S.R. as a perfect example of how a backward, 
ex-colonial nation can industrialize and modernize rapidly. 

Peaceful Co-Existence is not simply a monograph on Soviet foreign policy, 
but rather a panorama of that country’s relations toward the rest of the world 
since 1917. The subjects covered are numerous and quite varied, occasionally 
tangential (for example, linguistic Russification of the Uzbeks, and Orientalia in 
Soviet universities), imbedded in considerable historical detail, and buttressed by 
overly long, tiresome quotations. Yet, given the author’s chosen framework, he 
does deal with the subject in toto, the varied topics do fit together (if one’s ap- 
proach to foreign affairs is broad enough), and the quotations, though excessive, 
are pertinent. 

In a painstaking, plodding manner each principle, each concept of Soviet 
foreign policy from Lenin’s pronouncements to Khrushchev’s actions is joined, 
link by link, to form, in the author’s view, an unbroken, integral chain. Kulski’s 
diffusive approach to his subject constitutes a distended anthology which includes 
within its purview any and all subjects related to foreign policy —no matter 


how remote. " 
RicHARD C. GrippP 


San Diego State College 


Political Life. By Ropert E. Lane. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1959. Pp. 
iti, 374. $7.50.) 

This is a serious and comprehensive piece of political behavior scholarship. 
It will be surprising if it does not become one of those seminal works which are 
lingua franca among behaviorally oriented political scientists. It seeks to sum- 
marize, interpret, and organ!ze a large quantity of empiric research as well as 
theoretical literature relating to political participation. This is accomplished 
through the use of a model borrowed from learning theory. The formula is uti- 
lized to analyze the relationship among three classes of phenomena: the political 
behavior of the public, its att‘*udes ~nd personality qualities, and environmental 
factors which influence political participation. 

Part II, “The Political Expression of the American Public,” deals with cer- 
tain types of political behavior (representing “collectively and individually, the 
dependent variables”) through answers given to such questions as “Who Takes 
Part in Elections and What Do They Do?” “Who Tries to Influence Public Of- 
ficials and How Do They Do It?” and “Political Discussion: Who Listens to 
What? Who Talks to Whom?” 
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Part III, “Political Man,” considers “one set of independent variables.” Here 
is presented the current state of research concerning how man’s needs are ex- 
pressed in politics. Part IV, “The Group Life of Political Man” and Part V, 
“The Effect of Social Institutions on Political Life,” represent the other matrix 
of independent variables which may be grossly described as social or environ- 
mental. Part IV includes discussions of social structure, ethnic factors, family, 
sex, age, and group influences on political participation. Part V grapples with 
mass media and the relationship between political and economic institutions and 
political life. 

In Part VI, “Popular Government and the Good Society,” Professor Lane 
comes to grips with the implications of the preceding 336 pages of rich data 
and conceptualization. It is most refreshing that he does not dodge the issues by 
over-generalized verbalizations. He assesses the individual and social gains and 
losses of wide participation with sympathy and erudition, and finds that for in- 
dividuals and for society there are multiple advantages and disadvantages accru- 
ing from broad participation. He concludes that for the individual there is a 
balance between the rewards and punishments, but for society there is a net 
gain. That is to say that the accepted values of American society become on the 
whole more secure as a result of wide popular participation — this, despite Lane’s 

cognition of the considerable risks involved in such increased participation. 

Since “society is more likely to give ‘liberty and justice for all’ if some ap- 
proximation of ‘all’ participate in politics,” Professor Lane presents thirteen sug- 
gestions calculated to achieve this result. Several of these are not new, but some 
ire fresh and imaginative: increasing the self-esteem of depressed groups, polliti- 
cizing “the female role,” politicizing social organizations, and encouraging the 
search for political understanding (as distinguished from mere information about 
politics). 

The book is not without shortcomings. Some important matters are omitted. 
We are offered no evaluation of the various methods used by the researchers 
vhose findings are used, and in some places evidence is scanty. Considerably 
more psychological data would have been welcome. But this is mere carping 

hen one considers the solid quality of the whole. After reading it (I am nothing 
f not optimistic), I cannot believe that some of the traditionalists who seem to 
view “political behavior” snidely, or contemptuously, or condescendingly, or dis- 
dainfully, will be able to maintain such an attitude with equanimity. It also 
trikes a lusty blow at those critics who hold that political scientists are une- 
quipped to utilize the rarefied methods and concepts of the other social sciences. 


; , ae ALEX GOTTFRIED 
University of Washington 


Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics. By SeymMouR MartTIN Lipset. (New 
York: Doubleday and Company, 1960. Pp. 432. $4.95.) 


Professor Seymour Martin Lipset of the University of California, Berkeley, 
with this book adds to the lengthening shelf of provocative works coming from 
the pens of political sociologists. This reviewer, for one, has greeted these works 
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with admiration although he gritnaces somewhat when an author refers to 
politics, as Professor Lipset does, as a “sub-discipline” of sociology and, as noted 
in the final chapter, there is a dirge to the effect that “political inquiry” has given 
way to sociology. Still, the political sociologists have many friends, fellow-trav- 
elers, and “inter-disciplinaries” in politicial science and the result has been on the 
whole invigorating, perhaps for both camps. The ability of political sociologists 
to inject considerable glamour into the subject of political inquiry is gratefully 
herewith recorded. 

This book is an expansion of a number of articles previously published in 
professional journals. These articles dealt with closely related matters and have 
been integrated into book form. However, they were not so intimately related 
as to lend themselves to the good pace and efficiency of a well-organized book. 
One feels that chapters i and xiii were “tacked on” to the ends in an attempt to 
give a sweep and cohesiveness to the pattern. 

Nevertheless, the book produces an excellent survey of political sociology 
and its major contributions to political science and, in addition, produces some 
first-class appraisals and insights. The reviewer found Part I— The Conditions 
of the Democratic Order — by far the most stimulating, since it is in this realm 
that the political sciologists have’ been the most creative. Professor Lipset is 
very good indeed when he engages the subject of authoritarianism, particularly 
the typology of fascism. The distinctions between fascisms of right, left, and cen- 
ter are sound. This reviewer was very pleased to find Latin-American systems 
drawn into the comparative spectrum, a trend that will serve to broaden the 
comparative approach immeasurably. 

As for the positive side of the democratic order, the author is less creative 
but appraises conflict, consensus, and the confounding cross-pressures in Western 
democratic systems meaningfully with some statistical support from a number of 
unusually clear tables. Special studies of political behavior in American society 
are included, the most refreshing consisting of an honest and cogent analysis of 
the role of the American intellectual. As a special added attraction, Part IV is 
entirely given over to a study of trade-unions as private governments. 

Essentially the author professes the optimistic view of the democratic order 
and suggests that the real trials of democracy have to do with that most puzzl- 
ing of all problems in the political and social order — how to cope with success. 
Democracy, described as “the good society in operation,” has solved “the funda- 
mental political problems of the industrial revolution” and, alas, there’s the rub. 

The book was rather hastily proofread as witness a number of errors, partic- 
ularly in the footnotes. There seemed to be an insistence on “Columbia” rather 
than “Colombia.” There is a great wealth of bibliography in the footnotes al- 
though no assembling of these items in the appendix. 


Ross A. GoMEz 
University of Arizona 
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Decentralization in Indonesia as a Political Problem. By Geratp S. MaryANov. 
(Ithaca: “Modern Indonesia Project Interim Report Series,’ Southeast Asia 
Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University, 1958. Pp. 
vii, 118. $1.50.) 


Decentralization and autonomy in Indonesia are complex subjects which 
touch upon the whole question of government. This study is concerned largely 
with the most important aspect, the political. In order to give a setting for the 
total situation, Mr. Maryanov, however, treats in general terms such other mat- 
ters as administrative authority and organizational structure, civil service, eco- 
nomic centralization and control, representation, and regionalism. 

Until the problem of decentralization and automony is resolved satisfac- 
torily all activity of the government will be subject to various types of unmiti- 
gated pressures and forces from the provincial and local areas, including violent 
revolution such as still exists in many areas throughout the Indonesian archi- 
pelago. The great test of Indonesia’s political maturity will undoubtedly be 
the final solution to this problem. The process will not be an easy one. 

Although this is only a preliminary study of Indonesian political attitudes 

yncerning the decentralization of governmental authority and power, the study 

sufficiently detailed that the nature and scope of the problem are clearly 
mapped out. A beginning has been made which has been based largely upon 
solid first-hand experience and original sources. The interim report series of the 
University of Cornell Modern Indonesian Project is not to be regarded as final 
and polished scholarly research. The primary purpose is to release as soon as 
possible preliminary findings in order to invite constructive criticism and to pro- 
ide scholarly information for students, scholars, and others interested in South- 
ast Asia. This is particularly a sound policy in light of the current political 
levelopments in Indonesia. 

Mr. Maryanov’s work is now especially valuable as background information 
concerning the recent political events concerning provincial and local govern- 
ment in Indonesia. President Soekarno on September 25, 1959, issued Presiden- 
tial Decree Number 6, amended on November 7, which in effect repealed the 

rmer law for provincial and local government enacted in January, 1957. All 
heads of provincial and local governments except on a village level are now ap- 
pointed by the central government. The struggle between central and local 
ind regional authority and power which Mr. Maryanov discusses in political 


terms, has been in the direction of further and stronger consolidation in the cen- 


1 
tral 


government. This sequence now needs to be analyzed in scholarly terms 
n order to have a better understanding of Indonesian political attitudes concern- 
ng decentralization. 

The paradox of the problem is that while the leading political leaders all 


pay lip service to the concept of decentralization and autonomy, they follow an 
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opposite program of centralization, both in the areas of government authority and 
administrative services. Centralization and not decentralization appears to be 
the call of the day in Indonesia. 


USOM, Indonesia 


GarTH N. JongEs 


Freedom and Federalism. By Fettx Mortey. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 274. $5.00.) 


It should be noted, at the outset, that for Morley federalism and freedom 
are synonymous; accordingly, American was free only so long as the Union was 
really federal in character. As Morley elaborates it, this condition existed from 
the birth of the Republic through the Civil War years. The federal system was 
deliberately conceived by the Founding Fathers, and reaffirmed in the Tenth 
and Eleventh Amendments. Its chief merits were categorical restraints upon the 
power of the national government, and the allocation to the “sovereign” states of 
all residual powers. 

The author’s main theme now becomes apparent: bluntly put, it is that the 
past century has witnessesd the erosion of American federalism (and conse- 
quently, freedom) through the unchecked usurpations of power by the national 
government. The principal agencies of this process are identified by Morley as 
the Fourteenth and Sixteenth Amendments. The former burdened the states 
with Constitutional limitations which were intended to apply only to the national 
government; the latter “supplemented this revolutionary change by giving the 
central government virtually unlimited power to tax the people without regard 
to State needs or boundaries.” Hence, in the course of events, the New Deal 
and a peddler’s pack of other legislation (abetted by a servile Court) which has 
all but enslaved the states to an insatiable centralized bureaucracy. 

All this is a not inconsiderable theme for Mr. Morley’s efforts; and, because 
he does his job well, many who do not share his anger nonetheless will join 
him in a companionship of nostalgia. But, for reasons best known to himself, 
the author engages in a simultaneous joust with political democracy (his syno- 
nym for Rousseau’s distasteful “general will’) which he views as the agency that 
has corrupted the national government. The Founding Fathers, he reminds us, 
formulated an undemocratic Constitution, establishing undemocratic institutions 
designed to function in an undemocratic manner. This wise intention has, in 
turn, been frustrated by a villainous array of forces in which the author includes 
all three branches of national government, both major political parties, and a 
heterogenous succession of individuals from Jackson to Eisenhower — all of them 
consciously or unwittingly persuaded by Rousseau’s general will concept of gov- 
ernment. The resulting democratic clamor has produced “governmental hand- 
outs, subsidies, and interventions of every kind, [which] no matter how dressed 
up with a specious humanitarianism, are essentially coercive measures by the 


state, encroaching more and more on the voluntary action of society.” 
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Now, there is something unfitting in combining these two themes in a single 
argument. If political democracy is bad, it is bad for the fifty states as well as for 
the central state; yet Morley argues throughout as if the states, if allowed to 
retain their “sovereignty,” could do no wrong. The reader is presumably left 
to hope that most of the states would refrain from going democratic if left to 
their own devices. In his discussion of Brown vs. Board of Education the author 
amply supports this presumption. 

For a generation convinced, however unhappily, of the need for a strong 
national government, Morley’s essay breathes an aura of splendid unreality. 
States’ rights may be a formula for local injustice, as well as for freedom; and 
the case against political democracy must rest upon something more solid than 
an aversion to heavy taxes. a Oe 
San Francisco State College 


Railroad Transportation and Public Policy. By James C. Netson. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1959. Pp. 500. $7.50.) 


This study was undertaken by the Brookings Institution in an effort to clarify 
issues that were raised in the report of the Cabinet Committee in 1955 which 
was concerned with the plight of the nation’s transportation systems. Although 
his report discussed all forms of public transportation, Professor Nelson has 
concentrated upon the problems facing the railroads. An earlier Brookings study 
(Charles L. Rearing and Wilfred Owen, National Transportation Policy, 1949) 
onsidered the broader aspects of national policy and organization. In the 
present study, the author deals with the competitive elements in the markets in 
which the railroads and other public carriers operate, and concludes that the 
triking growth of transport competition over the past three decades has severely 
limited both the traffic and the revenues of the railroads. Railroads, however, 
still have a high proportion of the long-haul traffic. The author analyzes traffic 
ind market diversion, effects of traffic shifts on the transport economy, rail earn- 
ngs and capital formation, efficiency in operation and pricing policies for the 
railroads. He also considers at some length public promotion of transport facil- 
ities that now compete with railroads, and the effects of public regulation upon 
the railroad problem. He is appropriately critical of both government policy- 
makers and railroad management: “To an indeterminate but probably significant 
xtent, public promotional and regulatory policies, along with failures of rail- 
vad management and technological substitution, have contributed to railroad 
lecline.” He identifies the most serious deficiency of management to be a hesi- 
tancy to engage in vigorous competitive pricing and too great dependence upon 


general rate increases to offset increases in wages and prices. Management also 


1 


has a great opportunity to improve service by increasing car utilization. 
Economist Nelson boldly recommends that “the carriers reduce costs by 

taking aggressive action to reduce unneeded labor.” Political scientist readers of 

his book would like to have seen consideration given to the political problems 


that are involved in reaching this goal. In the public policy field, he recommends 
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reducing use of the restraining hand of regulation to a minimum. He observes 
marked discrimination existing in governmental treatment of transport agencies, 
both in respect to aids given and to controls exercised. In advocating greater 
neutrality in governmental policies and hence return to the controls exercised 
by the market, Professor Nelson urges that “after initial periods to hasten tech- 
nological development, public aids need no longer be allowed to interfere with 
markets in assigning traffic to the agency best fitted to transport particular traffic 
at the lowest total resource cost.” 

This book is a solid contribution to the literature of policy-making. Its con- 
tribution lies in the balanced analysis of factors that must be considered in 
setting transportation policy. To some other analyst is left the task of determin- 
ing what political artistry is necessary to modify the policies that have been 
built up with respect to utility regulation and government aids to transportation 


agencies. 


Winston W. CroucH 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Roosevelt Panama Libel Cases. By CLype Peirce. (New York: Greenwich 
Book Publishers, 1959. Pp. 150. $3.50.) 


This small book points out a number of interesting problems in government 
and history. First, it gives some empirical information on the office of the Presi- 
dency and particularly on the role of Theodore Roosevelt when he occupied that 
office. Second, it raises some pertinent questions about freedom of speech and 
press as stated in the First Amendment and the right in criminal prosecutions to 
be tried in the district where the crime was committed, as provided for in the 
Sixth Amendment. Third, the book points out the much larger historical prob- 
lem in regard to the United States’ role in the revolution in New Granada (Re- 
public of Colombia), and the purchase and building of the Panama Canal. 
Fourth, it demonstrates the vigor with which power, corruption, and general 
suppression of information can be fought by the medium of the press as the so- 
called spokesman for public opinion. 

All of the problems arose after President Roosevelt became convinced that 
the Isthmus of Panama was the appropriate place for an inter-oceanic canal and 
subsequently the maneuvers to buy out the bankrupt French company. Soon 
there was speculation, with considerable evidence, that corruption was rampant. 
The New York World and the Indianapolis News asked the question, “Who 
got the money?” Editorials were written on behalf of the newspapers charging 
the United States Government and particularly President Roosevelt with mishan- 
dling the whole affair. In reaction to the charges, President Roosevelt attempted 
to bring libel charges against certain newspapers. 

President Roosevelt’s attempts at libel suits illustrate rather clearly his habit 
of seizing upon any suggestion that caught his imagination or injured his pride 
and championing it with all the fury and passion of a crusader. He was more 
skillful at deluding the masses with specious logic than at convincing the in- 
formed with sound arguments. This book also reveals that he could be as small 
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and cheap as a ward politician. The record further demonstrates that he was not 
above twisting facts and figures in a most startling manner to suit his own ends. 
The question as to who got the money is not answered by the author. With 
a small amount of inference on the part of the reader, however, the answer is not 
difficult to establish. 
In 150 pages the author does a remarkable job of handling the four above 
mentioned problems — the most complex being “Teddy” Roosevelt himself. 


' 7 Carrot P. Hurp 
University of Wyoming 


\ Democratic Manifesto. By FERDINAND PERouTKA. (New York: Voyages Press, 
1959. Pp. 181. $3.00.) 


This little volume is to be welcomed for several reasons: Firstly, there is no 
overabundance of contemporary treatises on ultimate values and basic political 
precepts. Secondly, in this country and in other major Western countries, we 
have only rudimentary knowledge of the thinking of the smaller countries, espe- 
cially of those on the periphery of Western civilization. The book not only 
remedies some of these shortcomings, but also presents to the reader one of the 
most original minds of Eastern Europe, a man who represents a most unique 
combination of the ingredients that make up a Walter Lippmann, Max Weber 
or Milovan Djilas. 

Peroutka, now living in New York, but formerly the leading political essayist 
ind writer of Czechoslovakia, bases his approach on the concept that “democracy 
is a naturally dialectical system both by its essence and by its philosophy.” Un- 
like Marxists, he holds that “the dialectical movement is not the whole of his- 
tory; it is only its automatic part. Creative, inventive human reason is not a 
lialectical phenomenon.” Nor does he believe that the cause of contradictions 


is class conflict, but that “the true cause of man-made contradictions is imper- 


fection,” in the sense that any state of things which does not meet all the needs 
of human nature or does not reflect all aspects of reality, leads to contradictions. 
The inherent weakness of Communist dictatorship is that it tries to limit, 
r even to stop, the efficacy of the dialectical process. This ultimately leads to 
very serious dialectical countermovements, to a creeping opposition of natural 
ut suppressed emotions, to a “society with an underworld.” He does not limit 
himself, though, to an analysis of the inevitable, if slow processes of a Communist 
lominated society, but pleads for forms of democracy that will be acceptable 
to non-European societies. It must cease to be a movement of the white middle 
classes, and it must accept those democrats who believe in socialism. It is today 
both an old and a young movement. “The democratic movement’s youth revives 
behind the Iron Curtain.” Such is Peroutka’s ultimate and optimistic faith. 
It is only to be regretted that the volume’s format is not explicit enough 
for the political theorist while it is too implicit for the general reader. At a time of 
learth of literature explaining modern democratism to democrats and non-demo- 


rats alike, his book should be given wide circulation, especially in areas where 
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democracy is inadequately understood, such as the developing countries of Asia 
and Africa. As Adolf A. Berle says in the foreword, it is time that a new literature 
of democracy should appear. 


Reed College 


FRANK MUNK 


Freedom and Reform in Latin America. Edited by Freperick B. Pike. (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. ix, 308. $6.00.) 


The present volume, like Professor Johnson’s Political Change in Latin 
America, represents the sort of mature, interpretive analysis of Latin-American 
affairs whose audience has no doubt been increased by the Venezuelan anti- 
Nixon rioters and by the monstrous barbarisms of Somoza, Trujillo, Batista, 
Castro & Co. Freedom and Reform in Latin America is comprised of twelve 
essays by eleven different scholars in history, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
literature, education, and political science. 

Political scientists will be particularly attracted to historian Pike’s treatment 
of Sources of Revolution, which provides a rather perceptive analysis of the bane- 
ful consequences of intermixing religion and politics — consequences which in- 
clude the interjection into political controversy of a peculiarly dogmatic, uncom- 
promising, almost theological note. Professor Pike quite ably comments on the 
violent break with Spain, the role of personalism, and other factors as contribut- 
ing to the violently disruptive traditions of Spanish-American political life. An- 
other historian, Professor Charles C. Cumberland, stresses that the reliance in 
much of Latin America on many disparate traditions — “democracy and auto- 
cracy, equality and stratification, community service and individualism, liberty 
and paternalism” — has created a corresponding gulf between constitutional 
theory and actual practice, and hence an inducement to instability and authori- 
tarianism. 

Professors William S. Stokes and Russell H. Fitzgibbon, whose names are 
quite familiar to political scientists, offer useful commentaries, respectively, on 
the Latin-American search for a conceptual Hispanidad, and on the impact of 
depressed economy and changing politics on Uruguayan democracy. 

The article by Professor Alceu Amoroso Lima, distinguished Brazilian liter- 
ary scholar, may also be said to offer something in the way of a quick, very well- 
organized sketch of principal reformist trends in colonial, imperial, and republi- 
can Brazil. Problems of organization, or subject-matter, or depth of treatment, 
tend to make remaining articles rather less productive for political scientists. 

An occasional and disturbing tendency of a few contributors is to treat Latin- 
American freedom and reform in rather rarefied, esoteric terms which must have 
little or no meaning to an agitating political leader, worker, peasant, student, 
or journalist. In his introductory essay (which does not match the high quality 
of his article on Sources of Revolution) Editor Pike dwells on the theme that 
expanding governmental functions related to reform movements pose threats to 
certain middle-class freedoms, which may drive affected people into a kind of 
withdrawing, introverted “inward reform” or internal substitute for the external 
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freedoms denied by “apostolic bureaucrats.” The result: A possible upsurge of 
religious faith, particularly in terms of a new reliance on “the value of inward 
discipline based upon formal dogma as interpreted by designated ministers.” In 
order to sense a loss of external freedom, there must be sore external freedom 
to lose. Even when all the many distinctions among Latin-American countries 
are considered, it seems hardly likely that the loss of freedom as a consequence of 
reform poses a very real problem to many people in the area. One hastens to 
report that the general tendency of the remainder of the book, including other 
parts of Editor Pike’s introduction as well as his subsequent article, is to give 
unbiased, almost painfully objective consideration to the roles of religion, Church 
and churches in Latin-American freedom and reform. 

If anything is slighted in the volume, it would be the place of land mo- 
nopoly in contemporary Latin-American programs for economic and political 
change. The minimization of this topic is notably evident in Professor Richard 
N. Adams’ article on, of all things, Freedom and Reform in Rural Latin Amer- 
ica, where three out of twenty-seven pages are devoted to a sort of off-hand 
report on the land tenure question. Other articles either give the subject passing 
mention only, or omit it altogether. 

Several of the articles in Freedom and Reform in Latin America do add up 
to a fruitful, enriching contribution to in-American studies, and it is in that 
light that the book is recommended for the shelves of political scientists in 


general and Latin Americanists in particular. 
James L. Busey 
University of Colorado 


United Nations and Domestic Jurisdiction. By M. S. Rajan. (Published under 
the auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs. Bombay: Orient Long- 
mans, 1958. Pp. xiii, 679. 50s.) 


In order that the Covenant of the League of Nations might be made palat- 
able to the Senate, the United States delegation at Versailles cast a dignified 
phrase, “domestic jurisdiction,” and imbedded it as Article 15, paragraph 8, 
in a draft of the Covenant. This “formidable newcomer” in international law 
has taken a prominent position alongside the centuries-old classical concept of 
state sovereignty. The paragraph was designed to protect a state from interven- 
tion by the international community of the League when, “by international law” 
and by a decision of the Security Council, a matter was claimed by one of the 
sarties in a dispute to be “solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party.” 
t was applicable, however, only to Article 15 of the Covenant. The Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals contained, in Chap. VIII, Sec. A, par. 7, a similar restriction on 
nternational intervention in domestic affairs except that no authority was named 
judge whether a matter fell within the “domestic jurisdiction” of one of the 


rties concerned. 
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Now the great revolution in modern international law occurred at the San 
Francisco Conference when the legalistic paragraphs of the Covenant and the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were given a dynamic turn by substituting the word 
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“essentially” for the term “solely,” by omitting the criterion of international law, 
by introducing for the first time the controversial word “intervene,” and, most 
significantly in its effect upon the jurisdiction of the United Nations, by shifting 
the “domestic jurisdiction” paragraph to a strategic position in Art. 2 of the 
Charter, making it a potential inhibition upon all the powers of all the organs of 
the United Nations. This is one of the worst examples in the Charter of artful 
phraseology, in which the great progress so far made in international co-operation 
seems to be taken away by one hand as it is given away by the other. 

John Foster Dulles, speaking for the major powers who sponsored this para- 
graph, insisted that in this new age of unpredictable changes and in the light 
of the expanded activities to be performed by the United Nations in science, 
economics, education, and human rights, simple phrases were preferable for 
future usages. Thus there was introduced, knowingly or otherwise, a text that 
is amenable to varied interpretations and that has been the source of a tug of war 
between two major theories about the United Nations Charter — static and 
dynamic; thereby, an elastic Charter has been amended by interpretation and 
has endured. Equally important, by 1956, in twenty major cases examined by 
the author involving internal administrations of states, non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, human rights and fundamental freedoms, economic, social, and cultural 
matters, international control of atomic energy and the jurisdiction of the inter- 
national court of justice, all of which were brought before the United Nations 
organs, the “domestic jurisdiction” provision was interpreted in a liberal applica- 
tion of the principle, to the diminishment of state sovereignty. For, during this 
age of the cold war of international conflict and anticolonialism, when an organ 
of the United Nations, impelled, for example, by pressures from the Afro-Asian 
and Latin-American states, is face to face with a problem affecting international 
peace, or is struggling to advance human rights, legal implications go unheeded 
in the search for more popular, practical, political solutions. 

Although one could regret the occasional redundance of the text, this is a 
notable contribution to the subject of an expanding Charter in a shrinking world. 


E. Matcotm Hause 


University of Idaho 


The World Mission of the United States. By MANoJLO RATKoviCH. (New York: 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 1959. Pp. 125. $2.75.) 


The author of this book, a Yugoslavian émigré, holds views on world affairs 
which are strange and disturbing. He inhabits a psychological universe in which 
few of his readers will find familiar landmarks. He believes that the United 
States has the duty to assume world leadership in an anti-Communist crusade, 
because the entire history of America is to him “a thoughtful plan made by 
Universal Law, Nature or God, according to which this continent has as its ap- 
pointed role to take up the leadership of all other continents and nations.” The 
American people are entitled to speak in the name of the entire world; an in- 
teresting piece of news, which should be announced in the form of a “Declara- 
tion of Liberty” proclaiming the right of Democracy to interfere in the domestic 
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affairs of countries with non-Democratic regimes! The goal of this American-led 
crusade is to contain and, later, eradicate communism from the face of the earth. 
Since this task can be accomplished only if America herself is free of Commu- 
nists, the author proposes the alternatives of (1) shipping all American Com- 
munists to some remote place such as Australia or New Zealand (one can imag- 
ine the cheering welcoming committees!) or (2) depositing them next to the 
Soviet border. Incidentally, to find out who is to be deported, the author sug- 
gests granting temporary freedom of speech. On the basis of what everyone says 
during this period, Communists can then be identified. Interestingly enough, 
a similar idea seems to have occurred some time ago to Mao Tse-tung; and the 
whole approach, of course, does raise the issue of what the contest is all about: 
after it was all over, how different would “we” be from “them”? 

The author recognizes that his proposals will lead to war with the Soviets. 
Since he believes communism to be militarily weak (citing Sputnik as evidence 
for this), he expects the Soviet Union to collapse. His strategic concepts are that 
— after thoroughly destroying the areas — we should let the Communists take 
over France, Italy, and North Africa (because there are too many native Com- 
munists in those countries anyhow); and concentrate Western defenses in Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. The question of how the Russians will get to France 
without crossing Germany is presumably a detail which can be ironed out later. 

In the latter portions of this strange book, Mr. Ratkovich addresses himself 
to the problem of overpopulation. He advocates drastic reductions in the pop- 
ulation of some selected countries, including once more Italy (Trieste, anyone?), 
which should be reduced to a population of 6 to 10 million. India, too, he feels 
should reduce her population to 30 million! 

By the way, any author has a right to expect some things from his editor and 
publisher. Whatever thesse expectations may be, the Greenwich Book Publishers 
did not live up to them. Surely any editor should have found at least some of 
the many factual and printing errors and should have protected his author against 
infelicities of style which have to be read to be believed. 

One can understand and sympathize with the author’s anticommunism. He 
is obviously concerned and sincere. While one hesitates to render a harsh judg- 
ment, there is no alternative but to say that the world is full of sincere, misguided 
people who advocate incredible solutions to our problems. Whatever the an- 
swers to our problems may be, they can not be found in this book. 


; ; Frep A. SONDERMANN 
( olorado College 


La Belgique et l’aide économique aux pays sous-développés. By an interuniver- 
sity study commission of the [Belgian] Royal Institute of International Re- 
lations. (Brussels: Royal Institute of International Relations and The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1959. Pp. 534. 450 frs.) 


In many respects this is a typical collective work: very broad coverage, dif- 
ferent methods and points of view; descriptions, theories, statistics, comparisons, 


lefinitions; history, economics, sociology, anthropology, political science. The 
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quality varies. In two respects the book is better than its type. First, it is well 
planned to minimize duplications and its various parts usually find their way, 
somehow, back to the point of the general title, even though whole chapters are 
concerned with comparative or general problems. Second, it has an excellent 
triple index (persons, topics, places) and an outstanding 57-page, 302-item, an- 
notated, analytical, multi-lingual bibliography. The bibliography more than com- 
pensates for a relative paucity of footnotes. Text and bibliography together afford 
as complete a coverage of the topic as can be found. 

The book has no general theme. The only thesis on which most of its con- 
tributors seem to agree is the well-known Belgian proposition that Belgium’s 
colonialism is different from all other colonialisms: the Belgian nation acts as 
philosopher-king for the Africans under its jurisdiction. As a former Belgian 
Colonial Minister put it some years ago to an academic audience in which the 
present reviewer sat: “Our colonial task is part human and part divine — we are 
re-creating man in our own image.” 

But the book is not limited to an exposition of this thesis. There is so much 
variety of authors and topics that the nine-page Table of Contents alone would 
far exceed the space available for review. 

Approximately thirty individuals have variously shared in the planning, 
writing, co-ordinating and editing of the book. Most or perhaps all are Belgian. 
About two thirds are academicians, mostly professors in the social sciences. The 
remainder are cabinet ministers and high-ranking civil servants, national, inter- 
national, and colonial. The largest single contribution (three sections and the 
remarkable bibliography) comes from Georges de Greef, University of Brussels, 
who is also mentioned in the introduction as co-ordinator. 

The thirty-two individually-authored sections of the book fall into the 
following categories: underdevelopment in general, six sections (including a 
typology and a definition); historical examples of rapid economic growth, two 
sections (Great Britain, Europe, Japan, U.S.S.R); non-economic factors, four 
sections (political, social, administrative, comparative); financial technicalities, 
seven sections (subsections on a wide range of institutions from World Bank to 
European Investment Bank); and the role of Belgium, four sections. 

The statistical material consists of one large general table on major charac- 
teristics of underdevelopment, with data for some fifty countries, and of various 
incidental tables in many places in the text. They may not be original, but they 
are all useful in the context and increase the reference value of the book. 

This, indeed, is its chief value— reference. It is difficult to think of any 
aspect of the titular problem which is left unconsidered. The authors show a fine 
awareness of the global setting of things Belgian and colonial. World perspective, 
rich comparative material and bibliography make it a most useful reference work 
beyond its immediate topic. Its chief defect, the typical fractured structure of 
collective work, does not reduce its reference value. 

Peter H. RoHN 
Columbia University 
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Permanent Peace: A Check and Balance Plan. By Tom Stick. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1958. Pp. x, 181. $2.95.) 


Never before in human history has a world-wide holocaust of war been more 
threatening nor have the prospects for a “real and constant” peace appeared more 
attractive than now. “This paradox occurs because the very enormity of the 
threat itself makes it more likely that some remedy to the danger will be sought 
and found... .” Upon such a thesis the author, a layman, has written this book 
in order to stir laymen of the world to action. 

Much, in fact most, of the book is not new. Short chapters re-evaluating the 
nachinery for peace, earlier peace plans, total war or total peace, ideas about col- 
ective security, the rule of law, limiting national sovereignty, are not original in 
content and are often somewhat amateurish and awkward in context; but these 

bjects, simply and forcefully presented, without technical jargon, can be more 
adily grasped at the grass-roots level. Perhaps these are the qualities needed to 
rouse the masses to act. 

In one original chapter, the heart of his book, using some suggestions by Gren- 

lle Clark and Louis Sohn, World Peace Through World War as a foundation, 
Mr. Slick fills in details of a unique plan for the reduction of national armaments 
ind the creation of international military forces. Checks and balances must pre- 
vail while international peace forces are developed simultaneously with the reduc- 
tion of national forces. At any given time, the formula reads, there shall be inter- 
national police forces, provided by equitable quotas, under the direct command of 
the United Nations, equal to 10 per cent of the total armed strength of the world. 
Second, there shall be international reserve forces within each participating coun- 

y, under native control, held in readiness for United Nations use, equalling 40 
per cent of the armed strength of the world. Thus, third, one-half of the forces 
‘f the world shall remain as national forces under strict national control. Further- 
more, there shall be a “graduative reactive force” procedure by which these inter- 
national police forces shall be ordered into action under United Nations control 
at four stages of a developing international conflict: preventive action, interna- 
onal aggression, international emergency, and world crisis. Nuclear weapons 
must be placed under United Nations control “sealed off” in some recess of the 
globe, possibly Antarctica, to be used by United Nations forces as a last resort to 
rush international aggression. The author indulges in some detail to describe 
fantastic atomic-age, fool-proof methods to keep these “sealed off” atomic weap- 
ns from falling into the hands of aggressors. Concluding chapters explain how 
“The Plan” can be sold, what to do about it now, and what the rewards of per- 
manent peace will be. 

The repetitious use of “must” does not brush away the unsolved questions of 
jational sovereignty, amending the Charter, intransigency of international com- 
munism, inspection, the veto, and many others. Nonetheless, this is an illuminat- 

* approach to a promising solution of the dilemma: coexistence vs. coextinc- 
yn! Here is an answer to the question, “What can I do about it?” 


: , E. Matcotm Hause 
University of Idaho 
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The Governance of Berlin. By Bruce L. R. SmitH. (New York: Carnegie En- 


dowment for International Peace, 1959. International Conciliation, No. 525 


[ November, 1959], pp. 171-230. $0.35.) 


In the words of Anne Winslow, editor-in-chief of International Conciliation, 
“Much has been written about the Berlin question as a political issue, but the story 
of how a government was created, divided, and re-created has, until now, been 
passed over almost in silence.” Thanks to Editor Winslow and the author, Bruce 
L. R. Smith, the silence is now broken. 

Due to the necessary brevity of the study (161 pages), it is largely straight 
reporting, factual and concise, with little critical analysis or detail. Briefly, Mr. 
Smith covers the period of the occupation and the Kommandatura Administra- 
tion, its breakdown, and the development of separate governments for East and 
West Berlin; the legal, administrative, and other relationships between Bonn and 
West Berlin; and the modus vivendi existent between the present East and West 
Berlin governments regarding such matters as public utilities, social services, 
trade and transportation, and the difficult problem of maintaining law and order. 

It is a confusing and complicated story. In the author’s words, ‘More in- 
stances of overlapping governmental machinery, conflicting jurisdiction, un- 
wieldy adminstration, and intricate .co-operative arrangements seem to exist in 
Berlin than in any comparable urban unit in the world.” Yet it is downright 
remarkable that in spite of all its handicaps a city administration has emerged 
which is not noticeably inferior to that of most large urban centers, and one gets 
the impression that, if left alone, the divided city can manage its affairs with 
increasing stability and efficiency. 

The author also makes a succinct observation concerning the importance of 
the established governmental order upon any diplomatic effort to resolve the 
Berlin question. The ties of West Berlin to the Federal Republic and its aspira- 
tion to become the capital city, East Berlin’s integration with the DDR and its 
position as East Germany’s capital, and finally, the deepening loyalties and ex- 
pectations of those whose interests are linked with the current status quo, all 
stand as formidable roadblocks to any sensible solution. A divided Berlin may 
not be “here to stay,” but reason alone will certainly not resolve the issue. 


, , S. Grover RIcH, Jr. 
University of Utah 


Government by Constitution: The Political Systems of Democracy. By HERBERT 
J. Spiro. (New York: Random House, 1959. Pp. xv, 496. $6.75.) 


This book was written primarily as a text for undergraduate courses in com- 
parative government. It is an outstanding piece of work, in many respects rank- 
ing with the classic contributions of Professors Friedrich and Finer. And it co- 
gently refutes the widely held assumption that college texts can be neither orig- 


inal nor penetrating. 
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In this work Professor Spiro deals with the governments of eight constitu- 
tional democracies: Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States. The author does not adopt the standard pattern 
of treating each government separately, thereby disregarding or minimizing the 
real objective of comparative government — the discovery ‘and elucidation of 
basic political principles through the comparison and differentiation of various 
governmental systems. In Part I Professor Spiro summarizes the plan and theo- 
retical framework of the study. As norms for judging the relative success of each 
constitutional system he proposes stability in time, adaptability in meeting new 
problems, efficiency, and effectiveness in gaining popular acceptance of policies. 
Part II comprises eight chapters, each providing a succinct summary of the 
constitutional history, structure, problems, and success of the governmental sys- 
tems under study. In Part III, “Political Style,” the author is concerned with the 
differences manifested by these governments in their approaches to selected 
problems. The chapters entitled “Ideologism” and “Legalism” are especially per- 
ceptive, and, as conclusions to these and following chapters, he formulates a 
number of “guidelines for constitution-makers.” In this the author enjoys per- 
haps less success than elsewhere in the work, but his results are always interest- 
ing and should prove quite stimulating to undergraduate students. Part IV 
deals with the solution of problems and in particular with deliberation, resolu- 
tion, and personnel. “Representation” is the subject of Part V and here Professor 
Spiro presents a strong theoretical basis for subsequent analysis of party systems. 
Of unusual interest is his critique of the two party system — a critique baring the 
weaknesses of that system, which are commonly overlooked by American and 
British scholars. In Part VI the author attempts to answer the basic question 
“How can politics succeed?” Here he considers consensus, which is probably 
the ultimate determinant of constitutional and political success; and in his treat- 
ment he carefully makes the vital distinction between procedural and substan- 
tive agreement. Finally, in Part VII, “The Future,” Professor Spiro deals with 
the development of constitutionalism in new political systems and the applica- 
tion of his constitutional guidelines to the whole “cosmopolis.” 

One might cavil, of course, at some of the author’s generalizations and in- 
terpretations: to this reviewer Professor Spiro’s thesis that differences between 
the common law and code systems account for many of the fundamental con- 

titutional divergences between the Anglo-American and the continental systems 
was persuasive but not altogether convincing. In a few factual details the work 
is not entirely accurate. On the whole, however, this is an admirable text which 
should go far to restore the whole field of comparative government to the high 


purpose to which Aristotle first dedicated it. 
Crype E, Jacoss 


University of California, Davis 
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The United States in World Affairs, 1958. By RicHarp P. Stespins. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1959. Pp. viii, 
479. $6.00.) 


Dr. Stebbins puts at the end of the book the references and data which are 
referred to in the footnotes of all the chapters throughout the volume. Since 
the volume is designed for reference and research purposes, this method appears 
to be quite satisfactory. There is strikingly heavy reliance on the Department of 
State Bulletin and the New York Times in these footnoted references, although 
resolutions and documents of the UN also are cited frequently. 

The twenty-eight page chronology of world events is useful and helpful for 
research and reference. But since it is divided by topics, subdivided by countries, 
and sometimes subdivided again by subjects, there is still missing a single chrono- 
logical list of events taking place in 1958. 

In the eighth chapter, dealing with China’s “Big Leap Forward,” there is a 
particularly cogent discussion of the confusion arising out of the alternating hard 
and soft phases of Red China’s domestic and foreign policies. The author is 
skeptical of Communist Chinese published statistics, a skepticism amply justified 
by subsequent developments. 

The ninth chapter, dealing with Inter-American Affairs, is entitled “The 
Forgotten Hemisphere.” The author discusses the well-known issues of the ex- 
plosive population growth, inflation, budgetary deficits, and balance-of-payments 
difficulties in the economic sphere; and the conflicts between dictatorship and 
democracy and between military and civilian rule in the political sphere. The 
Venezuelan visit of Vice President Nixon and its consequences, followed by 
Senate and House committee inquiries and our government’s innovation of new 
measures of economic assistance, which the author says dispelled United States 
complacency about Latin-American affairs, belie the title of the chapter. 

All told, Dr. Stebbins’ volume is much more than a record of political and 
diplomatic developments in 1958. It has much evaluation and interpretation of 
factors tending to diminish the strength of our alliances. He expresses opinions 
on a variety of attitudes, tendencies, and points of view in addition to chronicling 
events. 

The forty-three different topic headings into which the book is subdivided 
are of great assistance to a reader searching for enlightement on specific subjects. 
The volume weaves together in admirable fashion the many separate items com- 
prising the warp and the woof of the international relations of 1958, produc- 
ing a compact, well-designed, and even colorful end-product. The introduction 
makes an excellent presentation of the many dilemmas in contemporary diplo- 
macy, both for the East and for the West. It makes clearly understandable what 
might otherwise appear to be confusing and even contradictory zigzags in national 


and bloc policies. 
Wirvarp F. BarBer 


Foreign Service Institute, Department of State 
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Christian Ethics and the Dilemmas of Foreign Policy. By KENNETH W. THomp- 
son. (Durham, N. C.: The Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. xiv, 148. 
$3.50.) 


Current studies in international relations often emphasize two recent tend- 
encies: (1) the development of a cult of power which either rejects or depreciates 
values and ethics; and (2) the establishment of a “theory” of international re- 
lations which bears little relation to the realities of the subject. These stimulating 
lectures consciously seek to construct a bridge between the fact of power and 
the need of values. They also, somewhat imperceptibly and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, discourage the employment of theorems incapable of empirical testing, 
and designed only for a model world. While Dr. Thompson stresses values, he 
is writing of a real and not a fancied world. 

In laying his foundation, the author discusses “Moral Imperatives and the 
Ambiguities of International Life.’”’ Should the social sciences be value-free, and 
shall their observers be purposeless in their pursuit of light and the truth? Or 
shall these sciences be value-based, and their observers purposeful in their in- 
quiries? The author tries to fit in between these extremes. 

After some historical comments on the natural and the positive law, Dr. 
Thompson selects three contemporary figures from Western life active in the 
fields of law, religion and politics, respectively: Judge Charles de Visscher, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and Sir Winston Churchill. Criticism could be made of the 
fields selected, for they are professions rather than institutions; and of the men 
selected because they are great leaders, and hardly typical of the relation be- 
tween power and value on an ordinary scale. Yet the author is convincing in 
the use he makes of them. Judge de Visscher contends that the world strives 
for but has not attained a genuine world community, and that neither law nor 
politics can ensure peace without a “moral infrastructure.” Dr. Niebuhr admits 
that all nations are guided by a national interest that often defies these transcend- 
ent values, but insists that in the end, such interest must inevitably yield to 
higher considerations of “civilization” and “justice.” Sir Winston Churchill ex- 
pressly rejects the reduction of all politics to an exact science, and constructs 
a “political morality” of three dimensions: the moral dignity of the national in- 
terest; the mutuality of national interests; and opposition to tyranny. On such 
considerations Dr. Thompson founds his major premise. 

In “implementing” his thesis, the author first selects three dilemmas in for- 
eign policy today, i.e., armaments, colonialism, and diplomacy, and subjects each 
to analysis in the light of national interest and ultimate value. I wish that he 
had chosen more striking examples, for armaments are universal, and we must 
have a measure of armament, even to keep the peace; colonialism is on the way 
out and therefore dated; and diplomacy is too often merely a process. However, 
each subject is enlivened by relevant comment — especially is this true of the 
author’s reference to “parliamentary diplomacy.” 

In a closely reasoned chapter, Dr. Thompson relates Judaeo-Christian real- 
ism to the cold war and the ensuing search for “relevant norms.” The result can- 


not be a black and white, or a “saint and sinner” proposition. It is not, as he 
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has quoted Herbert Butterfield, a choice between good and evil, but between 
lesser evils and partial goods. The norms which Dr. Thompson finds are these: 
(1) that men share qualities by being sons of God which states should recognize; 
(2) the church should teach patience toward world affairs as well as in all other 
things; (3) American Protestants should avoid preoccupation with growth and 
reform in the interest of a more basic “partnership” rather than “patronage”; 
(4) the best in missionary enterprise should be translated abroad in secular terms; 
and (5) all mankind lives under God, which fact Christians especially should 
not forget. 

In an epilogue, Dr. Thompson concludes that both the nature of the inter- 
national relations problem and the preoccupations of modern observers must 
share an accountability. Not all decision can be on a “do something now”’ basis. 
And he truly observes that Dr. Hans J. Morgenthau, the high priest of the power 
school, is not so completely a power apostle as he likes to think himself to be. 

All students of power and values may find guidance and information in this 


challenging book. 
oT CHARLES E. MartTIN 


University of Washington 


Historical Atlas and Gazetteer. Volume XI. By ArNotp J. ToYNBEE and Epwarp 
D. Myers. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 257. $12.50.) 


A wealth of information geared to the first ten volumes of this series is to 
be found in this atlas and gazetteer. The maps are drawn for the period being 
discussed with place names as they were, not as they are. The maps are often 
poorly executed, which creates reading difficulties. The shading on many maps 
has been drawn with uneven spacing and depth of color. 


B. R. E. 


Documents of Modern Political Thought. Edited by T. E. Uriey and J. Stuart 
Mac.ure. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 276. $3.75.) 


This collection of readings might well have been expanded; it is far shorter 
than comparable anthologies compiled by American scholars. The individual 
selections have been chosen with discernment, but these also seem rather too 
brief. The book is intended to replace Professor Michael Oakeshott’s The Social 
and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe (1939), and follows his method 
and organization to a considerable extent. 

The book is divided into five parts, which in turn are subdivided into sec- 
tions. Part I, “Representative Democracy,” includes readings on doctrinal foun- 
dations, majority rule, liberty, liberty and economic justice, decentralization, in- 
ternational relations, and “representative democracy on paper” (fundamental 
rights and directive principles of state policy as set forth in the constitution of 
India). Part II, “Communism,” beginning with twenty pages from The Com- 
munist Manifesto, includes excerpts on dialectical materialism, economic analy- 
sis, the state, political action, Marxism and colonial questions, and “peaceful 
coexistence” (this last by Khrushchev). Part III, “Papal Political Theory,” covers 
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natural law (Jacques Maritain), the state (Leo XIII), the rights of man (Pius 
XII), social policy (Leo XIII, Pius XI, Pius XII), communism (Pius XI), church, 
state, and family in education (Pius XI), and sections from the constitution of 
Ireland dealing with these last matters. 

Part IV, “Romantic Authoritarianism,” is certainly the weakest section of 
the book. The editors devote barely five pages to nazism and fascism, declaring 
that “today, their influence is negligible.” Such a statement is highly debatable; 
moreover, this reviewer finds it difficult to accept the adjective “romantic” as 
applied to these doctrines. The editors define romanticism as “an attitude to 
wards life which exalts the emotions at the expense of reason,” but movements 
based on irrationality and brutality cannot be made respectable by calling them 
“romantic.” This characterization must surely come as a shock to the victims of 
Nazi and fascist terror. 

The editors also deny that Franco’s Spain is really a fascist state, calling it 
merely “a reflection of local circumstances influenced throughout by a strong 
and always individual Roman Catholic tradition.” Such a challenge to the 
widely accepted view that Spain today is fascist ought, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
to be buttressed by substantial arguments; instead, Spain is disposed of in fifteen 
lines, which include the obscure passage just quoted concerning “Catholic tradi- 
tion.” Professors Utley and Maclure give a distinct impression of tenderness to- 
ward fascism, presumably because it is now unimportant. Even apartheid is de- 
scribed in terms of its purportedly scriptural foundations, without the slightest 
reference to the practices through which it being implemented in South Africa. 

Part V, “Protestant Political Thought,” presents a good selection of readings 
on a topic hitherto virtually untouched by texts and anthologies in modern 
political thought. Included are excerpts from the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Herbert Butterfield, from the proceedings of the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches (1954), and from the Report of the Church of 
Scotland Commission on Communism (1955). 

Documents of Modern Political Thought is a welcome addition to the grow- 
ing list of anthologies in contemporary political theory. However, some state- 
ments in the essays which introduce the various parts of the book, as well as the 
choice of authors and excerpts, give an impression of overemphasis on what 


, 


Professor Michael Oakeshott terms “conservative empiricism.” This impression 
of imbalance is further confirmed by the casual treatment of fascism mentioned 
above. Nonetheless, the book deserves to be widely used. 
, ; CarLTon C. RopEE 
University of Southern California 
Ethics and the Social Science. Edited by Leo R. Warp. (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1959. Pp. xiii, 127. $3.25.) 


At Notre Dame University in 1957 a conference was held attended by some 
scholars who were concerned with theological and ethical implications of the 
social disciplines. The assumption that underlies these papers is suggested by 
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the editor who writes: “A mere positivistic social science, say in legal studies 
and political and economic studies, is quite helpful, but to be able to throw in its 
full nickel’s worth it needs the help of ethics. At least most really aware persons 
today would say that a political science, standing by itself, and left denuded of 
ethics, would be little good to the solutions of the world’s big and deep problems.” 

This is no time for a critical assessment of this assumption. Roughly speak- 
ing, the volume seeks to implement its assumption in five ways. First, Francis 
Wilson provides a sociology of the intellectual in which practitioners of the social 
disciplines are classified as either “rivals of the Thomist intellectual,” or not. 
Second, Kenneth Boulding, elaborating on his delightful thesis in The Image, 
explains that knowledge of value, like knowledge of fact, is the product of mes- 
sages which become images of reality which are again tested in experience. 

The third approach is reflected by Christopher Dawson and David Bidney 
who endeavor to deal with the vexing problem of cultural relativism. Professor 
Dawson points out correctly that there are two senses in which cultural rela- 
tivism is used. One approach which he does not oppose holds that “man’s val- 
ues and standards are related to his culture”; the other, which he and Bidney 
both oppose, holds that “one culture is as good as another.” Both authors, refer- 
ring to the work of anthropologists, criticize the prevailing emphasis on the uni- 
queness of different cultures and believe strongly in the underlying uniformities 
which may reflect The Divine Word which they regard as the “cornerstone of a 
new and universal social order.” Specifically Bidney criticized the opposition by 
anthropologists like Herskovits to a Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
because they hold to a primacy of cultural values and believe there is no standard 
by which one culture may be ethically valued above another. From the high 
ground of transcendent and yet-to-be-defined values he argues that “‘no historical 
culture is free from limitations and imperfections . . . and that to identify the 
ideal with the historically given [an identification that Herskovits does not make] 
is bound to lead to falsification. . . .” 

Fourth, an examination is made by Professor Herbert Johnson of the rela- 
tion of ethics to the social sciences from a Catholic point of view depending on 
the classic distinction between speculative and practical knowledge. Finally, the 
factual relation of orthodox theological beliefs to political practice and the 
academic community is examined by Professor James R. Brown who was con- 
nected with a very interesting Institute of Ethics and Politics at Connecticut 
Wesleyan. His problem and mine continues to be what connection there might 
be between a particular type of theological orthodoxy and political decisions of 
such religious people as Dwight Eisenhower and John Kennedy. 

I am still faced with how and what ethics should clothe our cold political 
science so that we may launch forward “to the solutions of the world’s big and 


deep problems.” , 
P RicHarp W. TAYLOR 


Coe College 
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Foreign Aid Re-examined. A Critical Appraisal. Edited by James W. Wiccins 
and Hetmut ScHoeck. (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 
250. $5.00.) 


This volume is a collection of fourteen papers originally prepared for a 
symposium held at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, during 1957, on culture 
contact in technically underdeveloped lands. The participants in those meetings 
and hence the contributors to this volume are specialists in the several social 
sciences, anthropology, economics, history, political science, and sociology. The 
book should have had the benefits of the insights of these several disciplines. 

The first impression one gets on reading this volume is that the contributions 
might have been speeches denouncing foreign aid at a rally convened to defeat 
such aid. They provide a plethora of criticism but very little appraisal. They 
lack balance and do not point out that which is good as well as that which 
should be criticized. Only two of the contributors can find any values in foreign 
economic and technical aid. H. G. Barnett, professor of anthropology at the 
University of Oregon argues for “aided self-help . . . as one effective means of 
accomplishing progress. .. ,” and David N. Rowe, professor of political science at 
Yale supports military and economic assistance for Nationalist China. 

The book is further weakened by the inclusion of papers that are essentially 
irrelevant to the question of foreign aid. Thus, Professor Van der Kroef’s dis- 
cussion of centrifugal forces in the Indonesian economy deals with socio-economic 
development and agricultural production in Java which is different from that of 
the other Indonesian islands; but the significance of this circumstance in rela- 
tion to an aid program for Indonesia is never made clear. Then, again, Professor 
Warren S. Thompson’s paper on population, significant as it is, never goes beyond 
the self-evident allegation that it is urgent to consider reduction of population 
growth in all planning for underdeveloped lands. Further, the burden of this 
study is not significantly advanced in Professor Rowe’s discussion of the Chinese 
case which is, in the main, devoted to the proposition that the fall of China to 
the Communists would have been avoided had the United States’ policy been 
better adapted to the realities of that situation. 

The most serious weakness of this book is that it fails to come to grips with 
the role of foreign aid under conditions of the cold war and “the rising tide of 
expectations” in the technologically underdeveloped countries of the world. 
There is no answer to the question “has foreign aid served to preserve countries 
against a communist aggressor?” There is no attention to the effect of foreign 
aid on the economies of underdeveloped lands. Authors are given to gross allega- 
ions which they fail to support or poorly support. Professor Rippey castigates 
aid as “global charity thrust upon the [American] taxpayer” in “apparent viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle of our system of government.” Or in the same 
vein, Elgin Groseclose takes the view that foreign aid involves our government 
n charity abroad which “is not only unconstitutional but is self-defeating. . . .” 
Hardly borne out by the facts are statements by other writers. Perhaps a position 
f utter nonsense is the best way one can characterize the hypothesis that foreign 
aid can’t work because the values of Hispanic culture stand in the way of success- 
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ful technological development. This position is supported by such weighty con- 
siderations as the lack of a school of literature in Latin America which argues 
for technological change. And students in the universities going clear back to 
the University of Coimbra in Portugal as long ago as 1557 provide education in 
theology, law, and medicine, but not in the technical fields. 

The need for critical appraisal of the purposes and operations of our foreign 
aid program can hardly be denied. One would hope that a balanced appraisal 
based upon a catalogue of operational successes and shortcomings will yet appear. 
The volume here under review doesn’t begin to fulfill this need. 


. LEo CEFKIN 
Colorado State University J 


Dragon and Sickle: How The Communist Revolution Happened in China. By 
Guy Wint. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1959. Pp. 107. $2.50.) 


This booklet is a short and general survey of the rise of Communism in 
China with brief appendices of three and four pages on Mao Tse-tung, the Soviet 
network in Asia during the 1920’s, and Indian communism. It does not pretend to 
be a study in depth but in bold strokes gives an over-all outline and analysis of the 
development of the Comunist party of China under Mao’s leadership. It was the 
scholasticism and the over-intellectualization of the party, based on the sup- 
position that a thorough grasping of the doctrine was enough in itself, which 
kept the movement ineffective during the 1920’s. Mao realized that the mere 
copying of the Bolshevik revolution was not possible and gave the party a new 
direction. After the impetuous Zhdanov almost wrecked the Communist move- 
ment in Southeast Asia by the forceful striking for power too early in 1948, 
Mao’s lesson of adapting to the political and social factors in each country has 
become today’s strategy. 

Painting with such a broad brush tends to overlook the influence of small 
events and forces and makes the reader want to say, “This is largely true but, 
there are other factors which should be considered.” Nevertheless, as a two-hour 
survey of the Chinese Communist movement it can be recommended as conform- 
ing to the general conclusions of the scholars in the field. 


- Davip T. CATTELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The 1961 annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association will 
be held on the University of Colorado Campus, at Boulder, Thursday and Friday, 
March 30-31, 1961. 


The Pacific Northwest Political Science Association held its annual meeting 
on May 13-15, 1960, on the University of British Columbia campus, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 


The Northern California Political Science Association held its annual meet- 
ing jointly with the Western Political Science Association at the University of 
California, Berkeley, on April 15-16, 1960. The Presidential Citation Award for 
teaching, service to the profession, community service, and research was conferred 
upon Burton R. Brazil of San Jose State College. Officers elected for 1960-61 
were: president, Alexander Smetana, University of San Francisco; vice president, 
Benjamin C. Franklin, Chico State College; secretary-treasurer, John M. Selig, 
City College of San Francisco. The following were elected to the council: Gilbert 
Abcarian, Humboldt State College; Charles W. Black, Modesto Junior College; 
John H. Bunzel, Stanford University; Bernard Kronic, University of Santa Clara; 
Paul Murray, Sacramento State College; Peter H. Odegard, University of Cali- 
fornia; and Frederic A. Weed, San Jose State College. 


The University of California, Los Angeles, had an evening session on “Cul- 
tural Exchange and Asian-American Relations” as part of a two-week Festival of 
Asian Music and Related Arts, held May 8-22. 


The Eighth Inter-American Municipal Conference will be held at San Diego 
State College October 16-22, 1960. It is anticipated that five or six hundred 
mayors and other municipal officials will attend, two or three hundred from 
Latin-American countries. Dr. Robert F. Wilcox of San Diego State College is 
executive secretary of the planning committee for the Congress. 


An inter-American University seminar will be held in conjunction with the 
Congress. The topic is not settled but the subject of community development 
has been proposed. Dr. L. V. Padgett of San Diego State College is chairman of 
the planning committee for the seminar. Persons planning to attend the meeting, 
and those with proposals for the seminar, should communicate with Dr. Wilcox 


or Dr. Padgett. 


Plans for the Second Annual Western Resources Conference are now well 
under way. Morris Garnsey, professor of economics, University of Colorado, is 
chairman of the conference committee. The main purpose of this conference is 
the presentation and full discussion of significant research studies in the field of 
resources development. The theme this year will be “Water: Measuring and 
Meeting Future Requirements.” The conference will be held August 22-26, in 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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The Rocky Mountain Social Science Association held its annual meeting at 
Colorado College on Saturday, May 7. Wesley W. Posvar, U.S. Air Force Acad- 
emy, is president of this association. 


Mr. Ronald L. Bevensee will fill a vacancy the spring semester at Washington 
State University. Mr. Bevensee has been working toward a Ph.D. in political 
science at the University of California at Berkeley. 


Leonard Binder of the University of California, Los Angeles, has been 
granted a one-semester sabbatical leave to do research in Egypt on political 
ideologies. His work will be supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 


David A. Bingham, research associate in the Bureau of Business and Public 
Research, University of Arizona, has been promoted to associate professor of Public 
Administration. 


George Blanksten of Northwestern University visited the Department of 
Political Science at the University of California, Los Angeles, during February 
and March, 1960. 


John C. Bollens has been promoted to full professor at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


David T. Cattell has been named associate professor in the Department of 
Political Science at U.C.L.A. 


William Ebenstein, professor of politics, Princeton University, was Haynes 
Foundation Lecturer at Occidental College during March, 1960. 


Dr. William Fleming, chairman of the Department of Political Science at 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin, has been promoted to the rank of professor. 


Malbone W. Graham has been granted a one-semester sabbatical leave from 
the Department of Politics Science at U.C.L.A. to pursue research in Europe. 


Dr. Heinz R. Hink has been promoted to associate professor at Arizona State 
University. 


Dr. Bruce B. Mason of the University of Illinois Institute of Government 
and Public Affairs has been appointed director of the Bureau of Government Re- 
search and associate professor at Arizona State University. 


Professor Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., has been awarded the Citizenship Clearing 
House’s Democratic National Committee Faculty Fellowship for 1960 and is now 
working at party headquarters as a staff assistant to the national chairman. He 
left Washington State University on February 1, 1960, and will return on Febru- 
ary 1, 1961. 
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Robert L. Peabody of Stanford University has received a post-doctoral fel- 
lowship for research on “Clarification of the Concept of Authority: A Study of 
Superior-Subordinate Relations in Three Government Organizations.” Mr. Pea- 
body holds a B.A. and M.A. from the University of Washington and is a doc- 
toral candidate at Stanford. 


Dr. Walfred Peterson, who has been teaching for the last several years at 
Bethal College in St. Paul, Minnesota, will join the staff at Washington State 
University for the fall semester as acting assistant professor. Dr. Peterson is on 
sabbatical leave from Bethel College. 


Dr. Ross R. Rice, chairman of the Department of Political Science at Ari- 
zona State University, has been promoted to professor. 


Howard J. Sherman of the University of California has received a post-doc- 
toral fellowship for research on “Profit Variations of Large and Small Corpora- 
tions During Business Cycles.”” Mr. Sherman holds a B.A. from the University 
of California, Los Angeles; J. D. from the University of Chicago, M.A. from the 
University of Southern California, and is a doctoral candidate at the University 
of California. 


Currin V. Shields of U.C.L.A. has accepted an appointment as head of the 
Department of Government at the University of Arizona at Tucson, effective 
September 1, 1960. 


H. Arthur Steiner has rejoined the Department of Political Science at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, after spending six months on a Fulbright 
Research Grant in India. 


David A. Wilson, formerly acting assistant professor, has been named assist- 
ant professor in the Department of Political Science at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 


Peter Woll has been promoted to assistant professor at U.C.L.A. 


“Austrian Catholics and the First Republic, 1918-1934: A Study in Anti- 
Democratic Thought,” by Alfred Diamant, which appeared in the Western 
Political Quarterly in September, 1957, has been reprinted as Chapter IV in Dr. 
Diamant’s Austrian Catholics and the First Republic, published this year by the 
Princeton University Press. 


Included in the book entitled The Politics of Nonpartisanship, being pre- 
pared by Eugene C. Lee, to be published this fall, will be parts of Charles R. 
Adrian’s article, “A Typology for Nonpartisan Elections,” which appeared in the 
Western Political Quarterly, June, 1959. 
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Appearing in the Spring, 1960, issue of the Graduate Journal will be Dr. 
T. V. Smith’s article, “Is There a Gresham’s Law in Politics?” which was pub- 
lished in the September, 1955, issue of the Western Political Quarterly. 


C. W. Cassinelli’s article, “The ‘Consent’ of the Governed,” which appeared 
in the June, 1959, issue of the Quarterly, will be used as part of a book-length 
manuscript, tentatively entitled “An Analysis of the Democratic State,” which 
will be published in 1960 or 1961 by the University of Washington Press. 
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Government and 
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by CORNELIUS P. COTTER 
Stanford University 


Many detailed examples in this informative new text 
dynamically demonstrate why and especially how the 
U.S. government undertakes the regulation and pro- 
motion of private enterprise. The author makes clear 
the inseparability of government and the national 
economy and the concepts underlying regulatory meas 
ures. He also provides a clear, practical understand- 
ing of the activities, interests, and problems of the 
agencies, trade associations, and other groups involved 
in government-business relations. 


ready August. 608 pages, $7.00 (prob.) 


The Supreme Court: 


ITS POLITICS, PERSONALITIES, AND PROCEDURES 
by JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


State University of lowa 


In this illuminating new study of how the Supreme 
Court functions the author emphasizes the process of 
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Court. ready August. 128 pages, $1.75 (prob.) 
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